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THE CROSSES OF OVIEDO 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE HISTORY OF JEWELRY IN NORTHERN SPAIN 
IN THE NINTH AND TENTH CENTURIES* 


HELMUT SCHLUNK 


HE crosses of Oviedo: the Cross of the Angels and the Cross of Victory, both at the Camara 

Santa at Oviedo, and the Cross of Santiago, formerly in the treasury of the cathedral of 

Santiago but unfortunately lost since 1906, are the most famous and at the same time the 
best documented works of jewelry we possess of the time of the Asturian monarchy. All three are 
royal gifts. The first was donated in 808 by Alfonso II to the cathedral of Oviedo, which he himself 
had built and which was consecrated in 802 or 812; the second was presented in 874 by Alfonso III 
to the cathedral of Santiago de Compostela, which he seems to have erected two years before; and 
the third was dedicated in 908 by the same Alfonso III, again to the cathedral of Oviedo two years 
before his death. The crosses of Oviedo are described in contemporary documents’ and praised for 
their beauty and value. Their position as the most outstanding works of the period preserved in 
Spain is due not only to their artistic qualities but primarily to the fact that they represent historical 
and religious values of the highest national significance. 

The crosses of Oviedo were described not only in contemporary documents but also by the Span- 
ish archaeologists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, including Morales, Carvallo, and 
others,’ and in the nineteenth century by Ciriaco Miguel Vigil,* to whom we owe the most accurate 
account of the inscriptions and artistic objects of Asturias. The first publications in the modern sense, 
however, were made by José Amador de los Rios,* and almost at the same time by Juan de Dios 
de la Rada y Delgado.* Later the crosses were included in the great histories of jewelry of the late 
nineteenth century by Riajfio,® Davillier,’ and Molinier.* Through these authors the crosses became 
more widely known outside of Spain, but since these foreign specialists, not familiar with the mean- 
ing of the Spanish Era, misunderstood the indication of the date given on the crosses, they did not 
come to a true understanding of their historical position. Furthermore, they ignored the Cross 





* Professor Walter W. S. Cook, of New York University, 
very kindly made himself responsible for having this article 
translated from the Spanish. To him and to the translator I 
here make grateful acknowledgment. I am also much indebted 
to Dr. Hanns Swarzenski, of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
for reading the proofs and for assistance in procuring photo- 
graphs. 

1. Cross of Angels: Cronica de Silos. Cf. Francisco Santos 
Coco, Historia Silense, Madrid, 1921, pp. 25-26. Cross of 
Victory: Testamento de Alfonso III del 10 de agosto de 908. 
See Claudio Sanchez Albornoz, Documentos. Serie de docu- 
mentos inéditos del Reino de Asturias. Cuadernos de historia 
de Espatia I y Il, Facultad de filosofia y letras, Buenos Aires, 
1944, P. 329. 

2. Cross of Angels: Ambrosio de Morales, Viaje a los reynos 
de Leon y Galicia y principado de Asturias, Madrid, 1765, 
pp. 76ff.; Alfonso de Carvallo, Antigiiedades y cosas memor- 
ables del Principado de Asturias. Gran Biblioteca Histérico- 
A sturiana, bajo la direccién del Dr. D. Matias Sangrador y 
Vitores, Oviedo, 1864, pp. 298-302, Titulo xvi, §§xvi1-xxrv. 
Cross of Santiago: Ambrosio de Morales, of.cit., pp. 125-126; 
Carvallo, of.cit., p. 388, Titulo xx, §x1. Cross of Victory: 
Ambrosio de Morales, of.cét., pp. 77ff.; Carvallo, of.cit., pp. 
392-394, Titulo xx, §§xvi-xx. For a complete bibliography 
of the crosses of Oviedo, see the book by Vigil, cited in note 3. 


3. Ciriaco Miguel Vigil, Asturias monumental, epigrafica y 
diplomdtica, Oviedo, 1887; Cross of Angels, p. 16 (no. A.xx 
and pl. a.vi1); Cross of Victory, p. 17 (no. a.xx1 and pl. 
A.viit). Vigil also lists earlier literature on both the Cross of 
the Angels and the Cross of Victory. 

4. José Amador de los Rios, “La Camara Santa de la cate- 
dral de Oviedo,” Monumentos arquitecténicos de Espana 
(Oviedo), Madrid, 1877, with two colored but inaccurate 
plates. 

5. Juan de Dios de la Rada y Delgado, “La Camara Santa 
y los Cruces de la Victoria y de los Angeles,” Museo espanol 
de antigiiedades, X, 1880, pp. 538ff. 

6. Juan F. Riaio, The Industrial Arts in Spain, London, 
1879, p. 10. 

7. Ch. Davillier, Les arts décoratifs en Espagne au moyen- 
age et a la renaissance, Paris, 1879, p. 10 and figure opposite 
p- 19. 

8. E. Molinier, “Histoire générale des arts appliqués 4 l’in- 
dustrie,” L’orfévrerie religieuse et civile, 1v, Paris, 1890, pp. 
98 ff. 

g. The Cross of the Angels dates from the Era DCCCXLVI, 
ie. the year A.D. 808, and the Cross of Victory from the Era 
DCCCXLVI, or A.D. 908. In regard to the connecting sign used 
in the writing of the number 40, compare José Vives, Inscrip- 
ciones cristianas de la Espata romana y visigoda, Barcelona, 
1942, pp. 186ff., or by the same author: “La cifra xL nelle 
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of Santiago, closely related to the other two, which was published for the first time by Lopez Fer- 
reiro in his monumental Historia de la iglesia de Santiago de Compostela.”® It was Narciso de Sen- 
tenach” who first enumerated all three crosses together; later they were mentioned by Gémez- 
Moreno in his outstanding publication of the J glesias mozarabes,” although in his text the descrip- 
tion concentrated on the Cross of Victory, in which Gémez-Moreno thought to recognize possible 
Mozarabic influences. 

These two publications were not only the basis for the short but substantial article which Peter 
Metz dedicated to Spanish jewelry in the fifth volume of the Geschichte des Kunstgewerbes by 
Bossert,* and for the résumé by the Marqués de Lozoya in the first volume of his Historia del 
arte hispanico, but also for the more recent studies of F. W. Hildburgh*® and Marvin Chauncey 
Ross.** The latter authors, however, did not intend to study the crosses as such, but only one single 
problem relating to two of them: the origin of cloisonné enamel in Spain. This problem, however, 
is one of the most involved in the history of the art of the early Middle Ages because of the enor- 
mous losses which this material has suffered, and the authors disagree as to the importance to be 
ascribed to Spain in the history of the evolution of enamels. Marc Rosenberg, without doubt the 
greatest authority on the history of enamel, did not include the Spanish pieces in his publications, 
certainly because he had never seen them, since it is impossible that he should have overlooked 
the general publications to which we have referred above. 

The writer, who has studied the crosses in question several times and under the best possible 
conditions, is perfectly aware that the problem of the disputed enamels will not be definitively 
solved by the present article. However, he feels that it is imperative to study first the three crosses 
as such and in detail. Not only are all three very intimately related to each other but such an investi- 
gation is likely to throw some light on the general trends of the evolution of jewelry in northern 
Spain in the ninth and early tenth centuries, and consequently on the problem of the so-called first 
group of Spanish enamels. Furthermore, it may be stated that the descriptions and photographs of 
the crosses (if not otherwise mentioned) refer to their state previous to 1934. The crosses suffered 
only to a small extent by the destruction of the Camara Santa in that year and were restored, due 
to the personal efforts of D. Manuel Gémez-Moreno;™ but later not only were the precious 
stones and pearls which in part were already missing before 1934 replaced with modern ones, 
but the crosses themselves were completely taken apart by a jeweler of Oviedo. On this occasion 
the original “wooden crosses,” normally hidden by the gold foils, were photographed. Although 
the present writer has not seen the wooden crosses, he believes it will be useful to publish these 
photographs. D. José Cuesta, Vicar General of the diocese of Oviedo, to whom the writer is 


»” 


iscrizioni cristiane di Spagna,” Rivista di archeologia cris- labor (Spanish edition of the Propyladenkunstgeschichte) p. 








tiana, 1939, pp. 331ff. For the Spanish Era see: Vives, Jn- 
scripciones, pp. 177. and his “Ober Ursprung und Verbrei- 
tung der spanischen Aera,” Historisches Jahrbuch, LVi11, 1938, 
pp. 97-108. Nevertheless, the origin of the Spanish Era still 
does not seem clarified by Vives’ article. 

10. A. Lopez Ferreiro, Historia de la iglesia de Santiago de 
Compostela, Santiago, 1900, 11, p. 169 and figs. 171 and 172. 
Cf. also Rafael Balsa de la Vega, “La orfebreria gallega,” 
Boletin de la Sociedad Espanola de Excursiones, XX, 1912, 
pp. 128-132. 

11. Narciso Sentenach y Cabajias, “Bosquejo histérico sobre 
la orfebreria espafola,” Revista de archivos, bibliotecas y 
museos, Madrid, 1909, pp. 47-52. 

12. Manuel Gomez-Moreno, Iglesias mozdrabes, Madrid, 
1919, p. 379 and pls. 126 and 127. 

13. Peter Metz in Bossert, Illustrierte Geschichte des Kunst- 
gewerbes aller Volker und Zeiten, V, pp. 211-212. 

14. Juan de Contreras, Marqués de Lozoya, Historia del arte 
hispanico, 1, Barcelona, 1931, pp. 335-336. Among further 
publications the following can be mentioned: Hauttmann- 
Torres Balbas, El arte de la alta edad media, Historia del arte 


166 and pl. 42; José Pijoan, Summa Artis, viil, Arte barbaro 
y preromanico desde el siglo IV hasta el ato 1000, Madrid, 
1942, pp. 461-470. Victoriano Juaristi, Esmaltes, con especial 
mencion de los espanoles, Coleccién Labor Barcelona, 1933, p. 
168, considers the Cross of Santiago as identical with the one 
from Pefalba and describes the Cross of Victory in two different 
places, once as the Cross of Victory and again as the Cruz de 
San Salvador de Oviedo. A greater accumulation of errors on 
a single page is hardly possible. A short resumé of the thesis, 
put forward in this article, has been given by the author in 
Vol. 11 of Ars hispaniae, Historia universal del arte hispanico, 
Madrid, 1947, pp. 407-416. 

15. W. L. Hildburgh, Medieval Spanish Enamels and T heir 
Relation to the Origin and the Development of Copper Champ- 
levé Enamels of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries, Ox- 
ford, 1936, pp. 23-41. 

16. Marvin Chauncey Ross, “The Earliest Spanish Cloisonné 
Enamels,” Notes Hispanic, 1942, pp. 80-95. 

17. Manuel Gomez-Moreno, La catedral de Oviedo. Danos 
y pérdidas sufridas en este monumento durante los sucesos 
revolucionarios de octubre de 1934, Madrid, 1934. 
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indebted for much valuable information, has just published an account of the restorations and of 
the state of the crosses at the time of discovery.” 


TueE Cross or ANGELS 


The Cross of Angels (Figs. 1, 2, 4, 5), adorned with gold foil and precious stones, has a 
wooden core probably of cedar wood.”* It measures 46.5 cm. in height and 44.5 cm. in width,” and 
comprises a central disk and four almost equal arms, slightly wider on the outside. The core itself 
(Fig. 8) consists of two bars, equal in length, broader on both ends, one of which has a circular- 
and the other a square-shaped center. One piece is placed across the other so that they fit into 
each other. Although the wood has suffered from the numerous nails driven through it, it is still 
firm and strong. The holes made by the nails are found mostly in the middle of the arms as well 
as at the outer edges, and result from the additions to the cross at these points, which will be men- 
tioned below. The lower edge of the lower arm has also been badly damaged, undoubtedly, as 
D. José Cuesta informed me, by a metal rod which was forcibly driven into it at a later period, 
thereby converting it into a processional cross. As is clearly shown by these observations the cross 
originally had no pegs at the bottom. Therefore it could not have been meant for processions. 

Furthermore, there is at the edge of the upper arm of the cross a small, narrow sliding lid, 
which can be pulled out. Corresponding lids are found also on the side arms. They belong to three 
rectangular reliquaries which had been attached to the corners of the beams. Nothing is known 
about the relics once kept here.” Since its use in processions is out of the question, the cross itself 
must have been made as a hanging cross, as any other possibility is hard to imagine. The fact that 
the side arms each had three pendants which, to judge from other crosses, must have been of pre- 
cious stones and pearls, is in harmony with this purpose.” In this case the cross must have been sus- 
pended by the upper arm, although, as D. José Cuesta told me, the examination offered no informa- 
tion on this point. At all events the Cross of Santiago, an exact copy of the Cross of the Angels, also 
had no shaft and was likewise not a processional cross, while the cross from Pefialba,”* which in size 
and shape is close to the two above-mentioned crosses, was formerly suspended, as is proved by 
a small hook on the upper arm. From this we may conclude that the Cross of the Angels was also 
originally made to be suspended, probably over the main altar of the old cathedral of Oviedo. 

The wooden core of the cross was covered with gold plates laid over each other on the narrow 
sides and secured by nails. The front (Fig. 1) is completely chased in filigree, which is decorated 
with precious stones in a box-like setting. The filigree is divided into separate fields by means of 
rather thick bands, which run in a zigzag pattern on both sides (text fig. a). On each of the four 
arms there result two diamond shapes and one outer triangular figure, whereas on the edges of the 
long sides there are two elongated isosceles triangles and a smaller right-angled one. Colored stones 
interrupt this pattern; a big stone is set into the outer corners of each lozenge and two smaller ones 
in the upper and lower corners. Only in the outer triangle are there three stones each in the upper 
three arms and two in the lower arm, set side by side. Thus, the stones on the arms are so dis- 
tributed that two small ones on the outer edges follow each large one, set in the middle of the arm, 


18. José Cuesta, Cronica del milenario de la Camara Santa, photographed. To judge from the nail holes on the arms it 





1942, Oviedo, 1947, 11-20 and plates 2-5. 

19. This is the usual opinion. D. José Cuesta informed me 
that yew is also a possibility. 

20. The measurements are after Vigil, op.cit. He also gives 
detail measurements. The Catalogue of the International Ex- 
position of Barcelona, Exposicién internacional de Barcelona, 
El arte en Espana, Barcelona, 1929, p. 134, no. 787 gives the 
following: 0.47 :0.46:0.05cms. José Cuesta, op.cit., p. 14, has: 
46.5:45.7 and o.2cms. for the depth. This last measurement is 
apparently not exact, and should read 2 cms. 

21. When the cross was taken apart, only this one side was 


must be the back of the cross. There were no other reliquaries 
on the front. 

22. Amador de los Rios surmises the existence of Alpha and 
Omega, repeated three times, which is naturally completely 
impossible. 

23. I was able to establish this recently by comparison with 
the original. Illustrated by Gomez-Moreno, Cataloge monu- 
mental de Espana, Provincia de Leén, Madrid, 1926, volume 
of plates, figs. 66 and 67. A good photograph, on which the 
pendant is clearly visible, is by Ruiz Vernacci, Madrid. 
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while the end of the arm is emphasized by the succession of three stones (two on the lower arm). 
Therefore each arm carries ten settings, only the lower one has nine. The central disk (Fig. 3) has 
nine stones: one large oval stone in the center, four small ones in round settings in the axes of 
the cross, and four somewhat larger almond-shaped stones in the diagonals.* Between the stones 
we can see, as on the arms, small filigree ornamentation, on the upper and lower sides two small 
trees, and on the sides a small pattern of shield-like forms. 

The back (Fig. 2) of the cross is substantially simpler; there is no filigree and the decoration is 
limited to four rather large stones on the very edge of the arms, and one particularly beautiful 
antique cameo on the central disk. However, all are surrounded by a double frame of pearls. The 
arms themselves are smooth but contain, as a particularly important document, the donor’s inscrip- 
tion, which is composed of individual small gold letters soldered along the arms at the upper and 
lower edge.” The inscription is completely preserved. Four letters have long since fallen off but 
their shape can still be seen on the gold foil. 

The inscription starts at the upper arm, the beginning marked by a small cross, and continues at 
the left, right, and finally the lower arm of the cross. The inscription reads as follows:”° 


}SVSCEPTVM PLACIDE MANEAT HOC IN HONORE DI 
VYoFFERT ADEFONSVS HVMILIS SERVVS XRI 
QVISQVIS AVFERRE PRESVMSERIT MIHI 
FULMINE DIVINO INTEREAT IPSEVY 
NISI LIBENS VBI VOLVNTAS DEDERIT MEA 
HOC OPVS PERFECTVM EST IN ERA DCCCXLVL 
V HOC SIGNO TVETVR PiIvs¥ 
VY HOC SIGNO VINCITVR INIMICVSV 


In addition to the inscription of the donor the arms reveal in the center, distributed over the cross, 
a small cross, a dot and a comma-shaped ornament, as well as a small sculpturally modeled leaf 
in the corners. 

Concerning the external shape of the cross (Figs. 1, 2), attempts have been made to find ante- 
cedents in Spanish crosses of the seventh century. But the very peculiar characteristic of our cross, 
the wedging of the four arms in a circular disk, is unknown to us in Spanish crosses. A round cen- 
tral disk is found only once in a Spanish cross of the seventh century, the so-called Cross of the 
Crown of King Swinthila, which however is completely unlike our cross in shape.” Of crosses of 
the same period in sculptural representations the most similar ones are two from Quintanilla de las 








24. A careful investigation and description of the stones, 
particularly the antique gems and cameos, is still outstanding 
and cannot be given here. 

25. Marvin Chauncey Ross mistakenly describes the letters 
and the decoration with small crosses, dots, commas, and leaves 
on the back side of all three crosses as en repoussé, which is 
here corrected. 

26. An old translation by Masdeu in Vigil, 0f.c#t. An ap- 
proximate translation of the text follows: May this gift, which 
was presented by Adefonsus, the humble servant of Christ, and 
was received with favor, remain to honor God. May he who 
dares to take it away from me, except where it pleases my will 
to give it, be struck by the divine lightning. This work was 
completed in the year of the Era 846. Beneath this sign the 
faithful meet death. Beneath this sign the enemy is defeated. 

27. Wf. José Amador de los Rios, El arte latino bizantino y 
las coronas de Guarrazar, Madrid, 1861, pl. 1, 8. The cross 
itself was composed of two different but completely equiva- 
lent crosses, and can therefore not have belonged to the crown. 
Since it was stolen in 1921 f om the Ameria Real in Madrid 


together with other pieces of the Treasure of Guarrazar, a 
careful examination is no longer possible. For the facts see 
my article in Ars hispaniae, 11, Barcelona, 1947, p. 318 and 
fig. 328. After this article was written, E. Camps Cazorla, in 
his publication of a new arm of the famous ivory cross from 
S. Millan de la Cogolla, which was recently purchased by the 
Museo Arqueolégico Nacional at Madrid (Adgquisiciones del 
Museo Arqueoldégico Nacional [1940-1945], Madrid, 1947, 
145) mentions, as prototypes for the form of this cross, not 
only our crosses at Oviedo and the cross from Santiago, but 
also the two arms of a visigothic cross from the treasure of 
Guarrazar (see Ars hispaniae, 11, p. 317, fig. 333). It has to 
be stated, however, that these arms are not only much broader 
and shorter, but that we have no indication whatever that 
they were wedged in a circular disk; it is not possible, therefore, 
to consider them as forerunners of the later Asturian crosses. 
Judging from their general shape, these arms belonged to a 
cross quite different in shape and in an entirely different 
technique. 
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Vilas and San Pedro de Nave.” In both, the processional crosses are held by Christ (?) and 
St. Peter. Although the general form of both is similar, one can here hardly speak of a central disk, 
but only of an emphasis on the point of juncture from which the four arms radiate, perhaps brought 
about by a precious stone. 

On the other hand, the form is found in Italy: in the so-called Cross of Berengar in the cathedral 
treasury at Monza,” or, with even far greater similarity, in the so-called Cross of Desiderius in the 
Museo Cristiano in Brescia (Fig. 9), which according to tradition was presented to the Cloister of 
S. Giulio in Brescia by King Desiderius (756-774)." This cross is extraordinarily like the cross of 
Oviedo not only in shape but also in general proportions; quite apart from the fact that it is also 
closer to it in time than any other example. Actually, as we hope to show below, further analogies 
between the cross of Oviedo and other Upper Italian goldsmith work can be drawn, through which 
these relations to Upper Italy gain in probability. 

The arms (Fig. 4) and the central disk (Fig. 3) of the front side of the Cross of the Angels are, 
as has already been mentioned, completely covered with filigree and precious stones. The arrange- 
ment is such that the filigree and the stones complement each other, or rather unite in a pattern 
in which the filigree supplies the equally distributed background ornament against which the stones 
are set off even more effectively. 

Three kinds of gold wires can be distinguished in the filigree decoration of the Cross of Angels: 
(1) laminae standing upright on their edges or smoothly hammered wires; (2) simple wire, 
spherical in cross section; (3) granular wire (true filigree). 

However, only the laminae standing upright on their edges are employed in a pure form, i.e. 
not further elaborated. The other wires, both the simple one which is spheroid in cross section and 
the granular wire, only occur twisted, i.e. two wires of the same kind placed next to each other and 
tightly interwoven, while in the case of the simple twisted wire two similar threads, one twisted 
to the right and another to the left, are generally laid next to each other. Consequently, in practice 
the following varieties are found on our cross: (1) upright standing laminae; (2) simple, twisted 
wire; (3) two simple wires, twisted, one to the right and one to the left, next each other; (4) granu- 
lar twisted wire. 

Of these four kinds the twisted wires, because of their strong plastic effect, are employed espe- 
cially at the edges and to emphasize the pattern on the arms of the cross, whereas the laminae 
standing upright on their edges serve as filling. The edge of the front side is formed by a granular 
and twisted wire. The zigzag line of the arms, whose boundary toward the central disk is formed 
by the connecting links between the paired stones, is made of two wires, twisted one to the right 
and one to the left, placed between high smooth laminae. The same wires, but without the lateral 
laminae, constitute the edge of the arms of the back (Fig. 5), and frame the cameo as well as the 
two concentric circles around it (Fig. 2). Nevertheless, the filigree acquires its particular character 
because of the simple, upright standing laminae. A few of these form long bands which again serve 
to subdivide the fields, but most are very short strips, twisted in varied shapes, which together 
are arranged into small patterns. The number of these forms, which, due to the peculiar character 
of the laminae, cannot cut into each other, is very limited. On our cross they are confined to three: 
a small, slightly bent stem, which ends in a circle /°, an ornament in the shape of a peltaC 9, 
and finally, a peculiar form, somewhat like a pair of spectacles ¢, which has a small round curve 








28. Illustrations in my article “Observaciones en torno al 
problema de la miniatura visigoda,” Archivo espafiol de arte, 
1945, pp. 241-265, and fig. 19. 

29. The published illustrations are inadequate. Cf. Emilio 
Campos Cazorla, “El arte visigodo,” in R. Menendez Pidal, 
Historia de Espana, 1, Espana visigoda, Madrid, 1940, p. 
562, fig. 332. 

30. Cf. Pietro Toesca, Storia dell’arte italiana, 111, Medi- 


oevo, p. 456, fig. 274. 

31. See Luigi Serra, “La mostra dell’antica oreficeria italiana 
alla triennale di Milano,” Bolletino d’arte, xxx, 1936, p. 78. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that the cross has been 
much altered at a later date, particularly the decoration of 
the medallion which derives from a later restoration. In this 
case we are interested only in the form of the cross which 
corresponds completely to the old form. 
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at the ends and in the center. These simple forms which are placed between the above-mentioned 
straight bridges comprise the whole filling. The small curved stems are put together to make small 
trees; the peltae are placed next each other with either the open or the closed sides touching; 
whereas the small spectacles are so placed in rows that the middle loop of one lies between the 
sides of two spectacles above it (Fig. 4). 

However, the particular character of the filigree of our cross is due not only to the individual 
ornamental forms but above all to the extraordinary denseness of the filling, which prevents us 
from distinguishing the varied decoration at first glance. This type of filigree ornamentation, whose 
most important task is to provide an agitated background for the stone settings, differs essentially 
from the few earlier filigree pieces from Spain known to us. These are a small sword sheath from 
Castiltierra (Segovia),*’ an earring from Daganzo de Arriba (Madrid),** more filigree work from 
Castiltierra®* as well as another sheath from Vila Nova de Paiva (Portugal).*® Neither the orna- 
mental forms, which show a predilection for spirals, eights and similar forms, nor the character of 
the filigree, in which the individual patterns have an independent effect and are not joined to make 
a larger decoration, nor yet the type of wire, which is usually simple granular (Vila Nova de Paiva) 
or smooth (Castiltierra), permit us to regard the filigree decoration of the Asturian crosses as de- 
veloping from earlier Spanish examples. 

However, we must admit that such derivation is difficult, especially because of the almost com- 
plete lack of filigree work in the preceding eighth century, and indeed not only in Spain but also in 
other countries of the Mediterranean region. While this deficiency in Spain could be explained 
on the ground of the political situation which makes an uninterrupted workshop tradition im- 
probable, in France, Italy, and other Mediterranean countries, the reason is found in the cessation 
of the custom of accessories which, as is well known, did not extend beyond the seventh century in 
the Mediterranean region and Central Europe. 

For this reason it may be permissible to extend our research from the eighth century to the sev- 
enth century, in which filigree was very popular in France as well as in Italy. A careful study 
proves that certain parallels between our cross and the so-called Lombard, i.e. Upper Italian, as 
well as East Roman, filigree work can be drawn in a wider sense. Very frequently “East Roman” 
and “Lombard” filigrees show, e.g., the two neighboring wires twisted, one to the right and one 
to the left; which, to be sure, had already occurred often in late antiquity.** On the other hand, 
they appear only occasionally on Frankish goldwork, where their occurrence has been connected 
with Byzantine or Lombard influences which are otherwise also recognizable in Frankish goldsmith 
art.°’ They are completely lacking in Visigothic work. 


J 





32. José Ferrandis Torres, “Artes decorativas visigodas,’ 
in R. Menéndez Pidal, Historia de Espana, 111, Espana visi- 
goda, Madrid, 1940, p. 633, fig. 409. 

33- Ibid., p. 634, fig. 410. 34. Ibid., p. 634, fig. 411. 

35. Russel Cortez, Ponteira em ouro dum punhal visigotico 
de Vila-Nova de Paiva. Ampurias, Vii-vill, Barcelona, 1945- 
46, pp. 351-354 with illustrations. 

36. T. D. Kendrick, Anglo-Saxon Art to A.D. 900, London, 
1938, pp. 65-66, points to late Roman examples from the 
Rhineland, the find of Szilagy Somlyo, of Sakrau, and the sword 
of Childerich in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. Cf. also, 
e.g., a ring at Berlin, Kaiser-Friedrich Museum, supposedly 
from northern Greece: Volbach, Amtliche Berichte aus den 
Preussischen Kunstsammlungen, xxxvil, Berlin, 1916-17, p. 
326, fig. 77; Wulff-Volbach, Die altchristlichen und mittel- 
alterlichen, byzantinischen und italienischen Bildwerke, Er- 
ganzungsband, 1923, p. 24 with illustration; Robert Zahn, 
Die Ausstellung von Schmuckarbeiten in Edelmetall aus den 
Staatlichen Museen, Berlin, 1932, p. 92, no. 3; Helmut 
Schlunk, Kunst der Spaétantike im Mittelmeerraum, spatantike 
und byzantinische Kleinkunst aus Berliner Besitz ( Ausstellung 
aus Anlass des vi. Internationalen Kongresses fiir Archi- 


ologie), Berlin, 1939, p. 36 and pl. 6; also gold brooch from 
Kumbulta (northern Caucasus), Roman Imperial period, idid., 
p. 14), mo. 21; ornamental disk from Krajova, Rumania, 
ninth(!) century, ibid., p. 14, no. 20. Cf. further, a Langobard 
gold disk fibula from Castel Trosino in R. Mengarelli, “La 
necropoli barbarica di Castel Trosino,” 
XII, 1902, pl. 8, 8 (illustration repeated in Franz Rademacher, 
Frankische Goldscheibenfibeln aus dem rheinischen Landes- 
museum in Bonn, Munich, 1940, p. 43, fig. 4); another 
Italian gold disk fibula: Mengarelli, of.cit., pl. 14, 6= 
Rademacher, of.cit., fig. 5. In general, see Rademacher, of.cit., 
p. 53. The round fibula mentioned there, supposedly found 
in Comacchio near Ravenna, (The Dark A ges, Loan Exhibition 
of Pagan and Christian Art in the Latin West and the Byzan- 
tine East, Worcester Art Museum, Feb. 20-Mar. 21, 1937, 
no. 122; J. Werner, Acta Archeologica, 1936, p. §7, fig. 2; 
H. Kiihn, JPEK, x11, 1938, pp. 18o0ff., pl. 185, 5; Pijoan, 
Summa Artis, Vill, p. 249, fig. 331) is a forgery. 

37. Rademacher, of.cit., p. 52; J. Werner, Miinzdatierte 
austrasische Grabfunde, Berlin, 1935, pp. 46ff. Hans Zeiss, 
“Die Herkunft der Fibel von Mélsheim,” Germania, xv, 1931, 
p- 188. 


Monumenti antichi, 
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This dependence is proved above all by the composition. It is true that ecclesiastical work of 
early times is not available for comparison; however, there are a number of Italian round fibulae, 
with strong Byzantine influence, which can be directly compared with the round central disk of the 
Cross of Angels (Fig. 3). For instance, the composition of our disk is repeated in a similar manner 
on a round fibula (Fig. 6), found in Isola Rizza and now in the Museum at Verona.” This fibula, 
dated in the seventh century, reveals a central stone and, at the edges, four pairs of almond-shaped 
settings with almandine inlay, between each of which is a small tree composed of filigree, in the 
very same shape as on the Cross of Angels. Even the hooks forming the trees have the same shape, 
i.e. they are slightly curved and end in a spiral. Although the wire itself, which is finely granulated, 
deviates from that on our cross, nevertheless the composition as such is so similar that the relation 
with Byzantinizing, possibly Upper Italian, work is decisively supported by this comparison. 

Finally, we must mention another type of filigree which is situated on the outer edges of the 
central disk on the upper side (Fig. 7). Here there are two equal rectangular fields, measuring 
3.7 cm. by 2.5 cm., which are formed by two vertical, simply twisted wires.*’ Within these strips 
are set, one on top of the other, small filigree forms, mostly composed of three small twisted wires 
rolled in a spiral at the top. This arrangement into oblong fields subdivided by bridges is similar 
to that which we have discovered on the front of the cross, but it differs from it in the exclusive use 
of twisted wire. From this we may assume that the filigree work stems from a later restoration, 
which is undoubtedly also the case with two more fields on the lower half of the disk, correspond- 
ing to the others in position. However, these were replaced at such a late period that it is not neces- 
sary to discuss them here. 

The Cross of the Angels has boxlike settings in which are placed jewels of different varieties 
(Figs. 1 and 4). Most of these settings are oval; the rest are circular, almond, rectangular, or nearly 
square. The walls of the settings are smooth and have no further decoration. The brim is inter- 
rupted by a sharp break; then the rise continues, extending slightly over the stone which is thus 
securely placed into the setting. In the case of the setting of the large central stone (Fig. 3), the 
base of the wall is also framed by a band of gold beads, whereas the settings on the back (Figs. 2 
and 5) are more strongly secured by twisted bands at the base. In the case of the cameo there are, 
as has already been mentioned, double bands, alternately twisted to the right and to the left, which 
also surround the two simple circles of pearls and border the edge of the cross. 

The shape of the box settings, as they occur in the Cross of the Angels, was spread all through 
western Europe by “East Roman” artists and dependent workshops as early as the seventh century. 
In Spain the treasure of Guarrazar,*° as well as some probably imported “Byzantine” goldwork™ 
bear witness to this. By contrast it does not appear on typical Visigothic work. In the case of true 
Byzantine work the box settings have been observed at a far earlier period, as in the great gold 
treasure of Assiut,*’ or in Italy in the binding of the Gospel, gift of Queen Theodelinde,** and in 


38. Fig. 9 from W. A. von Jenny and W. F. Volbach, Ger- Moreno kindly placed at my disposal. 





manischer Schmuck des friihen Mittelalters, Berlin, 1933, pl. 40. Cf. J. Amador de los Rios, El arte latino bizantino y 
17c. The fibula was found in 1872 in Isola Rizza. Further Jas coronas de Guarrazar, Madrid, 1861, pls. 1; 5, nos. 1, 2, 
illustrations in Venturi, Storia dell’arte italiana, 11, fig. 46; 7, 9. Ferdinand de Lasteyrie, Description du trésor de Guar- 
M. Rosenberg, Geschichte der Goldschmiedekunst auf tech-  razar, Paris, 1860, pls. 1, 2, 3, and 4; Ars hispaniae, loc.cit., 
nischer Grundlage, Einfihrung, p. 114, fig. 120; N. Aberg, figs. 328, 329, 330, 332, and 333. 


Die Goten und die Langobarden in der Volkerwanderungszeit, 
p. 156, fig. 298. Similar filigree work also appears on the so- 
called comb of Saint Theodelinde, Jenny and Volbach, of. cit., 
pl. 17d (Langobard ca. 600) as well as on a sword scabbard 
(also Langobard) from the Oder near Stettin, Jenny and Vol- 
bach, of.cit., pl. 23 below center; according to Zahn, Aus- 
stellung, op.cit., p. 112, it is Langobard work of the sixth to 


the seventh century. Comparable is also a round fibula from 
Senise, Jenny and Volbach, of.cit., pl. 22, no. 5; Laura Breg- 
lia, Catalogo delle oreficerie del Museo Nazionale di Napoli, 
Rome, 1941, p. 96, no. 1000 and pl. 42, 5. 


39. Photograph from a plaster cast which Prof. Gomez- 


41. Cf. the pair of jeweled gold earrings found in Estre- 
madura and now in the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore. Cf. 
Early Christian and Byzantine Art. Catalogue of the Exhibi- 
tion held at the Baltimore Museum of Art, April 25-June 22, 
1947, Baltimore, 1947, no. 854 and pl. 57. 

42. Cf. Walter Dennison, 4 Gold Treasure of the Late 
Roman Period (University of Michigan Studies. Humanistic 
Series, x11, New York), 1918. 

43. Pietro Toesca, of.cit., p. 332, fig. 205. I. Labarte, His- 
toire des arts industriels au moyen-age et a Vépoque de la 
renaissance, 2nd ed., Paris, 1872, 1, pl. 28. 
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the Votive Crown and the Cross of King Berengar.** However, when we compare the production 
of local, clearly native workshops, in Spain perhaps the treasure of Torredonjimeno,* in which the 
same settings are imitated in a much simpler form, the great gulf which separates this work from 
the treasure of Guarrazar, where East Roman influence is strong, is immediately clear. 

Therefore, even though direct prototypes exist in western Europe, and also in Spain, for similar 
box settings, nevertheless the high quality of the settings on the Cross of the Angels is evidence 
that it was done by excellently trained goldsmiths, who were well acquainted with the techniques 
diffused in the East Roman Empire. 

This becomes even clearer when we turn to the circular pearl settings, on the back of the cross, 
which frame the central cameo and the stones affixed to the ends of the arms (Figs. 2 and 5). These 
settings are fastened by means of small rings, placed on the bottom of the cross, which surround 
the stone in concentric circles with equal interstices. The large middle cameo has ten rings and the 
smaller end-stones have six each. Through these rings a thin gold wire was pulled, on which the 
small perforated pearls had been strung. Not only is the perforation of pearls and their fastening 
in individual settings on a wire pulled through them particularly characteristic of Byzantine work, 
but this manner of stringing pearls is also found on a few “Byzantine” goldsmith pieces, e.g. on 
a necklace from the famous gold treasure of Assiut,“’ on a bracelet in the Metropolitan Museum“ 
which is believed to originate from Egypt, on the Castellani fibula,*® on the Cross of Berengar in 
Monza,” as well as on the above-mentioned small cross from the treasure of Guarrazar, which has 
been wrongly connected with the Crown of King Swinthila.” In the Carolingian period, to be sure, 
this technique, which continued to be cultivated for centuries in Byzantium,” also spread to the 
west where it is found, e.g., on the Bursa of Enger™ (Fig. 26). Once again our cross is related to 
East Roman work by the technique as well as by the form of its stone settings; the isolated occur- 
rence of this technique on the “Byzantine” Cross of Guarrazar does not permit us, without further 
proof, to derive the technique from native forerunners. 

One particularity of the Cross of the Angels, for which no previous example has yet been found, 
either in Spanish or in East Roman goldsmith work, is the manner in which the gold foil is fastened 
to the wooden ground. In contrast to the front of the cross which is densely covered with filigree 
and precious stones, the back is almost completely smooth. Since the gold foil on the smooth side 
could easily become warped and wavy, and since to fasten it with nails would have had a disturbing 
effect, the expedient resorted to was to hide the nailheads by decorations (Figs. 2 and 5). This is 
undoubtedly the purpose of the small gold crosses, dots, and commas on the arms and the small leaf 
forms in the corners of the arms, as we can see in several places where the ornament has fallen off 





44. Pietro Toesca, of.cit., p. 333, figs. 206, 208; Yvonne 
Hackenbroch, Italienisches Email des friihen Mittelalters 
(Ars Docta, 11), Basel, 1938, p. 21, fig. 8. 

45. Samuel de los Santos Gener, “Un lote del tesorillo de 
orfebreria visigética hallado en Torredonjimeno,” Homenaje 
a Mélida, Madrid, 111, 1935; J. Pijoan, Summa Artis, Vill, 
pp. 416-417, figs. 608-609; H. Schlunk, Ars Aispaniae, 11, 
op.cit.. pp. 319-320. Martin Almagro, “Los fragmentos del 
tesoro de Torredonjimeno conservados en el museo arqueo- 
légico de Barcelona,” Memorias de los museos arqueolégicos 
provinciales, VII, 1946, Madrid, 1947, pp. 64-75 and pls. 
XI-XVIII. 

46. Cf. Marc Rosenberg, “Erster Zellenschmelz nérdlich 
der Alpen,” Jahrbuch der Preussischen Kunstsammlungen, 
XXXIX, 1918, p. 7. 

47. H. Schlunk, Kunst der Spatantike, of.cit., p. 39, no. 99; 
pl. 23; W. Dennison, 4 Gold Treasure, no. 12, pl. 32; Hay- 
ford Peirce and R. Tyler, L’art byzantin, Paris, 11, 1932, p. 
126, pl. 176; R. Zahn, Ausstellung von Schmuckarbeiten, p. 
89, no. 9; R. Zahn, Ammtliche Berichte aus den Preussischen 
Kunstsammlungen, XXXV, 1913, pp. 66ff. 


48. James Rorimer, The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Medieval Jewelry. A Picture Book, New York, 1944, pl. 1. 
Peirce and Tyler, L’art byzantin, 1, fig. 200a, b. 

49. Marc Rosenberg, Geschichte der Goldschmiedekunst 
auf technischer Grundlage (Zellenschmelz, 111. Die Friihdenk- 
maler), Frankfurt, 1922, pp. 5-6, figs. 9, 12; J. Pijoan, Summa 
Artis, VIII, p. 249, fig. 332; Yvonne Hackenbroch, Italienische 
Emails, op.cit., p. 12, fig. 3. 

50. Pietro Toesca, Storia dell’arte ttaliana, \1, p. 
fig. 206. 

51. Cf. above note 27. 

52. Cf. among many examples the icon of Saint Demetrius 
in the Guelph treasure in H. Schlunk, Kunst der Spatantike, 
no. 125. 

53. M. Rosenberg, Geschichte der Goldschmiedekunst auf 
technischer Grundlage (Zellenschmelz, 111. Die Friihdenk- 
miler), pp. 67-76, and figs. 106-111, 119; idem, “Erster Zel- 
lenschmelz nérdlich der Alpen,” of.cit., frontispiece; Wil- 
helm A. von Jenny, Die Kunst der Germanen im friihen Mit- 
telalter, Berlin, 1940, pl. 108. 
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to reveal the nailheads. However, as mentioned above, no direct analogies to the form of the orna- 
ment is known. The small crosses are composed of small arched disks with arms of almond-shaped 
curved leaves of different lengths. On the other hand, the corner decoration (Fig. 5) is formed 
by a pair of leaves, placed together in the shape of a heart, and by four more pairs which rise, two 
on each side, from the main leaves. The leaves are solidly modeled and each has a dot form above, 
a comma-like depression. This type of decoration, which was first referred to by Riegl,* occurs 
in a great number of goldsmith works of the seventh century which were influenced by Byzantine 
art. This points once more to eastern influence. 


Tue Cross or SANTIAGO 


In 1906 the Cross of Santiago mysteriously disappeared from the treasury of the church of San- 
tiago de Compostela. Therefore we are compelled to fall back on a few, and unfortunately not 
very satisfactory, old reproductions (Figs. 10, 11, 12, and 13), to which we can add detail draw- 
ings by Lopez Ferreiro (Fig. 20 and fig. d), which have been disregarded up to now.** Lopez Fer- 
reiro has also written the best description,” which is here reprinted, to supplement the photographs: 

“Consiste la riquisima presea en una ténue hoja de oro batido que cubre y envuelve por todas 
partes una alma de madera, en forma de Cruz, de brazos casi iguales realzadas en el anverso con 
adornos sobrepuestos como chatones y piedras grabadas y un menudo trabajo de filigrana y gusanillo 
trenzados y otras sencillas combinaciones de trazos rectilineos y curvilineas y algunos filetes granu- 
losos, y en el reverso, con la inscripcién que hemos copiado y algun trabajo de levantado o repujado, 
si es que no fueron hechos por el procedimiento de estampacion, que parece lo mas probable. 

“En el cruce de las dos traviesas habia dos medallones circulares también de oro. El del anverso, 
que segiin Castella, estaba adornado de doce chatones, ha desaparecido acaso al tiempo en que en el 
siglo XVII se puso en su sitio una Cruz también de oro de que habla remos en el capitulo XI, 
cubierta con una chapa de plata dorada, de pésimo gusto, sobre la cual se aplicd un Crucifijo también 
de plata. 

“En el centro del medallén del reverso se ve una curiosimo esmalte cloissoné o de campo cercado, 
que representa dos blancas palomas con manchas rojas picando una fruta azulada sobre fondo verde. 
Hallase inscripto el esmalte en un marco cuadrado formado por dos filas; la interior de dieciseis 
perlas, la exterior de bullones de oro, separados por un filete de filigrana. En el campo del medal- 
l6n sobre el cual estuvieron engastados ocho chatones, se ven también trabajos de filigrana rodeados 
de un circulo de bullénicos. En el extremo de cada brazo habia también un medallén ovalado con 
una gran piedra engarzada. Estas desaparecieron. Castella aun alcanzé a ver dos, que tenian graba- 
das, segiin él, una figura varonil con una palma en la mano, y la otra una inscripcién arabiga. 


54. A. Riegl, Die spatrémische Kunstindustrie, 2nd ed., 





Vienna, 1927, pp. 383-384. 

55. The cross was first illustrated by A. Lopez Ferreiro, 
Historia de la Iglesia de Santiago de Compostela, 11, 1899, pp. 
171-172 and repeated from it by Juan de Contreras, Marqués 
de Lozoya, Historia del arte hispanico, 1, Barcelona, 1931, p. 
336, fig. 413; also in J. Pijoan, Summa Artis, vill, p. 467, 
figs. 679, 680. A detail illustration in Marvin Chauncey Ross, 
“The Earliest Spanish Cloisonné Enamels,” Notes Hispanic, 
II, 1942, pp. 80-95, fig. 6, and in W. L. Hildburgh, Medieval 
Spanish Enamels, pl. 1, fig. 2; details of both sides of the 
central medallion also in my short description of Asturian 
minor arts, Ars hispaniae, 11, figs. 419-420. Our reproductions 
are made from four phototypes, made by Hauser and Menet, 
Madrid, from a negative, now lost or destroyed, by D. J. 
Limia. I obtained these phototypes through the courtesy of my 
friend, Luis Vazguez de Parga, who acquired them recently at 
Santiago de Compostela. 

56. A. Lopez Ferreiro, Lecciones de arqueologia sagrada, 
2nd ed., Santiago, 1894, figs. 254 and 258, which are here 


given somewhat enlarged (figs. 13 and 27). 

57. Lopez Ferreiro, Historia ..., 11, pp. 169-173. There 
is also an old description by Morales, Viaje, pp. 125-126. It 
reads as follows: “Tiene tres Cruces con Lignum Crucis en 
ellas. . . . Otra es muy pequefia con un Crucifijo antiquisimo, 
y la tiene asida en una Cruz de oro muy semejante a la de los 
Angeles de Oviedo en el talle y en el labor, y en los engastes, 
y en la red de gusanito, salvo que la de Oviedo es un poco 
mayor: didla el Rey D. Alfonso III llamado el Magno, como 
lo dicen las letras en otra parte lisa. . . . Parece tuvo hecha 
esta Cruz para ofrecerla quando consagraron la iglesia de 
Santiago, que este Rey labré, porque esta Consagracién fué un 
afio, o dos después de esto, como parece en el Privilegio.” That 
the church of Santiago, built by Alfonso III, dates from 872, 
not from 899, as Conant stated (The Early Architectural 
History of the Cathedral of Santiago de Compostela, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1926) is proved not only by our Cross but also 
by the Crénica de Sampiro, to which Morales refers. The act 
of consecration, referred to by Conant, is apocryphal. See Ars 
hispaniae, 11, pp. 382-383. 
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“En los brazos de la cruz se conservan atin dos pequefias asas de oro, de las cuales pendian, sin 
duda, las letras griegas de alfa y omega.” 

Lopez Ferreiro also adds three notes. They read as follows: 

(1) “La inscripcién completa dice asi: 08 HONOREM SCI IACOBI APLI OFFERUNT FAMULI ADEFON- 
SUS PRINCEPS ET SCEMENA REGINA. HOC OPUS PERFECTUM EST IN ERA DCCCC DUODECIMA. HOC 
SIGNO VINCITUR INIMICUS. HOC SIGNO TUETUR PIus.””* 

(2) “Los chatones son, en su mayoria, cornerinas, alguna turquesa, melanitas 6 piedras negras, 
y vidrios incolores sobre fondo colorido, que quiere semejar rubi 6 amatista. 

“Entre todas, las piedras que en un principio adornaban la Cruz, eran, por lo menos, setenta y 
nueve. 

“Las dimensiones de la Cruz, son 46 centimetros de alto por 44 y medio de ancho y dos de 
grueso. Los brazos de la cruz, en los extremos, tienen seis centimetros de ancho, y al cruzarse en 
el centro, tres y medio.” 

(3) “Recientemente se quité la chapa de plata y la cruz de oro que estaba debajo; en su lugar 
se puso una cruz de cristal con un pequefio trocito de Lignum crucis.” 

Before we discuss in detail Lopez Ferreiro’s description, which contains some easily under- 
standable errors, we can already anticipate a fact which results from a quick comparison: the Cross 
of Santiago is extraordinarily closely related to the Cross of Angels. Not only are form and meas- 
urements almost exactly identical (Cross of Angels 46.5 :45.5 cm., Cross of Santiago 46:44.5 cm.), 
but the decoration of the crosses is also the same. The front of each is chased in a closely knit mesh 
of filigree (cf. Figs. 4 and 20), which has the same character and organization and even the same 
number of settings: nine stones on the lower and ten each on the side and upper arms. Only the 
central disk is lacking in the Cross of Santiago and was replaced by a modern one in the seventeenth 
century or later (Fig. 11). However, in comparing the central disk of the back (Fig. 13) with the 
corresponding one of the front of the Cross of Angels (Fig. 3) we see that they are alike. It is true 
that the stones, which had been squeezed closer to the edge, are now missing, but their arrange- 
ment and the filigree decoration between them, correspond exactly to the Cross of Angels. The 
only difference is in the center where, instead of an antique stone, there is a small enamel, often 
discussed in literature, and to which we shall return below. 

As for the back of the Cross of Santiago we find, except for the already mentioned central disk, 
complete agreement with the Cross of Angels (cf. Figs. 2 and 12). Again there is a big stone in 
a box setting at the corner of each arm. It is surrounded by two free-standing metal rings, fastened 
to the floor by clasps and closely studded with small pearls. Likewise, the inscription is repeated 











57a. The phototypes of Hauser y Menet (see note 55) per- 
mit part of the inscription to be read. Since this reading differs 
slightly from that given by Lopez Ferreiro, which up to now 
has been repeated by all authors who have described the cross, 
I give here a reading of those letters which I recognize with 
certainty: 


(1) +OB HONOREM SCI LACObi API! 

(2) OFFERVNT FAMVLI 

(3) adEFONSVS PRInceps (cum? et?) COnjuGe 
(4) SCEMENA REGiNa 

(5) HoC oPVS PERfECTVM Est 

(6) IN ERA DCCCC A DVODECIMA 

(7) HOC SIGNO VINCITVR INIMICVS 

(8) HOC SIGNO TVETVR PIVS 


I have rendered in small type those letters which I cannot 
read and which I have supplied or conjectured on the basis of 
the previous reading by Lopez Ferreiro. The principal vari- 
ants are: V.1 starts with a +; -bi and -l are no longer visible 
and are reconstructed after the text of Lopez Ferreiro. V.2: 
possibly a word should be reconstructed following FAMVLI, 
but I am not able to read anything with certainty; frequently 


there appear in such cases the words XPI or DEI. V.3: recon- 
structed after Lopez Ferreiro: ad; nceps; I cannot read ET, 
but there appears clearly a word following this which I read 
CO ...G.; the reconstruction CONJUGE seems very prob- 
able; before it, must be reconstructed either the ET of Lopez 
Ferreiro or, perhaps, a CVM. V.4: some letters seem to follow 
REGINA, but I am not sure. The a of REGINA has been sup- 
plied. V.5: the letters 0, 0, f, t have been supplied after Lopez 
Ferreiro. V.6: after CCCC one reads very clearly an A. The 
arrangement of the lines on this cross differs somewhat from 
that used on the other crosses, as will best be seen in a sche- 
matical drawing: 
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on both sides of the arms and even agrees in the wording of the last three lines. Finally, the gold 
foil is fastened to the wooden core in the same manner; not only the small appliquéd gold crosses, 
dots and commas, but also the small gold leaves in the corners are repeated in the same manner. 

The similarity between the two crosses therefore points beyond a casual relationship: the Cross 
of Santiago, donated in 874, reveals itself as an exact copy of the Cross of Angels and was undoubt- 
edly directly modeled from it in Oviedo itself. 

Lopez Ferreiro’s text needs only a short comment. The letters of the inscription, as in the Cross 
of Angels (and later in the Cross of Victory), were soldered and not embossed, nor can there be 
a question of Alpha and Omega regarding the pendants; indeed, it is more probable that the Cross 
of Santiago as well as the Cross of Oviedo had several pendants on each side-arm although this 
can no longer be verified. The similarity between the two crosses is accentuated by the fact that 
the Cross of Santiago, also lacking bottom pegs, was not a processional cross but must have been 
hung over the altar exactly as its prototype. Even the new central disk (Fig. 11) appears to be a 
rough imitation of the back disk, unless the old front side itself had served as a model. 


THE Cross or VICTORY 


The Cross of Victory (Figs. 14 and 15), presented to the cathedral of Oviedo by Alfonso III 
in 908, differs essentially from the first two crosses. It is not only considerably larger (92:72 cm.), 
but its form also distinguishes it from the others. It is a so-called Latin cross with a long lower arm 
and a bottom peg showing it to be a processional cross, as can be seen clearly in the photograph 
of the oak cross (Fig. 19).°* The arms widen slightly toward the sides and end in three small disk- 
like shapes which are also set into semicircular projections. Nevertheless, a fundamental relation- 
ship with the Cross of Angels is established by the appearance of the round central disk to which 
the arms are attached. 

As in the Cross of Angels, the wooden core itself is composed of two bars fitted into each other, 
the vertical one corresponding to the trunk of the cross and being that much longer. In the middle 
of the central disk, which was originally circular, there is a small square depression in which were 
kept relics, although traces of these can no longer be found. The cross was more seriously damaged 
than the Cross of Angels and was thoroughly restored at an undeterminable later period. From this 
restoration date the large metal mounts on the right arm. Today, as in the Cross of Angels, a modern 
metal cover protects the wooden core from further injury.” 

The front of the Cross of Victory, including the medallion as well as the arms, is very richly 
decorated. The medallion (Fig. 16) consists of three different ornamental zones arranged around 
a central precious stone (unfortunately lost). There are a small inner enamel wreath made of four 
similar enameled plates, a middle zone composed of eight precious stones framed by colored inlay, 
and a wide border of precious stones alternating with small enameled plates. 

The arms show two completely different kinds of decoration (Figs. 14, 16, and 17): a small, 
almost square field adjacent to the central disk, which is formed by four triangular enameled plates, 
and one zone resulting from the oblong boxes with a semicircular outer edge which are situated 
in the axes of the arms and framed by a spirally wound wire. This zone is organized into three 
parallel strips which are set alternately with precious stones and with small plates with colored 
inlay arranged about a pearl, the wider central zone containing the larger stones. On the ends of 
the arms are placed two individual stones, framed by a wreath of leaves, one on the semicircular 
projection and another on the circular edge. 

While the decoration of the front of the Cross of Victory differs substantially from that of the 

58. The photograph of the wooden core of the Cross of wooden Cross of Angels). 


Victory probably corresponds to the front, as the nail holes of 59. Illustrations in the above-mentioned book of D. José 
the back are missing (cf. our illustration, Fig. 8, of the Cuesta, see note 18. 
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Cross of Angels and the Cross of Santiago, the back (Fig. 15) continues in their tradition. Again 
only the central medallion and the ends of the arms are emphasized by precious stones, while the 
actual trunk remains undecorated and serves only to secure the inscription and the small crosses. 

The richest ornament is seen on the central medallion (Fig. 18), which is related to the front 
in organization. In the middle there was probably also originally a precious stone, which, however, 
was replaced by a reliquary in the seventeenth century. In the four diagonals around the reliquary 
are precious stones in box settings, and between them are plant forms with small leaves of a dark 
green inlay.” The zone bounded by a wavy line is surrounded by a wide band with eight precious 
stones in box settings in the axes and diagonals, which alternate with filigree decorations. 

At the ends of the beams of the cross (Fig. 15) there is a large stone in the center of each while 
three more are placed on each of the semicircular projections. 

The inscription, which also consists of individual soldered letters, begins once again on the upper 
beam and continues on the side and lower arms. The crosses, dot- and comma-ornaments in the 
center likewise have the same form as on the first crosses. Only on the lower, much longer arm 
is the sign repeated twice, one above another. The inscription itself is worded as follows:” 


SVSCEPTVM PLACIDE MANEAT HOC IN HONORE DI QUOD OFFERVNT 

FAMVLI XPI ADEFONSVS PRINCES ET SCEMENA REGINAV 

QVISQVIS AVFERRE HOC DONARIA NOSTRA PRESVMSERIT 

FVLMINE DIVINO INTEREAT IPSEV 

HOC OPVS PERFECTVM ET CONCESSVM EST 

SANTO SALVATORI OVETENSE SEDISV 

HOC SIGNO TVETVR PIVSY HOC SIGNO VINCITVR INIMCVs © 

ET OPERATVM ES IN CASTELLO GAVZON ANNO REGNI NSI XLII 
DISCVRRENTE ERA DCCCCXLVIY¥ 


As we have seen, the form of the Cross of Victory differs from that of the Cross of Angels. The 
arms are much less wide toward the edges and are particularly distinguished by the semicircular 
projections at the ends. Even though the large central medallion clearly recalls that on the Cross 
of Angels, nevertheless there are other prototypes for the general form and for the ends of the 
arms. A certain relationship exists with two painted crosses, hung above the tribune of the church 
of San Salvador de Valdedids in Asturia, dated 893, which have two semicircular projections at 
the ends of the arms. However, there are also relations with goldsmith work beyond the Pyrenees. 
Metz has already referred to the large reliquary of Charlemagne on which similar decorative 
motifs appear,” and the same direction is suggested by a comparison with the so-called Ardenne 
Cross of the Germanic Museum in Niirnberg. This is probably an East French work, which Rosen- 
berg prefers to place in the ninth rather than the tenth century.” However, the similarities with 
these pieces are not so great as to substantiate, without further proof, direct dependence. 

When we study the filigree, which, to be sure, does not have the same importance on this cross 
as on the first two mentioned, we realize that certain forms of the wire are exactly repeated. The 
front (Figs. 14 and 17) as well as the medallion of the back (Fig. 18) are framed by granular 
twisted wire, while the arms of the back are bordered by two wires, twisted one to the right and 








60. The majority of the small pearls appearing in our 
photograph come from the last restoration. For the old con- 
dition compare fig. 15. 

61. Old translation (by Masdeu) in Vigil, of.cit., p. 17. 
The text is approximately translated as: May this gift, which 
was presented by the servants of Christ, Alfonso and Queen 
Scemena, and was received with favor, remain to honor God. 
May he who dares to take away our gift be struck by the 
divine lightning. This work was completed and dedicated to 


the cathedral of Oviedo, which is consecrated to the Saviour. 
Beneath this sign the faithful meet death. Beneath this sign the 
enemy is defeated. And it was worked in the Fortress Gauzon 
in the forty-second year of our reign, in the Era 946 (i.e. 
A.D. 908). 

62. P. Metz in Bossert, of.cit., fig. p. 205. 

63. M. Rosenberg, “Das Stephansreliquiar im Lichte des 
Utrechtpsalters,” Jahrbuch der Preussischen Kunstsammlungen, 
XLIII, 1922, pp. 169ff., figs. 176-177, figs. 8 and ro. 
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10. Cross of Santiago. Front (photo: Hauser y Menet, Madrid) 


11. Cross of Santiago. Front, 
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13. Cross of Santiago. Back, 
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14. Cross of Victory. Front. Oviedo, Camara Santa 15. 
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16. Cross of Victory. Front, detail of medallion 17. Cross of Victory. Front, detail of lower 
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one to the left (Fig. 15). However, where the filigree is used to fill the space, i.e. on the outer 
edge of the back medallion (Fig. 18), it is completely different. Here, in the eight fields filled 
with filigree, we can distinguish four different ornaments, each of which is repeated in the opposite 
field. The decisive difference apparent to the eye is that here it is not a case of a dense filling meant 
only as a background for the stones, but of individual, clearly distinguishable forms, which have 
a varied character, technically as well as artistically. For while the filigree forms on the earlier 
crosses consist of small smooth laminae closely set in narrow compartments, here there are sub- 
stantially longer beaded wires which form patterns developing from vegetable motifs. The ex- 
cellent reproductions (fig. ) make an exact description unnecessary. Nevertheless, one fact de- 
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(a) Cross of Angels. Front, upper arm of cross (6) Cross of Victory. Back, medallion, filigree motif 
(Steinmiller drawing) (Steinmiiller drawing) 








serves to be emphasized: these ornaments are not only soldered to the ground, but are also fastened 
by means of small loops and transverse bands, while the ends of the rolled tendrils run into small 
granular gold beads soldered to the ground. In this, the filigree of the Cross of Victory differs 
completely not only from that of the Cross of Angels but also from all earlier filigree work in 
Spain. Prototypes for this technique, in the manner of filling as well as in the individual patterns, 
are already found in a group of gold objects, probably originating from the first half of the ninth 
century, as in the reliquary and the so-called Big A in the treasury of the cathedral of Conques;“ 
however, the characteristic little gold grains are lacking here. Individual gold grains at the ends 
of the filigree wire, but completely enclosed by it, are found instead on the outer corner of the 
Gospel of Charles the Bald in the Louvre,” in which exactly the same technique and pattern 
are also repeated (fig. c). Very similar granular filigree is also found on a small belt buckle from 
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(c) Psalter of Charles the Bald. Cover, filigree work. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale (after Arbman) 


the region near Chateauroux.” The similarity between these objects and the Cross of Victory is so 
marked that they can be explained only on the grounds of a more or less direct connection. 

With regard to the settings of the stones, only very few forms on the Cross of Victory are di- 
rectly related to the Cross of Angels. These are the settings on the edges of the back with rock- 
crystal inlay (Fig. 15), where there is a stone in the center of each beam and three on the circular 
projections. These settings consist of small boxes, with steplike gradations from the ground, whose 


64. J. Pijoan, Summa Artis, vii, p. 346, fig. 475. holm, 1937, p. 157; fig. 27. From this our figure 24. 
65. Labarte, Histoire des arts industriels. . . , 1, pl. 313 66. H. Arbman, of.cit., pl. 58, 3a, 3b. 
Holger Arbman, Schweden und das karolingische Reich, Stock- 
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edges lie smoothly against the inset stones. The form is not identical with, but very similar to, the 
settings we have seen on the front of the Cross of Angels. 

Other, deep platelike settings, which Rosenberg called Muldenfassungen, are found on the 
front medallion (Fig. 16) in the eight settings on the edge. Here the border ends with a beaded 
edge, while the stones are held by a close band of wire and the “plates” by a pearl edging. The 
settings of the four inner stones on the back of the same medallion (Fig. 18) are somewhat simpler; 
they do not have the double beaded edge. Settings of this kind are known, again from Carolingian 
goldsmith work of the second half of the ninth century, as in the so-called Ardenne Cross in the 
Germanic Museum in Niirnberg,” as well as in the upper and lower book-cover of the above-men- 
tioned prayer book of Charles the Bald. 

A third type of setting is so arranged that from a smaller lower box, encircled by two bands 
of filigree, rise four little crockets of curled leaves which are held by a small free-jutting filigree 
band (Fig. 17). Above this, and clasped by the clawlike crockets, is the stone itself, which is also 
freely suspended in the air. The same technique in different variations occurs already in Byzantine 
art: in Spain in a small gold cross hung from the Crown of King Reccesvinth, probably imported 
from Byzantium, as well as in a group of other Byzantine objects. However, here the crockets 
are richer, i.e. formed by small leaves. This technique appears further in Carolingian work, as on 
the book-cover from S. Emmeran in Regensburg which was made in Rheims or St. Denis in the 
second half of the ninth century. The lower box is higher and elaborately pierced, either with an 
arcade motif or with a leaf ornament, while the crockets imitate small palmette leaves." The 
analogy is therefore not complete, but both have in common the characteristic peculiarity, namely, 
that “the stones are freely suspended in the air.”” Consequently the settings of the Cross of Victory 
are also derived from these or from related prototypes with which we are not yet familiar. 

Finally, we must mention the settings of the pearls, surrounded by stone inlay, which are 
mounted in cells on the arms of the Cross. These pearls are in high tower-like settings with a band 
of filigree around the edges. The settings, which Zahn likened to cartridge shells, also find proto- 
types in Byzantine art, although here the pearls, as almost always in true Byzantine art, are pierced 
and fastened on a wire pulled through them, while in our cross they are simply clasped by a high- 
standing edge of wire.” In this case the book-cover from S. Emmeran supplies an exact parallel” 
and again confirms the relation of the Asturian goldsmith school to workshops beyond the Pyrenees. 

A technique found on the Cross of Victory but not seen in earlier crosses, or in other early Span- 
ish work, is the formation of a specific pattern by the grouping of colored inlays, each in individually 
mounted cells of vegetable or geometric shape. This technique should be distinguished from the 
technique, favored from the fourth to the seventh century in the East Roman territory as well as 
by the barbarian peoples, in which almandine or other colored stones are placed in stripes or in 
broad surfaces, with the individual cells set closely together to form a colorful all-over surface. 
These forms occur on the arms and on the front and back medallions. On each of the arms (Fig. 
17) there are two trefoils, formed by a small center and two long side leaves, arranged about a 
small stone or a pearl; as well as two small circular shapes filled with stones, which are fixed be- 
tween the outer points of the leaves; or also, at the ends of the arms, similar forms which outline, 
like a wreath, the individual stones on the projections. On the front medallion (Fig. 16) are simi- 
lar leaves with green, purple, and red filling, of which six, in three pairs, frame a center stone. On 
the back (Fig. 18) two leaves seem to grow between the stones of two heart-shaped forms. 


67. Marc Rosenberg, of.cit., pp. 176-178, figs. 8, 10. lungen, xxxvill, Berlin, 1916-17, pp. 11ff. 
68. Labarte, of.cit., 1, pls. 30 and 31. 70. Labarte, Histoire des arts industriels ..., 1st ed., Paris, 
69. Helmut Schlunk, “Relaciones entre la Peninsula Ibérica 1864, Album, 1, pl. Xxxv. 
y Bizancio durante la época visigoda,” Archivo espanol de 71. R. Zahn, of.cit., pp. 11ff., H. Schlunk, of.cit., p. 202. 
arqueologia, 1945, pp. 177-204, figs. 29, 30; and above all, 72. Labarte, Histoire ...-, 1st ed., 1, pl. Xxxv. 


R. Zahn, Amtliche Berichte aus den Preussischen Kunstsamm- 
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These leaf forms, particularly the pattern on the arms in which trefoils are arranged about a 
stone or pearl, sometimes alternating with stones in settings, are known from a group of Carolin- 
gian goldsmith works. These include above all the edge of the so-called Patena of Charles the 
Bald in the Louvre™ and the book-cover from St. Emmeran in Regensburg™ in Munich (Fig. 22), 
both dating from the second half of the ninth century. Gbmez-Moreno” considered the possibility 
of a Spanish origin for the frame of the Patena of Charles the Bald, which cannot be proved; Metz, 
who also noticed the relations to the book-cover from St. Emmeran, remarked that “this relation- 
ship does not necessarily imply a dependence of the Spanish on French prototypes,” since similar 
instances are not peculiar to the school of Rheims-St. Denis alone.’* Nevertheless, I wish to em- 
phasize that the correspondence could not be more complete, and that between the treatment and 
form of the blossom motif on the book-cover of St. Emmeran and on the Cross of Victory no distinc- 
tion can be made. I have not yet seen other examples, to which Metz seems to refer; in any case, 
I know of no direct prototypes in Spain itself. Therefore I believe we can assume direct relations 
between the two groups. 


THE PrRoBLEM OF THE ENAMELS 


The enamels on the Cross of Victory (Fig. 16) are composed of twenty-eight plaques, of which 
three are lost today. There are: (1) four small plaques, with both of the long sides cut in a crescent 
shape, which frame the reliquary in the interior of the medallion (one is missing); (2) eight wider 
plaques of irregular shape, at the edge of the medallion; (3) sixteen triangular plaques which 
are placed on the four arms of the cross in groups of four (two are missing). These plaques were 
made to measure directly for our cross and fastened by small hooks. The basic colors of the enamels 
are dark green, dark blue, and dark brown. There is also white and orange red. 

Two classes of plaques can be differentiated from the point of view of ornament 


A. PLAQUES WITH PLANT MOTIFS B. PLAQUES WITH ANIMAL DECORATION 
Group I 4 (1 missing) Group 2 8 
Group 3 4 Group 3 12 (2 missing) 


28 (25 extant) 


The plant ornamentation is comparatively simple. On the small inner plaques (Group 1) there 
rise a small central and two lateral “split” palmette leaves from a small form, similar to the upper 
part of a heart. Further branches grow from them ending in a leaf and a circular disk. The plant 
motifs in the triangular plaques (Group 3) are similar, but here there are actual little trees, grow- 
ing from a small triangular root, from which equal lateral palmettes and more branches appear, 
while, above an almond-shaped leaf in the middle, two lancet-like leaves grow, which show a small 
disk made of filigree wire at the starting point. 

The plaques with animal decoration show different motifs. On the central disk, where two simi- 
lar plaques are arranged on opposite sides, there are a quadruped (difficult to identify), a heraldic 
bird resembling an eagle, a fish, and a peacock. On the triangular plaques on the arms of the cross 
the peacock and the quadruped are almost exactly repeated four times, with the addition of a dove 
on two plaques; the two missing triangular plaques probably also showed a dove. 

Furthermore, the plaques are filled with a row of ornamental motifs which show small triangles 
at the edge and steplike forms, either with leaves like those described above, or used individually 


73. J. J. Marquet de Vasselot, Catalogue sommaire de 74. Labarte, Histoire des arts industriels, 2nd ed., pl. Xx1x; 
Porféwrerie, de Pémaillerie et des gemmes du moyen-age au PP. Metz in Bossert, Geschichte des Kunstgewerbes, Vv, p. 212, 
XVII siécle (Musée National du Louvre), Paris, 1914, p. 12, pl. XIII opposite p. 208. 
pl. 11. E. Molinier, Histoire générale, fig. p. 89. Peirce and 75. Gomez-Moreno, Iglesias mozdrabes, p. 379. 

Tyler, of.cét., 1, fig. 117. 76. P. Metz, of.cit., pl. XIII opposite p. 208. 
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to decorate the edge. It is difficult to point out exact parallels for the representation of animals, 
and I know of no one who has discovered such similarities. However, before treating this problem 
in detail, we must consider two monuments which have been directly associated with our cross: the 
already mentioned enamel plaque of the Cross of Santiago and the enamel plaque reused on the 
Caja of Fruela II in the Camara Santa in Oviedo. 

The enamel plaque on the Cross of Santiago is extraordinarily small. According to the measure- 
ments mentioned for the cross, it must have been about 2.4:1.3 cm.” Since, unfortunately, there is 
no living archaeologist to give us an exact description, we must depend solely on Lopez Ferreiro 
and the photograph. We repeat again the words of Lopez Ferreiro: 

“En el centro del medallén del reverso se ve un curiosisimo esmalte cloisonné o de campo ex- 
cavado, que representa dos blancas palomas con manchas rojas picando una fruta azulada sobre 
fondo verde.” 

As is clearly seen in the drawing by Lopez Ferreiro (fig. d), the body of the doves is fashioned 
by a single, somewhat almond-shaped wire, to which another wire, describing the head and neck, 
and to which also the legs are attached. The legs consist of two small wires united at the bottom by 
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(2) Cross of Santiago. Enamel (e) Cross of Santiago. Reused (f) above left: Cross of Victory. Front, 
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a platform; the tails are heart-shaped. A wire ending in a small round disk is attached to the back 
of the necks. Between the doves is a smal] almond-shaped fruit. Other space-filling decorations, } 
like those found on the Cross of Victory, are absent. 

This enamel plaque is enclosed by a small rectangular frame of sixteen pearls, a thin twisted wire 
and a border of small gold beads (Fig. 13). The impression given by the description of Lopez 
Ferreiro (see above) that frame and filigree belong together, i.e. that the enamel plaque was con- 
tained in a frame, is confirmed by the photograph. We had already noted that the back of the ; 
medallion of the Cross of Santiago (Fig. 13) is remarkably similar to the front of the medallion 
of the Cross of Angels (Fig. 3). A minute comparison of the two medallions shows a complete 
agreement as to composition. Only the central filling is different; while there is a large, oval stone 
in the center of the Cross of Angels, the corresponding point of the Cross of Santiago shows the 
rectangular enamel plaque with setting described above. About the central decoration of both } 
pieces are arranged eight stones, four in the axes and four in the diagonals, all of which have fallen 
off the Cross of Santiago. Between the stones are small filigree decorations: above and below, two 
small trees with curling branches, and peltae on the sides between straight bridges. The outer bor- 
der is formed by a garland of gold beads. 

However, on the Cross of Santiago the decoration is forcibly pushed closely together; without ‘ 
doubt this was caused by the difficulty of suiting the rectangular plaque to the round form. In fact, 


77. The illustration in Hildburgh, Medieval Spanish Enamels, pl. 11, 2 corresponds to the scale of the original. 
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the photograph shows clearly that the enamel plaque with its frame was sunk into the floor of the 
medallion; a small wire served to bound the oblong cavity. 

From this description, which concurs with that of Lopez Ferreiro, the writer believes there is 
not the slightest doubt that the enamel plaque and its frame form a unit, which was reused in the 
Cross of Santiago (fig. e). This follows not only from the composition of the medallion, but also 
from the description of the center decoration. Thus, every reason for the assumption that the enamel 
must be contemporary with the cross, as Gdmez-Moreno,” Hildburgh,” and Marvin Chauncey 
Ross” believed, disappears. We have already remarked how ill-matched the two are in shape. The 
ornament with the enamel plaque was probably a small brooch, for which no exact date has yet 
been determined. The brooch measures ca. 4.5 cm. in width and 3.6 cm. in height. Since secular 
jewelry of the eighth and ninth centuries is very rare, owing to the cessation of accessories in the 
seventh century, we need not be surprised that similar works from these centuries have not yet been 
recognized in Spain or in other European countries. The outer border of gold beads is already 
known from work of the seventh century such as the Castellani fibula.” 

The third enamel from Asturias is a gold plaque, almost rectangular in outline (9.9, 15 :0.4.cm.), 
with two slightly curved arcs on the narrow sides, and adorned with precious stones, almandine 
inlay and champlevé enamel (Fig. 21). This plaque was reemployed on the top of the Caja de los 
Agatas. According to an inscription on the floor of the Caja, it was presented to the Cathedral of 
Oviedo in 910 by Fruela II and his wife Nunilo called Scemena.** The reuse is made probable 
not only by a stylistic comparison but also because the lid under the plaque was left bare,” quite 
apart from the fact that the plaque with its scalloped edges could hardly have been thus made for 
the box. Like the cameo on the Cross of Victory and the brooch on the Cross of Santiago, the plaque 
was probably a special personal gift of the donors for reuse on the box. It would be interesting to 
know its former use; perhaps it was the lid of a small box which had the same shape. It seems too 
large for a piece of jewelry, as has been conjectured. At any rate, nothing points to a particular 
ecclesiastical purpose any more than with the brooch of the Cross of Santiago; which suits our 
supposition that it was a personal gift of the king. 

The twelve little enamel plaques in champlevé fall into three groups of four corresponding 
pieces. The four in the outer corners have a semicircular top edge, while the lower side is formed 
by two segments of a circle. They are decorated with two birds, symmetrically placed on either 
side of a small tree. The four plaques in the middle of the long sides are nearly triangular, but 
two of the sides are slightly curved. They show a fantastic quadruped with a spirally coiled tail. 
The last four, four-sided but with unequal sides which are curved in part, are set in the middle 
of the plaque. They are adorned with a fantastic animal with a bird’s (?) head and a body with 
two fins or feathers, and ending in a spiral foot or fishtail. 

While this champlevé plaque is considered a work of the seventh century by both Gémez-Mo- 
reno“ and Ferrandis,” with the former looking to a “Byzantine” and the latter to a Visigothic 
origin, Metz® was the first, to my knowledge, to point to the relation with the book-cover from 
Lindau in the Morgan Library (Fig. 24), which, according to him, indicated Irish origin or in- 
fluence. The same reference was made by Hildburgh,” who, in addition, attempted to establish a 


78. Gémez-Moreno, Iglesias mozdrabes, p. 379. 83. D. Victor Hevia of Oviedo, who has lifted the plaque and 
79. Hildburgh, Medieval Spanish Enamels, pp. 27-28. viewed it from below, kindly gave me this information. 

80. M. Chauncey Ross, of.cit., p. 83. 84. M. Gomez-Moreno, Iglesias mozdrabes, p. 382. 

81. See note 49. 85. J. Ferrandis Torres, “Artes decorativas visigodas,” 


82. The inscription reads: Susceptum placide maneat hoc 0f.cit., pp. 621-622. E. Camps Cazorea, too, believes it to be 
in ho(no)re D(e)i quod offerunt famuli Xpi Froila et Nunilo of visigothic origin. See Adquisiciones del Museo Arqueo- 
cognomine Scemena. Hoc opus perfectum et concessum est sco. /dgico Nacional, 139. 


Salvatori Ovetensis. Quisquis auferre hoc donaria n(o)s(tr)a 86. P. Metz in Bossert, Geschichte des Kunstgewerbes, v, 
presumseri fulmine divino intereat ipse. Operatum est era pp. 212. 
peccecxLviil. Thus the work ranks with the above-mentioned 87. Hildburgh, Medieval Spanish Cloisonné Enamels, pp. 


already because of the wording of the inscription. 34-39. 
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connection with the reliquary of Enger (Fig. 26) and considered the possibility of a Spanish origin 
for both the book-cover and the reliquary. Marvin Chauncey Ross,” finally, again compared the 
piece with the Lindau book-cover, but with Rosenberg supposed a continental origin, probably 
Saint Gall. In his opinion, our plaque might be from the same source. 

Of the comparisons drawn up to now, the one between our plaque and the Lindau cover is un- 
doubtedly the most convincing. In both cases small enamel plaques in champlevé technique are 
framed by bands of almandine inlay and interposed stone inlay. The animal representations, espe- 
cially those in cloisonné technique placed on the edge of the book-cover, are also comparable to a 
certain degree. Much looser are the relations with the Enger reliquary, even though the organiza- 
tion of precious stones, almandine bands, and enamels (cloisonné enamel in this case) is again re- 
peated. Because of the unusual losses suffered by precious jewelry of this very period, I hesitate to 
maintain that the relation between our plaque and the Lindau cover is sufficient evidence for a 
common origin in the same workshop, quite apart from the fact that the provenance of the book- 
cover has not yet been determined with certainty. The connection with the Enger reliquary can 
at best be used only for dating. Nevertheless, one result can safely be drawn from these compari- 
sons: the plaque on the casket of Fruela II does not belong to the seventh century, as Gémez- 
Moreno and Ferrandis supposed, but probably to the first half of the ninth century, like the pieces 
to which it has been compared. 

Of the three monuments cited as evidence for the early rise of enamel technique in Spain or 
Asturias, two are clearly seen to have been reused: the plaque reused in 910 on the Caja of Fruela II 
(Fig. 21) and the brooch reemployed in 874 on the Cross of Santiago of Alfonso III (fig. e). Both 
pieces were probably gifts from the private property of the king. Thus the date of origin—874 
and 910—provide in both cases only a terminus ante quem. Since parallels for the plaque on the 
Fruela box are not known either in Visigothic or Asturian work, it is safe to assume its origin out- 
side of Spain, as Metz and Marvin Chauncey Ross rightly believed. It is more difficult to explain 
the small enamel on the Cross of Santiago (fig. d). But already from the description it was clear 
that it also differed stylistically from the enamels of the Cross of Victory (fig. h). Head, body, 
and wings of the small birds consist of distinct, individually bordered parts, while on the Cross 
of Victory the complete contour is formed by one wire, and plant or geometric ornaments are alto- 
gether lacking. Other details, particularly the formation of the feet, are also completely divergent. 
In comparing the most similar work on the Cross of Victory, the small enamel with representations 
of birds (Fig. 29), one can indeed see similarities, as in the almond-shaped fruit or the small 
bridges ending in a disk on the backs of the doves, similar to the tails of the birds; both forms, how- 
ever, can be traced on the enamels on the edge of the Lindau book-cover (Fig. 24 and fig. 7), 
where the ornamental dots on the bodies also appear. Yet the total appearance of our enamel and 
that of the Cross of Victory is quite different, as has already been noted. The enamel plaque on 
the Cross of Santiago is a reused piece, which was completed before 874 though probably still in 
the ninth century. It cannot be considered as a prototype for the enamels on the Cross of Victory, 
and had probably originated outside of Spain. A more exact localization is not yet possible. 

Two classes of ornamentation were found in the enamels on the Cross of Victory: those with 
plant and those with animal motifs. The plant motifs alone fill eight plaques, four in the inner 
circle of the medallion (fig. f) and four on the side arms (Fig. 16). But the same forms are re- 
peated on other enamels, particularly on the outer plaques of the medallion with animal representa- 
tions. They are small steplike and heart-shaped forms, from which palmette leaves grow and from 
them again tendrils which intertwine and end in a small leaf and dotlike blossoms; often there are 
only the tendrils and blossoms above the step forms (fig. #). Particularly characteristic of this orna- 
mentation are the small dotlike forms produced by tightly coiled wires. The greatest similarity to 


88. M. Chauncey Ross, “The Earliest Spanish Cloisonné Enamels,” pp. 91-93. 
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(A) Cross of Victory. Enamel plaques, actual size (Steinmiiller drawing) 


these enamels, especially to the small segmental plaques which are arranged about the central 
reliquary (fig. f), is shown by the enamels on the High Altar of Sant’? Ambrogio in Milan, which 
was completed in 835 by Master Wolvinus.* Here there are similar steplike and heart-shaped 
forms, from which small trees grow. These likewise consist of split palmettes with small blossoms 
and dotlike forms on thin stems, although on the Wolvinus Altar the dot-shapes are not fashioned of 
coiled wires but by very tiny circular enamel disks in white or sepia (fig. g and Fig. 28). Even the 
enclosing of the plaques with strips of gold sheets, adorned with pearls, is the same. This style, 
which first occurs in the Wolvinus Altar, is repeated not only on the so-called Iron Crown in 
Monza,” but also on individual enamel plaques of the so-called Pax of Chiavenna™ of the year 
1000, as well as on Transalpine work, which is probably dependent upon the Milanese workshop, 
especially the small plaque (Fig. 27) in the Museum voor Kunstgeschiedenis in Amsterdam.” 
What is not found in these pieces are the animal representations, the quadrupeds, birds, and fishes, 
for which we have not yet found truly convincing parallels, either in enamels of the time or in 
manuscripts. When we compare the animals in the black and white drawings (fig. 4) with those 
of the reliquary of Enger and the book-cover from Lindau” published by Rosenberg (figs. i and 


89. Yvonne Hackenbroch, Italienisches Email, pp. 18-21 g2. M. Rosenberg, of.cit., p. 60, fig. 91, and p. 61, fig. 92. 
with full bibliography and illustrations, figs. 9-11 (pp. 75-77). 93. M. Rosenberg, “Erster Zellenschmelz nérdlich der 

90. M. Rosenberg, Geschichte der Goldschmiedekunst ... Alpen,” Jahrbuch der Preussischen Kunstsammlungen, Xxxix, 
(Zellenschmelz), 1, p. 62, fig. 97; Toesca, Storia, v, p. 1918, pp. 1-50, esp. 28, figs. 41 and 45; idem, Geschichte 
335, fig. 208. der Goldschmiedekunst ..., p. 73, fig. 119 and p. 74. 


g1. Y. Hackenbroch, Italienisches Email, p. 82, fig. 18. 
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7), we see that Lindau is undoubtedly closer. But our enamels clearly differ even from these. Above 
all they lack the fabulous animals with coiled tails in decorative stylization which are reminiscent 
of Nordic patterns; instead the representations on our enamels clearly continue the late antique 
and Early Christian heritage, as can still be seen in the Risano pendant (Fig. 25), which Evans 
attempted to place in the sixth century,” but which Rosenberg, because of its relation to the Ewer 
of Saint Maurice,” wanted to “advance as far as possible” to place it provisionally in the early 








= 







(4) Book cover from Lindau. Enamels 
(Rosenberg drawing) 


(7) Reliquary from Enger. Enamels 
(Rosenberg drawing) 


seventh century and which Aga-Oglu recently proposed to place in the tenth.** The animal decora- 
tion of late Merovingian manuscripts, as in the Sacramentarium Gelasianum, is also comparable.” 
On the other hand, I have not been able to find analogies in Spanish manuscripts or other Spanish 
monuments. I can therefore see no possibility of Spanish prototypes for these enamels, especially 
since earlier Spanish enamels do not exist, as our investigation showed. The other connections of 
our cross point to the territory north of the Alps, specifically Carolingian France in the second half 
of the ninth century, while the enamels with plant forms are comparable to those of the Milanese 
enamel school and its successors north of the Alps. It remains to be seen whether similar connections 
can be proved for the enamels with animal representations; the present state of our knowledge 
makes this most probable. 











THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE AsTURIAN GOLDSMITH ART 
IN THE LicutT oF HisroricaLt SouRcEs 





Reviewing the results of our investigation once more, we must particularly take into considera- 
tion the historical sources, which have not yet been mentioned but which in our opinion clearly 
confirm the course of development traced here. 

Although there is no contemporary information about the Cross of Angels, aside from the in- 
scription, the Chronicle of Silos written around 1115 gives an account of its origin.”* It is true that 
this report, which ascribes a supernatural origin to the cross, is only a pious legend; but there cannot 
be the least doubt that it goes back to a historically true kernel which can be discovered easily from 
the story. The text®’ reads as follows: 

“One day as the above-mentioned chaste and pious King Alfonso chanced to hold a quantity of 











94. Joan Evans, “Antiquarian Researches in Illyricum,” 
Archeologia, XLV1I1, 1884, pp. 49ff. 

95. The long standing date of the Ewer of Saint Maurice, 
however, has recently been challenged, apparently on good 
grounds, by Aga-Oglu, who believes it to be Byzantine and 
would place it in the late Macedonian period. Cf. M. Aga- 
Oglu, “Is the Ewer of Saint Maurice d’Agaune a work of 
Sassanian Iran,” ART BULLETIN, XXVIII, 1946, pp. 160-170. 
After completion of the paper, A. Alféldi put forward the very 
convincing theory that the enamels of the Ewer are post-Sas- 
sanian and formed originally the globe of a scepter of the 
‘Treasure of the Avars (Zeitschrift fiir Schweizerische Archae- 





ologie und Kunstgeschichte, X, 1948, pp. 1-27). 

96. M. Rosenberg, Geschichte der Goldschmiedekunst. 
From here also our illustration, fig. 40, M. Aga-Oglu calls 
the Risano pendant “a Byzantine work of the tenth century” 
(op.cit., p. 169). 

97. Cf. e.g. Pijoan, Summa Artis, vill, p. 206, figs. 278 and 
279. 
g8. Cf. Manuel Gémez-Moreno, Introduccién a la Historia 
Silense, Madrid, 1921, XXI-XXII. 

99. The Latin text from Francisco Santos Coco, Historia 
Silense, Madrid, 1921, 25-26. 
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shining gold and some precious stones in his hands, he began to think of how a cross for the service 
of the altar of the Lord could be made from them. While he was still giving himself up to these 
pious thoughts, after having partaken of the Meal of the Body and Blood of Christ, as was his 
custom, and was going to dinner in the royal palace with the gold in his hand, suddenly two angels 
in the guise of pilgrims appeared and pretended to be artists. And on the spot he gave them the 
gold and precious stones and directed them to a place where they could work without disturbance. 
For the rest the matter seems miraculous and after the Apostles uncommon for our time. How- 
ever, even while he was still waiting for dinner the King came to himself and asked to whom he 
had given the gold. And immediately he began to send one messenger after another to discover 
what the unknown artists were doing. As the servants approached the workshop, suddenly such a 
bright light caused the inside of the house to shine that it did not seem to be a house built by men, 
but a sunrise. But when the messengers peered through the window, the angelic masters had dis- 
appeared and the cross stood alone in the center, lighting the house like a sun; from which it is 
clear that it was made by divine and not human labor. When the pious King heard this he left the 
dinner and hastened with untiring steps to thank God with songs and words of praise for so much 
kindness, and he reverently placed the venerable cross above the altar of the Lord.” 

The Cross of Angels, as we may unquestioningly conclude from the legend, was therefore made 
in Oviedo itself, by wandering artists who had come to the court of Alfonso II, with gold and 
precious stones which the King had himself placed at their disposal. The grandness of the Cross 
which helped to create the legend of its origin proves clearly that contemporaries considered it a 
remarkable work. Even though comparable pieces from churches of the time have not survived, a 
perusal of the great donations made by the kings of Asturias to their churches reveals that the 
cross must have occupied an exceptional position. The testament of Alfonso II, drawn up four years 
after the gift of the cross to the cathedral of Oviedo, contains, next to numerous precious stuffs, 
only silver or brass liturgical utensils, called Ministeria argentea, and not one of gold. The follow- 
ing are mentioned in detail :*° Cruce argentea, Urcium argenteum, Aquamanile argenteum, Cande- 
labr. argenteum cum lucernis vitreis XV, Lucernas argenteas de alio candelabro VIII; Turibulum 
argenteum, et alium hereum. Capsella argentea pro incenso; offercarium pro incenso argenteum; 
Concum ex auricalco; Librorium bibliotheca. We have presented this list because it proves that our 
cross held a unique position in the goldsmith work of the period, which is also shown by the fact 
that the King hung the cross in the most prominent place above the High Altar of the cathedral 
of Oviedo. 

However, it can not yet be safely demonstrated that the goldsmiths who made the cross came 
from Upper Italy, as we have assumed; although it seems most probable, to judge from the analo- 
gies known up to now. Goldsmith work, even remotely comparable, is unknown in both Asturias 
and the rest of Spain, which was for the most part occupied by the Arabs. In general, the assumption 
that the tradition, particularly as regards work of this quality, had been interrupted by political 
events, is most likely. But in France, which might be expected to provide prototypes, similar pieces 
have not yet become known. 

No further particularities are known about the development of the goldsmith art in Asturias in 
the decades of the ninth century following the cross, and even the various donations to the cathedral 
of Oviedo and other cathedrals make no mention of goldsmith work. But the cross which Alfonso III 
ordered in 874 for the church of Santiago, and which has been revealed as a punctilious copy of the 
Cross of the Angels, leads us to believe that there had been no considerable progress in this art. We 
have shown that the enamel on the cross had belonged to a brooch. This very fact speaks against 


100. Enrique Florez, Espatia Sagrada, xxxviit, Madrid, by José Cuesta, mentioned in note 18, pp. 100-106. For church 
1789, p. 313. A new publication of the testament, with a inventories of the period see M. Gdémez-Moreno, Iglesias 
reproduction in facsimile and four plates, appears in the work mozédrabes, pp. 321 ff. 
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the theory that the manufacture of enamels was already known in Asturias at that time. In that case 
the enamels would have been made for the cross and not reused from an old piece; on the other 
hand, we have seen that the reuse of precious stones and other pieces from the private property 
of the king or queen was quite common in Asturias in the ninth and tenth centuries.’” 

Nevertheless, there exists from the beginning of the tenth century a very peculiar document, 
whose authenticity is doubted but which is believed by the best scholars’ to possess a kernel of 
truth. In the year 906 King Alfonso III wrote a letter to the clergy and citizens of Tours which, 
to judge from the contents, must have been preceded by further correspondence.’ From the letter 
we quote the part in question: 

“De cetero quod rursum insinuastis, quia penes vos Coronam Imperialem habetis ex auro et gemmis 
comptam, nostri serenitati condignam, et ob id Apostolicam serenitatem Sisinandi intervenistis, ut 
nobis hoc insinuare procuret, et emere peroptaret, ita ut res ista, si nostrae complacuerit voluntati, 
apicibus redditis certificare vobis non differetur. Ideoque placuit nostrae serenitati hoc quod sermo- 
cinati estis, et insuper opulentam impendimus consiliis vestris gratiam. Quamobrem pernoscite na- 
valem remigationem inter vos, et amicum nostrum Amaluinum Ducem Burdelensem inesse, et 
opitulante alti Poli potentia in hoc anno, qui est Incarnatione Domini pccccvi Indictione vii inter 
cetera maxime disposuimus, ut mense Madio nostrae naves, cum pueris Palacii nostri usque Burda- 
lensem Civitatem remigent. Vos tamen, si ex corde hoc implere nitimini, dirigite ipsam Coronam per 
vestros fidelissimos fratres ad Amaluinum Comitem Burdelensem, ut sit ibidem in mense diffinito 
mediante Madio, et eam ibidem nostri pueri inveniant: ratione servata, ut nostrae ibidem remaneant 
naves et pueri nostri cum aliquibus ex fratribus vestris, quousque duo aut tres ex ipsis vestris fratribus 
cum aliquantulis ex nostris pueris, et cum ipsa Corona, unam tantummodo ascendant navem, ut 
citius devolent usque ad nostram, Deo auxiliante, praesentiam. Quod si placuerit, extemplo ple- 
narium diffinitum direxerimus vobis per illos pactum: non enim minuere, sed augere et locuple- 
tare causam Ecclesiae vestrae nitimur.” 

Thus Alfonso III requests from the clergy of Tours an imperial crown kept there, and asks 
them to send it to Bordeaux where it would be received by the Duke Amaluinus (who is also men- 
tioned in other documents) and taken away by boat. It is true that there is no other information 
about this crown, and that the fact that Alfonso requested an obviously Carolingian crown may 
seem strange.** However, this would not be an isolated instance because the German imperial 
crown is considered by many to be the old Burgundian crown.*** Supposing that the kernel of the 
document is genuine, it clarifies the relations between the Asturian royal house and France, though 
one must not immediately interpret the request for a crown, already existing in Tours, to mean that 
artisans capable of making one were lacking in Asturias. Nevertheless, it is a peculiar coincidence 
that the Cross of Victory, completed only two years after this letter, actually reveals connections 
with the French goldsmith art of the time, which can only be explained by direct relations and the 
presence of foreign artists. This close connection is intensified by the filigree, the type of setting, 
the almandine inlay and, as we believe, the enamels. In the deed of presentation of Alfonso III to 





1o1. Cf. also M. Chauncey Ross, The Earliest Spanish 
Cloisonné Enamels. The testament here mentioned, in the 
cathedral of Lugo near Risco, Espafia Sagrada, XL, 1796, 
appendix xIx, p. 385, is undoubtedly a gross forgery. But 
even if we were to assume that Alfonso III had presented 
“dos cruces argenteas deauratas” in 897 to the cathedral of 
Lugo, the text cited from J. Pallares y Gayoso, Argos divina. 
Sancta Maria de Lugo de los ojos grandes, Santiago, 1700, 
Pp. 163, does not prove by any means that the “cruz dorada con 
diversos esmaltes” which existed in the cathedral of Lugo 
around 1700, derives from this supposed gift of Alfonso III. 

102. Barrau Dihigo, Recherches sur DPhistoire politique du 
royaume asturien, pp. 718-910. Revue hispanique, Lil, 1921, 
Ppp. 1-360, esp. pp. 86-91 with bibliography. A. Cotarelo 


Valledor, Historia de Alfonso III, el Magno, Madrid, 1933, 
pp. 482-485. Hermann J. Hiiffer, “La idea imperial espafola, 
con un proélogo de D. Ramon Menéndez Pidal,” Conferencias 
dadas en el Centro de Intercambio Intelectual Germano- 
Espanol, xxxiv, Madrid, 1933, pp. 11-12. 

103. Cf. Enrique Florez, Espata Sagrada, x1x, Madrid, 
1765, Pp. 346-347. 

104. Hiiffer, of.cit., considers the possibility that Alfonso 
III sent for an old Carolingian royal crown in order to em- 
phasize the legitimacy of his title. 

105. Arpad Weixlgartner, “Die weltliche Schatzkammer in 
Wien,” Jahrbuch der Kunsthistorischen Sammlungen in Wien, 
Nene Folge, Vienna, 1933, pp. 30-31. 
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the cathedral of Oviedo, August 10, 908, our cross is mentioned in the most prominent place and 
described with these words:’** “. . . offerimus tibi, per manum.trium presulum tuorum ac non paucum 
sacerdotum: crucem principalem totam ex purissimo cocto auro fabrefactam, diuersis gemmarum 
uiridum generibus ornatam, a preciosis lapillis insutam”; e.g. the most distinguished cross, made 
completely of pure gold, adorned with different types of green gems and set with precious stones. 
In the translation two words are particularly doubtful: should the word principalis be translated 
by “imperial” or “royal,” which would agree with the above document and also be in harmony 
with the tradition according to which it was the Cross of Victory carried by Pelayo at the head of 
the Christian troops at the Victory of Covadonga, or does it mean simply the “first” or “most dis- 
tinguished” cross? In the second case it is doubtful whether the words geminae virides really refer 
to “green stones” or whether the text alludes to transparent stones, perhaps the enamels, or both 
the enamels and the stones. Although in the letter of Alfonso III to the Clergy of Tours the word 
gemmae clearly means “precious stones,” in this case there is a doubt whether the diuersa genera 
gemmarum uiridum does not refer to the enamels of the crux which is preciosis lapillis insuta, bor- 
dered by precious stones."” In any case, the testament again proves the great importance of our cross, 
which is not only mentioned in the first place but is also the sole gift to be further described. In 
the enumeration there follows: “Idem et altera modica cruce, uetusto opere, ubi reconditum est 
lignum sancte crucis tue, pariter cum dipticeos sculptos eburneos, qui utrumque de Toleto adduxi- 
mus”; i.e. “another modest cross, an old work, in which the wood of your cross is kept together 
with carved ivory diptychs, which we both brought from Toledo.” The other gifts relaie to precious 
stuffs and silver and gilt work, whose importance clearly was far less than that of the cross. 

Although the derivation of the enamels of the Cross of Victory can not be regarded as com- 
pletely ascertained, nevertheless a consideration of the cross as a whole should clearly reveal that 
it could have been produced only with the help of foreign artisans. And it would be peculiar, 
indeed, if the enamels, of which nothing has yet been heard from contemporary documents or 
analogies found in Spain, were the result of a long established school of enamel craftsmen in 
Asturias; especially as we have seen that a close connection with the enamels on the brooch of the 
Cross of Santiago does not exist. But it is not possible, as Marvin Chauncey Ross has already noted, 
to consider the piece with champlevé-enamels, reused on the casket of Fruela II completed in g10, 
as prototype of ours, as was done by Hildburgh. Not only is it a reused plaque about whose history 
nothing is known, although it can be localized with great probability outside of Spain because of 
its relation to the Lindau book-cover, but it also lacks any technical—as enamel—or stylistic con- 
nection with the enamel plaques of the Cross of Victory. 

All information and the date on the cross itself indicate that the Cross of Victory was made in 
the year 908 in the fortress Gauzon, with the aid of foreign workers, although partly in the tradi- 
tion of Asturian crosses. The fortress Gauzon is here mentioned for the first time; Alfonso III 
built it as a sea fortress against the Normans, and probably considered it as a particularly safe place 
for his goldsmiths. Not only the Cross of Victory, but also the box of Fruela and the Silver Casket 
of the cathedral of Astorga*®* (which was also donated by Alfonso III, probably, as Gomez-Moreno 
believes, in the last years of his life, i.e. at the same time, and which again shows the technique of 
colored stone inlay) prove that the Asturian goldsmith school suddenly made great progress at 
this time, probably with the aid of foreign workers.**” Therefore one cannot consider the de- 


106. Cf. Claudio Sanchez Albornoz, Documentos. Serie de 109. Later, probably local, imitations of this school are the 





documentos inéditos del Reino de Asturias, p. 329. 

107. For the use of the word “viridis” and its meaning see 
O. Lehmann-Brockhaus, Schriftquellen zur Kunstgeschichte des 
rr. u. 12. Jahrhunderts fiir Deutschland, Lothringen und 
Italien, Berlin, 1938, 11 (Register), p. 340. 

108. Cf. M. Gémez-Moreno, Iglesias mozdrabes, pp. 379- 
380. 


crosses of Pefialba (M. Gomez-Moreno, Catdélogo monumental 
de la Provincia de Leén, volume of plates, figs. 66 and 67) 
and of Samos, given to the abbey of Samos by the abbot 
Brandila or Brandilane in the eleventh century (Lopez Fer- 
reiro, Lecciones de arqueologia sagrada, pp. 174-175 and 
Miguel Duran, La real abadia de San Julian de Samos, Ma- 
drid, 1947, p. 53 and figs. 9-10). Traditions, stemming from 
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velopment of goldsmith art as paralleling the development of architecture and sculpture, as has 
been done. The fact, that in the middle of the century the architecture and sculpture of Asturias 
show considerable Oriental influences does not permit us to assume a similar occurrence in the gold- 
smith art." The two follow completely separate paths of development and depend upon different 
conditions. The goldsmith art of Asturias, which had been feeding on its traditions for almost a 
century, as is proved above all by the Cross of Santiago, was led to a position of new importance 
in Europe only in the beginning of the tenth century, evidently through the personal interest of 
Alfonso III. The existence of a school of gold enamel workers, which slowly developed from ob- 
scure beginnings to a position equal to that of the schools of France and Italy, cannot be demonstrated 
by anything, nor does it agree with known historical particularities about the goldsmith art of As- 
turias. It seems much more probable that the excellence of the enamels of the Cross of Victory, 
as well as other techniques on the cross, are due to a sudden influx of foreign artisans. Combined with 
forms of the national tradition, it shows new forms, stemming from Carolingian prototypes, and is, 
on account of its beauty as well as its importance, a truly royal work. 


MADRID, SPAIN 








this school, can be traced through a long period in the gold- 
smith art of Spain, as in the chalice from Santo Domingo de 
Silos, which was donated by Saint Domingo, the Abbot of 
the Cloister (between 1041 and 1073), and where the same 
filigree technique as in the Asturian crosses lives on. Cf. M. 


Gomez-Moreno, Iglesias mozdrabes, p. 385 and pl. CXLV. 


Other works, known to us through literary sources have been 


mentioned by Marvin Chauncey Ross, of.cit., passim. 

110. Gomez-Moreno, Iglesias mozdrabes, op.cit., p. 379. 
For a more detailed study of Asturian sculpture in the middle 
of the ninth century, see my article “La decoracién de los 
monumentos ramirenses,” Boltin del Instituto de Estudios 
A sturianos, Oviedo, Dec. 1948, pp. 55-94. 








LIGNUM VITAE IN MEDIO PARADISI 


THE STANZA D’ELIODORO AND THE 
SISTINE CEILING" 


FREDERICK HARTT 


The tree of life also in the midst of the garden, and the tree of knowledge of good and evil. 
(Genesis 11, 9) 


And he shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of water, that bringeth forth his fruit in good sea- 
son; his leaf shall not wither.... (Psalm 1, 3) 


As the apple tree among the trees of the wood, so is my beloved among the sons. I sat down under 
his shadow with great delight, and his fruit was sweet to my taste. (Song of Songs 1, 13) 


In the midst of the street of it, and on either side of the river, was there the tree of life, which bare 
twelve manner of fruits and yielded her fruit every month: and the leaves of the tree were for the 
healing of the nations ... the throne of God and of the Lamb shall be init.... 

(Revelations xx11, 2-3) 


the preciousness of late Quattrocento Italian painting, sculpture and architecture, with 

entirely new and diametrically different aesthetic ideals. Under Michelangelo and 
Raphael a sober dignity and massiveness inherited from Masaccio and from Giotto is invested with 
an intensity of energy the like of which had not been seen since Hellenistic sculpture. These two 
painters create a new world of vaster and more simple dimensions, under the authority of a new 
race, endowed with superhuman scale and powers, and rejoicing in a new and heroic beauty. For 
this race Bramante invents a new architecture, of more solemn proportions and more generous scope. 
Together the three artists develop at such speed that none of their major works can be finished 
in the same style as that in which it was begun. The consequences of this stylistic revolution have 
been the subject of exhaustive study. Yet it does not seem to have surprised most critics that so 
fundamental a change in style and content should have taken place so rapidly. I venture to suggest 
that not until the opening decades of the twentieth century do we again find an artistic transforma- 
tion as rapid as that which was brought about in Rome between the years 1503 and 1513. It is the 
more extraordinary that such a change should have occurred in a city whose native school had been 
extinct for nearly two centuries, and which, in spite of having invited the greatest artists in Italy 
to work there, had until this time been unable to exert the slightest influence upon them by means 
other than the ruins of its remote past, or to produce a recognizable style of its own. In trying to 
understand the origin and nature of the High Renaissance style in Rome, it seems to me essential 
to bear in mind that the dates within which it rose and flourished correspond to those of the pontifi- 
cate of Julius II.* The present study is an attempt to evaluate the implications of this fact through 
an examination of the iconography of the works of art themselves.’ 


W ITHIN a few years, the Roman High Renaissance replaced the poetic elegance, the grace, 


* This study is gratefuly dedicated to Walter Friedlaender. program of Julius II for an understanding of High Renaissance 
1. The notion of the importance of the personality and style in Rome is stated in my master’s thesis, The Sources of 
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THE CHARACTER AND ProcraM oF Jutius II 


Vasari’s apparently uninformed anecdote about the Bologna statue of Julius II (Mettivi una spada, 
ché io non so lettere)* seems to have convinced most students that the Rovere Pope had slight 
interest in scholarship.* Julius was, however, the favorite nephew of one of the most famous theo- 
logians of the Quattrocento. For Sixtus IV, while still a Franciscan monk, had taught theology at 
the principal universities of Italy, and so great was the attendance at his lectures that Johannes 
Argyropoulos and Bonfrancesco Arlati declared every learned man in Italy to have been at some 
time a disciple of Francesco della Rovere.® In 1462 Francesco was called to represent the Fran- 
ciscan order in a dispute with the Dominicans on the subject of the Sacred Blood, in the Vatican, 
before Pope Pius II.° His learning was responsible for his election as general of the Franciscan 
order in 1464 and as cardinal of S. Pietro in Vincoli in 1467. It was Sixtus IV who founded the 
Vatican Library, and his nephew, Giuliano della Rovere, is represented standing in front of the 
Pope’s chair holding a document, and before the figure of the humanist Platina, in Melozzo’s 
fresco celebrating this event. 

Giuliano was also a Franciscan. When he succeeded his uncle in the cardinalate of S. Pietro in 
Vincoli in 14.71, he became cardinal protector of the order. In rapid succession he was created abbot 
of Grottaferrata, bishop of Bologna, bishop of Vercelli, archbishop of Avignon, bishop of Ostia, 


Michelangelo, New York University, 1937. The systematic 








investigation of the consequences of this idea, however, is the 
result of an invitation to speak at the annual meeting of the 
College Art Association in Baltimore in January, 1949. The 
present section of this study corresponds in large part to the 
paper read at that time. The expansion of the theory resulted 
in a lecture given at the Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard Uni- 
versity, in February of the same year, and at the Institute of 
Fine Arts, New York University, in April. The work was al- 
most entirely completed during my occupancy of a fellowship 
at the Institute of Fine Arts, through the generosity of an 
anonymous donor, for which I wish to record my thanks to 
the donor and to the Institute. During the course of my work 
I received encouragement and suggestions from Mrs. Ruth W. 
Kennedy, Miss Agnes Mongan, Miss Margaretta Salinger, and 
Professors Frederick B. Deknatel, Richard Krautheimer, Mil- 
lard Meiss, and Richard Offner, which I greatly appreciate. 
The staff of the Pierpont Morgan Library, in particular Miss 
Meta P. Harrsen and Dr. Curt F. Biihler, gave me every assist- 
ance and courtesy. The diagrams in both sections of this article 
were drawn and lettered by Messrs. R. E. Bender and R. W. 
Burke. I am indebted to Miss Jane Costello for correcting 
many of the footnotes. 

No scholar can treat the iconography of the Sistine Ceiling 
without great indebtedness to the lectures of Professor Edgar 
Wind, which have called attention to problems hitherto largely 
unsuspected, even when as in the present instance the suggested 
solutions of these problems differ radically from those pro- 
posed by Dr. Wind. 

I wish above all to express my gratitude to Professor Erwin 
Panofsky for the insight gained in his Michelangelo seminar at 
Princeton in 1935-36, of which the thesis was an outgrowth. 

2. The following indications will be used to designate fre- 
quently cited works: 

Barbieri: Philippus de Barberiis, Opuscula, Rome, P. de Lig- 
namine, 148r. 

Cornell: Henrik Cornell, Biblia Pauperum, Stockholm, 1925. 

Gronau: Georg Gronau, Raffael, des Meisters Gemdlde, 5th 
ed., Stuttgart, 1923 (Klassiker der Kunst). 

Klaczko: Julian Klaczko, Rome and the Renaissance, the Pon- 

tificate of Julius II, tr. John Dennie, New York, 1903. 
Labbé: Philippe Labbé and Gabriel Cossart, Sacrosancta con- 


cilia ad regiam editionem exacta, X1X, Venice, 1732. 


Laborde: A. de Laborde, La bible moralisée illustrée, Paris, 

1911-27. 

Lutz: J. Lutz and P. Perdrizet, Speculum Humanae Salva- 

tionis, Mulhouse, 1907. 

Migne: Migne, Cursus patrologiae latinae ..., Paris, 1857. 

Pastor: Ludwig Pastor, The History of the Popes, 4th ed., St. 
Louis, 1923. 

Sanudo: Marin Sanudo, I diarii, Venice, 1878ff. 

Tolnay: Charles de Tolnay, Michelangelo, 1, 11, Princeton, 

1943) 1945. 

Vasari: Giorgio Vasari, Le vite dei piu eccellenti pittori scultori 

ed architettori, ed. Milanesi, Florence, 1878-85. 

Vigerio: Marco Vigerio, Decachordum Christianum, Fano 

(Hieronymus Soncinus), 1507. 

In the interest of ready accessibility to the English-speaking 
reader, I have throughout the study limited my Biblical quota- 
tions to the King James version, save only in those instances 
where its discrepancy with the Vulgate made special indica- 
tions necessary. 

3. Vasari, vil, 171. Actually the statue held not a sword but 
a key; cf. Tolnay, 1, pp. 219ff. 

4. Professor Edgar Wind has justly attacked this view 
(“Sante Pagnini and Michelangelo,” Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 
6th series, XXVI, 1944, p. 212), citing Léon Dorez, “La bib- 
liothéque privée du Pape Jules II,” Revue des bibliothéques, 
VI, 1896, pp. 97-124. 

5. Pastor, IV, 206. 

6. This incident may very well be commemorated in the 
subject matter of the Disputa, which is certainly, despite the 
contentions of Pastor, a theological disputation. Vasari is clear 
on this point (1v, 336): “. .. un numero infinito di Santi che 
sotto scrivono la messa, e sopra l’ostia che é sullo altare dis- 
putono.” It is far from impossible that the dispute on the sub- 
ject of the Sacred Blood before Pope Pius II took place in this 
very room, the seat of the Tribunale della Segnatura which, 
under the presidency of the Pope, considered the highest theo- 
logical and juridical questions. The Discordantiae of Bar- 
bieri, presented to Francesco della Rovere as Pope Sixtus IV 
in 1481, outline fourteen points of theology on which St. 
Jerome and St. Augustine differ. These two Church Fathers 
are represented on opposite sides of the Disputa, and Sixtus IV 
appears accompanied by St. Bonaventura. 
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cardinal of S. Sabina. Under Sixtus IV and Innocent VIII he wielded considerable power, diplo- 
matic, political and even military. For two years after the election of his bitter enemy, Roderigo 
Borgia, as Alexander VI, he retired to his fortress at Grottaferrata, but in 1494 he was obliged 
to flee to the court of Charles VIII of France whom he accompanied in the subsequent expedition 
into Italy, and whom he tried to persuade to depose Alexander through a church council. 

The most partial apologists for Alexander VI have not wished to conceal the disastrous effect 
exercised upon the papacy and its prestige among believers by the actions of this sinister personage. 
Luther understood Savonarola’s opposition to the Pope as a forerunner of his own intransigent 
stand. Pastor quotes a Rhinelander who said after the Jubilee of 1500 that if he had remained in 
Rome he would have lost not only his faith but his immortal soul.’ The terrible storms of this 
year, in which the Tiber flooded the city and the Vatican was struck by lightning, were attributed 
by pilgrims and Romans alike to the crimes of the Pope and his children.* After the 26-day pontifi- 
cate of Pius III, Giuliano della Rovere was elected Pope on October 31, 1503, in an election of 
whose simoniac character documentary proof survives.? Immediately upon obtaining the tiara, 
however, the new pontiff devoted his energies to a mighty housecleaning. Bulls were launched 
against simony and nepotism, the warring Roman barons brought to heel, the murderous outrages 
of the Roman streets terminated, agriculture and public works were encouraged. Yet rapidly as 
Julius undid the pernicious effects of his predecessor, his hatred of Alexander grew even faster. 
The diaries of Paris de Grassis’® record that on November 26, 1507, the Pope moved out of the 
apartments in the Vatican formerly occupied by the Borgia, replying to the suggestion that the 
figure and arms of Alexander be effaced from the Pinturicchio murals with the statement that such 
destruction would not be proper, but for his part he would no longer live there in the presence of 
the memoria illius pessima et scelerata. 

It soon became apparent, however, that Julius’ conception of the papal role in world affairs was 
by no means limited to expiating the sins of Alexander. He seems to have understood as his historic 
task the liberation of Italy from foreign domination and its emergence as a world power under 
papal leadership, fully able to compete in the European arena with the great monarchies of Eng- 
land, France, Spain, and the Empire. To this end the Pope, in 1506, regained the conquests of 
Cesare Borgia by absorbing Perugia and the cities of the Romagna, and extended the frontiers of 
the papal states by taking Bologna, which he entered in imperial style, in a chariot with a purple 
canopy. Angered at the refusal of the Venetians to relinquish the Romagnole border towns which 
they had held since the collapse of the Borgia rule, Julius in December, 1508, joined the League 
of Cambrai and together with the French forced the Venetian surrender at Agnadello in May, 
1509. Before lifting the interdict against Venice, he constrained the Venetian envoys to a humiliat- 
ing presence at a public service of expiation before the atrium of St. Peter’s. 

Once the Venetians were persuaded that their destiny as Italians lay with the papacy, however, 
Julius’ ambitions began to be revealed in their full dimensions. He proposed, with no other help 
than Venice, to drive the French out of Italy. For this he believed he had a divine mission. On 
April 1, 1510, Trevisani wrote to the Venetian Signoria’ that “the pope wishes to be the lord 
and master of the world.” On May 14 Julius said to the Venetian ambassador Donato” that it was 
“the will of God to castigate the Duke of Ferrara and free Italy from the hand of the French.” 





7. Pastor, V1, p. 151, note {, quoted from Vettori, Viaggio 
sn Alemagna, Paris, 1837, p. 25. 

8. Loc.cit., quoted from Neue Mittheilungen aus dem Ge- 
biete historisch-antiquarischer Forschungen, Halle, 1880, XV, 1. 

g. Pastor, VI, p. 209, note +, citing despatches of the Fer- 
rarese envoy, Costabili, dated October 30, and November 1, 
1503, with amounts of bribes paid by Giuliano della Rovere 
to the various cardinals. Document in Archivio di Stato, Mo- 
dena, publ. in F. Petrucelli della Gattina, Histoire dogmatique 


des conclaves, Paris, 1864, 1, p. 464. 

10. Quoted by Klaczko, p. 151. 

11. How dubious this Bologna expedition must have seemed 
to contemporaries may be measured by Louis XII’s refusal to 
support the Pope’s plans beyond Perugia. Cf. Niccolé Machia- 
velli, Seconda legazione alla corte di Roma, in Opere, ed. 
1848, VII, p. 71. 

12. Sanudo, x, col. 81. 

13. Ibid., col. 369. 
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That Julius should have had such remarkable success in this undertaking is an indication of the 
extraordinary nature of his vision and the depth of his conviction. Sustained by phenomenal per- 
sonal courage and driven by a fiery sense of urgency,* the Pope led his own armies throughout 
the winter of 1510-1511, despite his 67 years and the extremes of danger and hardship. It was an 
unusually cold winter, and Julius had barely recovered from a nearly fatal illness which struck 
him in Bologna, yet he did not hesitate to sleep in peasants’ huts and even in a kitchen which dur- 
ing his presence was several times pierced by cannon balls. Without cloak or head-covering to protect 
him from the storm, he faced snow breast-high on the horses. Once when about to be captured by 
Alfonso d’Este and the Chevalier Bayard, he jumped from his litter to help push up a drawbridge 
with his own hands. Such was his impatience to enter the surrendered fortress of Mirandola that, 
when it proved difficult to open the gates from within, he had himself hoisted over the walls in a 
basket. 

Nonetheless in May, 1511, his plans collapsed, he suddenly lost Bologna, his army retired in 
rout, and the Pope himself was forced to return to Rome. In June the only barrier between himself 
and the victorious French was Louis XII’s reluctance to incur the political consequences of seizing 
the seat of the papacy by military force. He thought it more expedient to depose the Pope by ec- 
clesiastical means, and to this end assembled in Pisa a so-called council, consisting largely of French 
prelates and some rebellious elements among the Italian cardinals. Meanwhile the Emperor Maxi- 
milian was making his famous calculations on how he could himself assume the tiara. Yet Julius 
bided his time. The reports of the Mantuan ambassador tell us that he drank and ate heavily,” 
listened to music, enjoyed his jewel collections and the company of the child Federigo Gonzaga, 
then a hostage in the Vatican. All this time he was making preparations for the Holy League, and 
for the Lateran Council. It was at this moment that Raphael painted the fresco portrait of Julius 
as Gregory IX in the Stanza della Segnatura, old, and apparently burnt out, sunk inward upon 
himself.’* It was also at this moment, August 14, 1511, that the scaffolding was taken down in the 
Sistine Chapel, and for the first time it was possible to see the entire ceiling, without, of course, 
the lunettes and spandrels."* At this time the Pope celebrated the Mass of the Assumption of the 
Virgin, to which the chapel was dedicated. 

Two days later the Pope fell ill a second time, and almost at once was at death’s door. A revolt 
was instigated among the Roman nobles, who proposed seizing the city. A second time the Pope 
recovered, and by the end of the month was weil enough to hear music in his bedroom. On Oc- 


“Non 








14. The following quotations from despatches recorded in 
Sanudo’s diaries will give a picture of the Pope’s frame of 
mind and of his behavior during this campaign: 


X, 73. Cappello, from Rome, 1510: “E papa sapientissimo, et 
niuno pol intrinsichamente con lui e se conseja con pochi, imo 
con niuno.” 


XI, 722. Lippomano, from Mirandola, 6 Jan. 1511: “Il papa 
é in persona, ch’é una gran cossa: fa tremar tutti. Non vol 
scriver le parole il papa li disse a questi soi: Ladri! Ribaldi! 
. - « Quando el si parti di Bologna disse: 

grossi li coglioni come ha il re di Franza!” 


Vedero si avero si 


XI, 724-725. Lippomano, from Mirandola, 7 Jan. 1511: “E, 
ogni modo, gran miracolo che uno papa sia venuto in campo, 
alozaio in caxa, a pepiano, de vilani; e 4 cuor e animo teri- 
bile. . . . Si confida ne la bona fortuna di questo papa, che 
tandem, senza raxon, otien quello el pensa.” 


XI, 773. Lippomano, from Mirandola, 22 Jan. 1511: “Non sa 
quello fara il papa, si ge la dara o no, perché ha uno cervelo 
a suo modo, che non si pol far fondamento, ma a cuor teribele 
in ogni cossa.” 


XI, 778. Lippomano, from Mirandola, 26 Jan. 1511: “Licet 


0zi sia sta gran fredo; ma non stima ni fredo ni neve: natura 
terribele.” 


XI, 781. Lippomano, from Mirandola, 27 Jan. 1511: 
vol consejo de persona, non vol aldir, fa rebuffi a tutti e dize 
vilania. . . . El papa si fa portar per la terra, si fa meter 
abasso, va parlando a questo a quello, dize vilanie; e neve- 
gava. Li cardinali renegava Idio, che li vanno drio, in frota 
con li altri; non ponno pit durar le fatiche.” 


X11, 32. Lippomano, from Mirandola, 5 Mar. 1511: “Il papa 
ogni zorno va fuora, e mai il cardinal Medici li ha potuto 
parlar.” 


15. “E una terribile cossa como manza sua santia”; letter 
from Grossino to Isabella d’Este, 12 July 1511; Alessandro 
Luzio, “Federigo Gonzaga ostaggio nel Vaticano,” Archivio di 
storia patria romana, 1886, IX, p. 525. This study gives a 
remarkable picture of the relations between Julius and 
Federigo and the life surrounding the papal court in these 
crucial years. 

16. Gronau, p. 78. This work cannot have been executed 
before the Pope’s return to Rome on June 26, 1511. 

17. Cf. Tolnay, pp. 105ff., for an excellent attempt to coordi- 
nate the study of the stylistic progression of the frescoes with 
an exact analysis of the documents and of all deductions which 
can be made from them. I follow Tolnay’s chronology in the 
above statement. 
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tober 5 he celebrated in person a mass at S. Maria del Popolo, at which he announced the formation 
of the Holy League, directed against the council of Pisa and toward the regaining of all places 
which had once, directly or indirectly, belonged to the Holy See. And a second time the Pope’s 
forces met with disastrous defeat at the battle of Ravenna in one of the first great slaughters of 
modern history, on April 11, 1512. Nothing daunted, Julius was present at the opening session of 
the Lateran Council, on May 3, to hear a moving oration by the general of the Augustinians, Aegi- 
dius of Viterbo, in which he prayed to God to bestow upon the troubled Church the armor of faith 
and the sword of light."® So accurately had the Pope’s plans been laid that in spite of their victory, 
the French were faced with an English landing on the Channel coast, a Spanish invasion across the 
Pyrenees, and a Swiss army cutting into them from the rear in Lombardy. Before the end of June 
the last French soldier had vanished from Italy. Paris de Grassis, in his generally dispassionate 
diaries, speaks of the angel of the Lord, who came to destroy in a night the camp of Sennacherib, 
that the holy city might be preserved from the Assyrians.’ As the Lateran Council sat, the con- 
demned, schismatic council of Pisa, driven from city to city, melted away miserably in France. 
Julius declared that “God has left us nothing more to ask from Him; we have only to pour forth 
our gratitude for the splendor of our triumph,”” and gave to his Swiss soldiery a banner on which 


was inscribed the motto of the Lateran Council: Dominus mihi adjutor, non timebo quod factat 
mihi homo.” 


II 


THE STANZA D’ELIODORO 


The frescoes of the Stanza d’Eliodoro have always been understood as a glorification of the reign 
of Julius II, from the accounts in Vasari* and Bellori* down to the detailed analyses by Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle™ and by Pastor.” There are, nonetheless, important aspects of the iconography of 
these frescoes that have escaped mention. We shall find it rewarding to examine this iconography 
in some detail. 

The heroic scene in which Attila is stopped before the gates of Rome by the miraculous appear- 
ance of Sts. Peter and Paul above the unarmed St. Leo” has always been interpreted as a reference 
to the deliverance of Italy from the French. It has often been remarked that the scene was changed 
deliberately from Mantua to Rome, in order to make the topical allusion clearer. The situation is 
complicated by the curious fact that Leo X is represented twice, once as Cardinal Giovanni dei 
Medici, in which condition he appeared at the Battle of Ravenna, and once as Pope, in the role of 
St. Leo. It is fairly certain, however, that no such double portrait can have been intended, for a copy 
of Raphael’s lost design” shows us that the part of St. Leo was originally to have been played by 
Julius; the portrait of Leo X as Pope is therefore an interpolation, without significance for the real 
meaning of the fresco. It must of course have been inserted after the death of Julius in February, 
1513. The fresco itself, in which the tumult of conquest is repelled from the holy city by divine 
intervention should be understood as representing the unexpected deliverance of the papacy after 
the catastrophe of Ravenna in April, 1512. Just as in Paris de Grassis’ metaphor, divine emissaries 
appear to destroy in a moment the armed might of the heathen. 


18. Labbé, xrx, col. 674. 





19. Quoted by Klaczko, p. 259. 

20. Pastor, VI, 417, quoting from Sanudo, XIV, cols. 450, 
452, 457-458, and Paris de Grassis, ed. Frati, 327-330. 

21. Labbé, x1x, col. 690. 

22. Vasari, IV, pp. 343ff. 

23. Giovanni Pietro Bellori, Descrizione delle imagini di- 


pinte da Raffaelle d’Urbino nelle camere del Palazzo A pos- 


tolico Vaticano, Rome, 1695. 

24. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, Raphael, His Life and Works, 
London, 1882, pp. 182-196. 

25. Pastor, VI, 594ff. 

26. Gronau, pp. 101 and 236. 

27. In Oxford, cf. Oskar Fischel, in Thieme-Becker, A/l- 
gemeines Kiinstlerlexikon, xx1X, p. 438, citing ill. in Klaczko, 
French ed., Paris, 1898, p. 392. 
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The Expulsion of Heliodorus from the Temple,** from which the Stanza takes its name, has 
generally been taken to signify the expulsion of the French from Italy. Such repetition is unlikely. 
Vasari seems to have preserved, however inaccurately, a Vatican tradition when he called it a rep- 
resentation of the Pope “chasing avarice from the Church.””* It seems to me far more probable 
that the fresco depicts an ecclesiastical rather than a military event, and that the minions of Seleucus, 
the king of Asia,*° sent to despoil the temple, represent the counci! of Pisa assembled against the 
papacy by Louis XII; as Heliodorus “now brought to utter helplessness [was] manifestly made to 
recognize the sovereignty of God,” so the rebellious cardinals, dishonored and disgraced, were 
forced to bow to the divine authority of the papacy.** Thus we have on opposite walls majestic 
allegories of the deliverance of the papacy from external conquest and internal schism, in the 
one by the apparition of the princes of the apostles, in the other by the “terrible rider” in his “com- 
plete armor of gold,” and the “two young men, notable in their strength and beautiful in their 
glory.” 

On one of the window walls Raphael has represented the miracle of the bleeding host at Bol- 
sena in the year 1263, which demonstrated to a doubting priest the Real Presence of Christ in the 
eucharist.*? By command of Pope Urban IV the blood-stained corporal (the square linen cloth on 
which the chalice and the paten are placed at Mass) was preserved in the cathedral of Orvieto in 
the silver shrine by Ugolino Vieri da Siena. In honor of the miracle the feast of Corpus Domini 
was instituted, and St. Thomas Aquinas composed the Lauda Sion Salvatorem, the most complete 
poetic embodiment of the doctrine of Transubstantiation. On his conquering journey northward 
in 1506, Julius II paused in the cathedral of Orvieto on September 7 to venerate the powerful 
relic.** To its intervention, so Klaczko supposes, Julius attributed his remarkable victories in the 
Romagna and his conquest of Bologna. So deep was Julius’ devotion to the Corpus Domini that 
in both the 1506 and 1510-11 campaigns the consecrated host was carried before him on the march 
and in the streets of Bologna.** The history of Christian art shows no such ambitious visual presenta- 
tion of eucharistic doctrine as the Disputa, commissioned by Julius. His beloved uncle, Sixtus IV, 
had written a treatise on the blood of Christ,** and was therefore included by Julius in the Disputa 
(Fig. 3). This special eucharistic devotion on the part of the Rovere Popes is partially explained 
by their Franciscan background,” but we shall presently see how profound a personal meaning it 
held for them as well. 

It was not the original intention of Julius II to have the Mass at Bolsena represented here. One 
of the same series of copies of lost projects’ represents an earlier stage of the conception, embodying 


28. Gronau, p. 90. 29. Vasari, IV, p. 345. shown that Sixtus IV granted special indulgences to those who 








30. As recounted in 11 Maccabees 111, 22 

31. A similar interpretation of this fresco was made inde- 
pendently several years ago by Dr. Rudolf Wittkower, in un- 
published lectures given in England. Gronau (p. 235) had 
already advanced the interpretation of the Expulsion of Helio- 
dorus as the “Sieg iiber die Schismatiker.” I am gratified to 
know that Dr. Wittkower also attaches great importance to 
the Lateran Council and the forces behind it as determining 
elements in the development of both content and style in Rome 
at this period. 

32. H. Hettner (Jtalienische Studien, Braunschweig, 1879, 
pp. 222ff.), believed that the commonly accepted version of 
the incident was that in Raynald’s annals, in which a drop of 
wine carelessly permitted to fall from the chalice could not be 
expunged from the corporal, and therefore gave Raphael the 
credit for altering the recorded miracle to that of a bleeding 
host. Gottfried Kinkel (Mosaik zur Kunstgeschichte, Berlin, 
1876, pp. 161ff.) showed that the scene is represented exactly 
according to the inscription in the chapel of S. Cristina at 
Bolsena, where the event took place. 

33. Diary of Paris de Grassis, September 7, 1506, ed.cit., 
pp. 32-36, quoted by Pastor, vi, p. 596, note {. Pastor has 


would adore this relic. 

34. Klaczko, p. 11 and p. 226. Klaczko intimates that the 
source of these interesting statements may be the previously 
cited Legazioni of Machiavelli, but after an extended search 
I have not been able to locate the appropriate passage. 

35. Pastor, Iv, 208. The work, published in Rome in 1470, 
was apparently an outgrowth of the dispute before Pius II. Cf. 
above note 6. 

36. Paul Sabatier, Le speculum perfectionis, ou les mémoires 
de frére Léon, Manchester, 1928, 1, p. 181, note e. “L’inspira- 
tion centrale de presque tous les écrits de Saint Francois est 
ardente dévotion a |’égard du sacrement de |’autel et la pré- 
occupation de manifester ces sentiments par tous les signes pos- 
sibles de respect extérieur.” Also pp. 152, 273, 330. 

37. Drawing in the Louvre, Cabinet des Dessins, rep. Adolfo 
Venturi, Raffaello, 1904, p. 178. Venturi supposes that this 
project was intended to face the Miracle at Bolsena, instead of 
the Liberation of Peter. This is highly unlikely, in the first 
instance because it is hard to imagine two eucharistic versions 
in the program of the same room, and secondly because the 
position of the window in the drawing corresponds to the 
actual window in the former wall. 
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in eucharistic terms the opening vision of John on Patmos,** “Behold, he cometh with clouds and 
every eye shall see him.” God the Father is shown appearing in a heavenly vision above an altar 
floating in the clouds, adored by the kneeling Pope on one side and St. John on the other. While 
the Pope is shown beardless in this drawing, a similar sheet preserved in Oxford” represents the 
Pope with the beard he grew in October-December 1510, present at the Mass of Bolsena, but with- 
out the Swiss soldiers to whom he owed the triumphs of 1512, and who, in Raphael’s superb por- 
traits, form so essential a part of the fresco as executed. We are thus provided with one of the few 
reliable elements in the chronology of the frescoes, for the Mass at Bolsena could hardly have 
been conceived before the opening months of 1511 (probably much later, as Raphael did not see 
the Pope with a beard until his arrival at Rome in late June), nor commenced in its present form 
before the triumphs of the Swiss in the late spring of 1512. It may very well be that the idea of 
renewing in visible form the devotion to the sacred Corporal of Bolsena occurred to Julius as he 
compared the disasters of 1511 with the triumphs of 1506. 

The fourth wall represents the liberation of St. Peter from prison,“’ in one of the most moving 
frescoes of the entire Renaissance. “The same night Peter was sleeping between two soldiers, bound 
by two chains: and the keepers before the door kept the prison. And behold, the angel of the Lord 
came upon him, and a light shined in the prison: and he smote Peter on the side, and raised him 
up, saying, Arise up quickly. And his chains fell off from his hands. .. . And he went out and fol- 
lowed him; and wist not that it was true which was done by the angel; but thought he saw a vi- 
sion... .” A tradition preserved by Bellori® regarded this fresco as an allegory of the capture of 
Cardinal Giovanni dei Medici, afterward Leo X, at the battle of Ravenna and his subsequent re- 
markable escape. This explanation is in the highest degree improbable. The liberation of Peter 
generally refers to the deliverance of the papacy from danger, and Cardinal dei Medici was not 
then Pope. I wonder whether this version was not fostered by him later, however, just as he sub- 
stituted his own complacent bulk for the figure of his great predecessor in the Attila fresco. For 
there are numerous indications which connect this scene closely with the life of Julius II, and reveal 
it as an integral part of the program of the entire room. 

For thirty-two years Julius had been cardinal of S. Pietro in Vincoli.** In the Renaissance a 
cardinal was called by the name of his church, just as the kings in Shakespeare are known after 
the names of their countries. Thus Riario is mentioned in letters and diaries as S. Giorgio, Giulio 
dei Medici as S. Maria in Portici, etc. On October 31, 1503, the Mantuan ambassador Ghiviziano 
wrote to Gianfrancesco II Gonzaga: “At this hour which is five, S. Pietro in Vinculi has been 
proclaimed Pope Julius II.”** So far from being lost on Giuliano della Rovere, the symbolism of 
this circumstance seems only to have grown on him when, after two unsuccessful tries, he finally 
exchanged St. Peter’s chains for St. Peter’s chair.“* The destroyed Bologna statue showed him 
holding a key, and the long series of papal statues which derived from this image is so familiar as 
to cause us to forget that this attribute had not previously been customary.** Panofsky has demon- 
strated that the blocked-in statue of Julius for the first (1505) tomb project was actually mistaken 
for a St. Peter in 1564.*° The identification between the Pope and St. Peter plays a strong part in 


38. Revelations 1, 7. 


in the frescoes commissioned by Sixtus IV from Ghirlandajo 
39. Venturi, of.cit., fig. 123. 40. Acts XII, 6-10. 


and from Perugino. 








41. Bellori, of.cit., p. 41, followed by Grimm, Raphael, p. 
386. Pastor notes the untenability of this view. 

42. This fact is also considered decisive by Pastor, IV, 606, 
and by Oskar Fischel, Raphael, London, 1948, p. 104. 

43. Archivio di Stato, Mantua, quoted by Pastor: “A quest- 
hora che sono cinque S. Petro in vincula he stato publicato 
papa Julio secondo.” 

44. Mrs. Kennedy has suggested to me that the identification 
may go even farther back, to the fishing village of Albissola 
near Savona, from which both Rovere Popes came. Certainly 
the calling of Peter and Andrew and the giving of the keys to 
Peter are given an unusual prominence in the Sistine Chapel 


45. Cf. above note 3. Pollaiuolo had showed Innocent VIII 
holding a trowel. 

46. Erwin Panofsky, “Michelangelo’s Tomb of Julius II,” 
ART BULLETIN, XIX, 1937, p. 564. Panofsky adduces the letter 
to Michelangelo from Matteo di Cuccarello of Carrara, dated 
June 24, 1508 (Karl Frey, Ausgewéhlte Briefe an Michel- 
angelo, 1899, p. 5) saying that he had shipped four blocked- 
in statues including “la figura de la santitade del nostro sig- 
nore.” Panofsky assumes that this statue is identical with an 
unfinished statue of St. Peter mentioned among Michelangelo’s 
possessions in the inventory of February 19, 1564. 
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the theology of Marco Vigerio (1446-1516), a Franciscan from Julius’ native Savona, raised to the 
purple by Julius, and author of the Decachordwm Christianum which, published the year before the 
commencement of the Sistine Ceiling, bears in its dedication to Julius all the indications of an offi- 
cially approved work.” 

Klaczko called the omission of a direct portrait representation of the Pope in this fresco a specious 
mental reservation.** In this case, however, I think he is in error. The Peter of the fresco is a 
portrait of the Pope as he appeared in the last days of his life, very much as we see him in the 
Sistine Madonna, under the guise of St. Sixtus. The amount of variation between Raphael’s nu- 
merous depictions of the physiognomy of his mighty patron would be astonishing if we did not 
know that it corresponded to the rapid alternation of states of depression and exaltation described 
voluminously in the sources. At one time we read that the Pope was so sick and crushed that he 
would see no one, and would take medicines only from the hand of the child Federigo Gonzaga.“ 
At another we see him writhing in bed, declaring that he will take poison before being captured 
by the French.** Now we hear him bellc ing imprecations at his hapless adjutants, now driving 
the worn-out cardinals before him in the snow,” now sunk in prayer before the precious testament 
of God’s presence in the eucharist, now carried in imperial triumph through the streets of Rome.” 
The last months of his life witnessed a complete ebbing of his life force. Although the court, now 
used to almost anything from this astonishing man, expected another miraculous recovery, the 
Pope, still not very old, seemed to have lost the will to live. 

As in the wonderful text from which it was drawn, the liberation in the fresco is effected by 
light. A supernatural radiance streams from the angel, fills the space behind the grate, flashes 
from the armor, dims the torches and the moon. Throughout the frescoes of the Stanza d’Eliodoro 
light plays a role wholly unpredictable from Raphael’s previous work; indeed, among the golden 
domes of the temple and on the sumptuous materials of the costumes it creates coloristic effects 
hitherto unknown even to the Venetians, and never to be surpassed in fresco by any school. Pastor 
has pointed out that when the news of the liberation of the Pope’s native Liguria reached Rome 
on June 27, 1512, he had been in prayer for four days at S. Pietro in Vincoli. That night he was 
carried back to the Vatican in triumph through a Rome blazing with fireworks of unheard of bril- 
liance, and accompanied by 3000 torches. This was a symbolic enactment of the event represented 
in the fresco. 

Eight months later, at the age of 69, the Pope was dead, to the unfeigned grief of the Roman 
populace. Outside of his own states Julius inspired a hatred difficult to believe until one reads the 
documents.® Sanudo, who as a Venetian had small cause to love the Pope, preserved a mass of 








47. Vigerio, fol. 239°, “Item diffinimus sanctam apostolicam 
sedem & Romanum pontificem in universum orbem primatum 
tenere. Et ipsum pontificem Romanum successorem esse beati 
Petri princeps apostoloru: & in verum vicarium Jesiu Christi: 
totiusque ecclesiae caput: . . . & omnium Christianorum patrem 
& doctorem existere, & ipsi in beato Petro pascendi, regendi, ac 
gubernandi universalem ecclesiam a domino nostro Iesu Christo 
plenam potestatem traditam esse.” 

48. Klaczko, p. 320. 

49. Ibid., p. 246, quoted from Luzio, of.cit., pp. 577ff. 

50. Report of Lippomano, October 20, 1510; Sanudo, XI, 
268. 

g1. Cf. above note 14. 

s2. Albertini tells us that when Julius returned from 
Bologna in triumph in 1506 the Arch of Domitian was dec- 
orated with statues and paintings for the occasion, as if Domi- 
tian himself had returned to triumph anew (Francesco Al- 
bertini, Opusculum de mirabilibus urbis Romae, Rome, 1510, 
fols. 74-75.) Near the Castel S. Angelo a gilded oak tree 
rose to the height of S. Maria in Traspontina (Klaczko, 
pp. 47ff. without reference for this statement). At the carni- 
val of February 1513, during the Lent that Julius did not 


outlive, a long procession of chariots recalled the events of 
the annus mirabilis of 1512; first Italy subjugated by the 
Gauls, then free and triumphant, then the delivered cities 
one by one, then a car with the rovere tree bearing the legend, 
“Julio II Italiae liberatori et schismatis extinctori.” (Letter 
from B. Stabellini, February 20, 1511, Luzio, of.cit., pp. 577- 
582.) 

53. Cf. above note 20. 

54. The contemporary accounts of Paris de Grassis, Sebas- 
tiano de Branca and others, given by Pastor, 1v, pp. 436ff., are 
eloquent testimonials to the position of Julius in the affections 
of the Roman people. De Grassis, indeed (ed. Déllinger, p. 
432) declared that the weeping crowds around the Pope’s bier 
constituted the greatest manifestation of public sorrow he had 
witnessed in forty years in Rome. The despatch of N. Gadio 
(Pastor, loc.cit.) says that the townspeople did the body such 
honor as if it had been that of St. Peter himself. 

55. The examples are innumerable. I will cite only the 
pamphlet of Lemaire, written in May 1511, at the behest of 
Louis XII attacking Julius II (Becker, Jean Lemaire, der erste 
humanistische Dichter Frankreichs, Strassburg, 1893, pp. 
162ff.), the scurrilous comedy of Gringoire, L’homme obstiné 
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particularly vicious lampoons written by his rejoicing countrymen on the occasion of Julius’ death. 
Nonetheless he included one remarkable sonnet by an anonymous Roman, written as the Pope 


lay dying and in all probability as Raphael was painting this fresco." It is powerful enough to 
deserve quotation in the rugged original: 


“Julio fui pontefice romano, 
Che trovai Pietro in vincula legato, 
Senza le chiave, col manto squarzato 
Sotto a’figlioli d’un pastor marrano. 
Di carzer el disligai, piano piano, 
E cominciaili a pore el manto alato: 
E se morte non era, i’l’arei dato 
Di tutto il grege suo le chiave in mano, 
E Ja sconjuration ancora sciolta 
Haverei di Neron et Anti Cristo, 
E la sposa di Dio da lor man tolta. 
Morte vi s’interpose, un Dio mi ha, tristo 
Ch’io nego; al morir mio un/altra volta, 
In vincula tornar San Pietro e Cristo.” 


This sonnet suggests that the fresco had already been begun, that its meaning was already known 
in Rome, and even that, beyond the liberation from the two soldiers and the two chains (probably 
signifying France and the Empire), the fresco was taking on a deeper meaning: the liberation of 
Julius himself from the carcere terreno, the earthly prison.” 

Both Panofsky® and Meiss” have made abundantly clear the significance of light and of win- 
dows as symbols of divine revelation. The association of light with divinity is as old as religion, 
and by no means ceased with the fifteenth century. The oration pronounced by Cristoforo Marcello 
of Venice, the Apostolic Notary, at the last session of the Lateran Council which Julius was able 
to attend in person—on February 16, 1513, only ten days before his death—contains this particu- 
larly striking passage: “of such nature were all those things [which the Pope] brought out of 
immense obscurity and confusion into light and order, that very light which they say Prometheus 
brought from heaven to earth, and from which all splendor of life and of wisdom proceeds.”™ 
Now the frescoes of the Stanza d’Eliodoro are so oriented that the Liberation of Peter, with its 





(Klaczko, p. 258), the pasquinade F.4.F. poetae Regi Libellus 
de obitu lulii P.M., 1513 (Pastor, Iv, p. 437), and Calcag- 
nini’s bitter lines (De obitu Iulij P.M., in Janus Gruterus, 
Deliciae carminum poetarum italorum, 1, p. 515): 


“ . . Quod si te mala mens, regnique insana cupido 
In scelus, & rursus in vetita arma trahet. 

Dii scelerum ultores rursum sua tela mouebunt; 
Discat ut exemplo cetera turba tuo.” 


56. Sanudo, xv, cols. 561ff., for lampoons as well. The in- 
scription over the window, giving the date of completion of 
the room as the end of July 1514, does not necessarily date 
this fresco. 

57. “I was Julius, Roman pontiff, who found Peter bound 
in chains, without his keys and with his mantle torn, under the 
children of a Moorish shepherd. From prison I unbound him, 
slowly, slowly, and I began to give him his winged mantle; 
if I had not died I would have given him the keys of all his 
flock into his hand, and I would have again dissolved the spell 
of Nero and of Antichrist, and taken the spouse of God out of 
their hands. Death interposed himself, a god has me, a wicked 
one whom I deny; at my death a second time St. Peter and 


Christ return to chains.” 

58. For the Neoplatonic doctrine of the carcere terreno, cf. 
Panofsky, Studies in Iconology, New York, Oxford, 1939, p. 
181 and note 31, with bibliography. As an example of the 
wide diffusion of this metaphor, cf. Cosimo Gaci’s epitaph for 
Pontormo (Frederick Mortimer Clapp, Pontormo, 1916, p. 
80): “. .. qui troverai / Rotto il carcer terren di spirto voto.” 

59. Panofsky, “Jan van Eyck’s Arnolfini Portrait,” Burling- 
ton Magazine, LXIV, 1934, pp. 117ff.; idem, “The Friedsam 
Annunciation and the Problem of the Ghent Altarpiece,” ART 
BULLETIN, XVII, 1935, Pp. 433ff.; idem, “Once More the 
Friedsam Annunciation ... ,”” ART BULLETIN, XX, 1938, pp. 
419ff. 

60. Millard Meiss, “Light as Form and Symbol in some 
Early Fifteenth-Century Paintings,” ART BULLETIN, XXVIII, 
1945, pp. 175ff., with abundant literary sources. 

61. Labbé, xix, col. 757: “Quae naturae sunt, omnia ex 
immensa illa obscuritate & confusione in lucem ordinemque 
redacta, immo & lux ipsa, quam inquiunt e caelo in terram 
Prometheum detulisse, omnisque & vitae & sapientiae splendor 
inde processit.” 
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remarkable illusionistic light effects, seems continuous with the window through which the actual 
light enters the room.” The light passes between two tiny scenes from the Book of Revelations, 
both influenced by Diirer’s Apocalypse woodcuts. On one side of the window embrasure John lies 
prostrate before the Son of Man upon the throne, whose hair and beard were as white as wool 
and from whose mouth issued the two-edged sword,” and on the other John kneels before the 
angel whose legs were as pillars of fire, and who gave him to eat a book that in his mouth was 
sweet and in his belly was bitter.“ Both scenes are of eucharistic import: the priest prostrate before 
the Almighty upon his altar-throne, and the communicant consuming the Word made flesh. 
Through this eucharistic revelation comes the light of the room, and it shines upon the eucharistic 
miracle at Bolsena. There is an even deeper connection between the two window walls. According 
to Renaissance Neoplatonism the body was the carcere terreno. So, too, the divine nature of Christ 
was imprisoned under the earthly form of bread and wine. Now in the Golden Legend Peter was 
released on Easter Day, when the dead Christ burst his prison.” So the divine light proceeding 
through the earthly prison illuminates across the room the miraculous demonstration of the Real 
Presence in the sacrament. Marco Vigerio has much to say on this subject. For him the “true light” 
of St. John, “which lighteth every man that cometh into the world,” the “light that shineth in 
darkness,” is the Word made flesh.** The sacrament is a lantern which, set in one portion of the 
house to drive away the shadows, illumines the whole house.” The whole body of Christ is present 
in the tiny wafer just as the whole light of the sun is contained in a hut, no matter how narrow.™ 
Thus the body and blood of Christ are always present on every altar where the sacrament of the 
eucharist is daily made, preserved, and consumed. 

There is one further connection between these two walls: if it is a mere coincidence that the two 
great fortresses built by Giuliano della Rovere and maintained by him throughout the pontificate 
of his enemy were at Grottaferrata and at Ostia®® (meaning in Italian “iron-barred cave” and 
“host” ), one can only say that it is not the kind of coincidence which a Renaissance pope was likely 
to let pass unnoticed. 


III 
Tue CEILInG FRESCOEs 


The four compartments of the vault represent four direct interventions of the Deity to save his 
chosen people.” In the literature on the Stanza d’Eliodoro Julius’ predilection for Old Testament 





62. Little light enters from the opposite window under the 
Mass at Bolsena, largely obscured by the mass of the Sala 
Regia across a narrow intervening court. 

63. Revelations 1, 12-17; Gronau, p. 95. 

64. Revelations x, 1-10; Gronau, p. 95. 

65. Caxton translation, ed. J. M. Dent, London, 1900, IV, p. 
155. This connection may throw some light on the mysterious 
interrelations between Raphael’s Resurrection drawings (for 
bibliography cf. Ulrich Middeldorf, Raphael’s Drawings, New 
York, 1945, p. 50) and the Stanza d’Eliodoro. In a review 
(Art in America, XXXIV, 1936, p. 166) I once expressed agree- 
ment with a contention of Professor Wind to the effect that 
the Oxford drawing (Middeldorf, of.cit., no. 80), repre- 
sented a “perfectly recognizable Peter.” I am willing to alter 
my position with respect to the iconography as a whole—the 
drawing must be a preparatory sketch for the lower half of 
the never executed Resurrection—yet the seated figure still 
seems to be Peter. The following supposition might then be 
advanced: that the Pope originally intended Raphael to paint 
an altarpiece on the subject of the Resurrection, to celebrate 
the triumph of the Church in 1512, and that in this altar- 
piece Peter was to enjoy a special position reflecting the cir- 
cumstances outlined above, as well as the association between 
his liberation and Christ’s Resurrection. The renunciation of 
this altarpiece may then have been the reason for the utilization 


of many of the figures designed expressly for it in the Libera- 
tion of Peter and even in the Expulsion of Heliodorus. 

66.° Vigerio, fol. 417: “De pura et prima luce. Erat lux 
vera quae illuminat omnem hominem venientem in hunc mun- 
dum. Quis a tam orsus set principio: verbum carnem factum 
ostendere. . . . Illa vita quam lucem hominum dixi: quae lucet 
etiam in tenebris: quam tenebrae non comprehenderunt: erat 
vera i. lux per essentiam: nihil habens quod non sit lux.” 

67. Ibid., fol. 122°: “Lucerna qua noctis fugamus tenebras 
una domus parte sita perdurat: & domum illuminat universam: 
una (ut ita dexerim) illuminatio nonne totam domum capit? 
. . . has gratias Iesus fecit quando panem fregit, vinumque 
benedixit.” 

68. Ibid., fol. 123%: “Mirabile nempe est: sed non incredibile 
Christi corpus tam magnum panis admodum accidentibus con- 
tineri: nec minorari .. . & lux solis tam grandis: tota tugurio 
continetor exiguo, neque tum angustat ab illo. Mirabile est 
Christi corpus & sanguinem tot locis esse praesentem: quot locis 
per orbem Christianum sacramentum eucharistiae quotidiem 
conficitur, conservatur & sumitur: .. .” 

69. The latter in the form of a superb structure by Giuliano 
da Sangallo (Giuseppe Marchini, Giuliano da Sangallo, Flor- 
ence, 1942, p. 86 and pl. xi1a). 

70. Despite their half-effaced condition, the majestic char- 
acter of these compositions renders untenable their attribution 
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scenes has I believe been overemphasized, at the expense of the anagogical tradition which teaches 
that every event and every phrase of the New Testament is clearly prefigured by several passages 
in the Old. The authority for anagogy came from the Hebrew religion, which was essentially 
prophetic, looking forward to a future Messiah, and from Christ himself. Time and again the 
Gospels point out which Old Testament prophecies he was fulfilling.” After the Resurrection he 
said, “These are the words which I spake unto you while I was yet with you, that all things must 
be fulfilled, which were written in the law of Moses, and in the prophets, and in the psalms con- 
cerning me.””* 

The evangelists, therefore, constantly speak in phrases borrowed from the prophets, and early 
Christian theologians began the long process by which the whole Bible was destined to be reduced 
to an interlocking pattern in which no slightest word was without mystical significance. St. Jerome 
in his translation of the Old Testament into Latin was not averse to altering the reading of the 
texts to fit New Testament events. “What is the Old Testament,” says St. Augustine, “but the new 
veiled; what is the New Testament but the Old revealed?”’* The anagogical concept provided the 
chief subject for the vast body of patristic and scholastic literature. Hrabanus Maurus, before em- 
barking on his ambitious Allegoriae in Sacram Scripturam," gives us the classic formula for the 
fourfold scriptural interpretation. “For there are four senses to the Scriptures, the historical, the 
allegorical, the tropological’® and the anagogical, which we call the daughters of wisdom. Through 
these wisdom feeds her children. To those who are young and beginning to learn, she gives the 
milk of Aistory; to those advancing in the faith the bread of allegory; those who are truly and 
constantly doing good so that they abound therein she satisfies with the savory repast of tropology; 
while finally, those who despise earthly things and ardently desire the heavenly, she fills to the 
full with the wine of anagogy.” 

Until the rise of Protestantism, this form of Biblical exegesis held almost undisputed sway. 
The violence of the Protestant attacks upon the anagogical method, however, is as revealing for 
our present purposes as any of the numerous scholastic expositions. Tyndale wrote in 1528, “The 
papists divide the Scripture into four senses, the literal, tropological, allegorical, and anagogical. 
The literal sense has become nothing at all, for the pope hath taken it clean away and made it his 
possession. He hath partly locked it up with the false and counterfeited keys of his traditions, 
ceremonies and feigned lies. Thou shalt understand that the Scripture has but one sense, which is the 
literal sense, and this literal sense is the root and ground of all and the anchor that never faileth, 
whereunto if thou cleave thou canst never err or go out of the way.”’° However much modern 
Protestants may be inclined to agree with Tyndale, they must admit that he has informed us with 
the utmost clarity in what manner the Catholics of the early Cinquecento understood the Bible. 
Nor was Protestantism itself able to escape entirely the effects of the anagogical tradition, as witness 
the rubrics in the Song of Songs in the King James version, in which this masterpiece of erotic poetry 
is interpreted in some detail as the celestial affection between Christ and the Church. 

All formal church liturgies, from the earliest examples to the Book of Common Prayer, are 
deeply imbued with the anagogical spirit. Consequently the works of art commissioned for the 





to anyone save Raphael. Crowe and Cavalcaselle (/oc.cit.) and _fillments of Old Testament prophecies on the part of Christ. 
Dollmayr (Liitzow’s Zeitschrift, 1890, N.F.1., pp. 292ff.) ad- 72. Luke xxiv, 44. 
vanced the incomprehensible Peruzzi attribution, which was 73. St. Augustine, De Civitate Dei, xvi, chap. 26, in Migne, 


refuted by Fischel (Thieme-Becker, Allgemeines K iinstlerlexi- 
kon, Leipzig, 1935, XXIX, pp. 433ff.). Their Raphaelesque 
character is eloquently defended in Fischel’s posthumous book 
(Raphael, p. 99). The great Naples drawing alone, for the 
kneeling Moses, one of the grandest studies of the whole 
Cinquecento, should have been sufficient to prevent the rise of 
the Peruzzi theory in the first place. 

71. James Strong’s Exhaustive Concordance of the Bible, 
London, 1894, pp. 373ff., s.v. “fulfilled” gives thirty-nine 
separate instances in which the Gospels indicate specific ful- 


XLI, col. 505: “Quid est enim quod dicitur Testamentum Vetus 
nisi occultatio Novi? Et quid est aliud quod dicitur Novum, 
nisi Veteris revelatio?” 

74. Migne, cxtl, cols. 849ff. This passage I quote in the 
translation by Philip Schaff, History of the Christian Church, 
ed. 1926, IV, p. 719. 

75. E.g. moral. 

76. William Tyndale, The Obedience of a Christian Man, 
in Doctrinal Treatises, ed. Parker Society, Cambridge, 1848, 
p- 303. 
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enhancement of the liturgy display from the early days of Christianity a consistent anagogical 
tendency. It is unnecessary here to do more than to hint at the existence of the unbroken anagogical 
tradition in Christian iconography, beginning in Early Christian sarcophagi and the paintings of 
the catacombs and culminating in the Gothic stained-glass windows wherein each New Testament 
scene is prefigured by four from the Old.” The thirteenth century Bible moralisée goes through 
the entire Bible, generally chapter by chapter, often verse by verse, illustrating in paired medallions 
first the literal sense, and then one of the other three meanings. The fourteenth century saw the 
preparation of two influential compendia of anagogical symbolism for the benefit of popular preach- 
ers, the Biblia Pauperum and the Speculum Humanae Salvationis. In the former, two Old Testa- 
ment scenes are grouped about each gospel incident; in the latter each New Testament scene 1s 
accompanied by three parallel images, generally drawn from the Old, but sometimes from other 
sources, above a text which explains in verse the analogies contained in the illustrations. During 
the fifteenth century these two typological works were printed more often than the Bible itself. 
Their diffusion in western Europe was well-nigh universal. Both books were well-known in Italy,” 
and it is not without significance that around 1510 a greatly modified edition of the Biblia Pauperum 
was published in Venice, entitled Opera Nuova Contemplativa,” illustrated with woodcuts by 
Andrea Vavassore, some of which were based on Diirer’s Kleine Passion series (Figs. 6, 8, and 10). 

The Prologue of the Speculum gives us a fruitful insight into anagogical method. The author 
compares the Scriptures to soft wax, which can take the exact impression of any seal we desire to 
print upon it. “Thus,” he tells us, “the same thing may signify at one time the devil, at another 
Christ. Nor should we marvel at this mode of Scripture in which according to the deeds or actions 
of a person diverse meanings can be attributed to him. Thus when king David perpetrated adultery 
and homicide he prefigured not Christ but the devil, yet when he loved his enemies and did good 
unto them he held the figure not of the devil but of Christ.” Even Absalom, the proverbial figure 
of the rebellious son, can signify Christ “not because Absalom wickedly acted against his father, but 
because he was most beautiful and hanged upon a tree; even Christ was most beautiful among the 
children of men, and, hanged upon the tree of the Cross, he gave up the ghost.”*? The tenuous 
ambivalence of such connections is profoundly human; it is not unrelated to the process of free 
association utilized by modern psychoanalysis. Nor is it any more fragile than the connections drawn 
by the theologians on whose works the Speculum and the Biblia Pauperum were based. Even the 
principle of correspondence between the actions of a person and the type he momentarily fulfills 
appears clearly in the Gospels. In the same chapter of Matthew (xvi, 18 and 23) Christ says to 
Peter, “Thou art Peter, and on this rock I shall build my church,” and “Get thee behind me, Satan, 
thou art an offence unto me,” because in the one case Peter had called him the “Son of the living 
God,” in the other had tried to persuade him not to undergo the Passion. 

We may thus be certain that, by the early sixteenth century, a millennium and a half of con- 
tinuous anagogical writing and preaching and prolific anagogical imagery must so have accustomed 
the simplest Christian to typological concepts that any well-known prophetic image would have 
been sufficient to bring to mind the object of the prophecy. Renaissance art overflows with such 
images, which, since they are often excerpted from their original cycles, and presented under the 
guise of visual realism, have largely gone unrecognized, even been characterized as genre scenes,” 








77. A valuable introduction to anagogical iconography is 
contained in the chapters in which Cornell (pp. 120-153) 
analyzes the traditions leading up to the Biblia Pauperum and 
such typological works. 

78. For Italian Biblia Pauperum, cf. Hans Wegener, “Die 
italienische Biblia pauperum der Sammlung Rosenthal,” Bei- 
trage zur Forschung, Studien aus dem Antiquariat Jacques 
Rosenthal, 1930, N.F.111, pp. 17ff., and Adolf Deissmann and 
Hans Wegener, Die Armenbibel des Serai, Rotulus Seragliensis 
Nr. 52, Berlin and Leipzig, 1934. For Italian Speculum, cf. 
M. R. James and Bernhard Berenson, Speculum Humanae Sal- 


vationis, Oxford, 1926. 

79. W. L. Schreiber, La gravure sur bois, Leipzig, 1901, 
IV, pp. 155ff and vit, pls. 86 and 87. 

80. Lutz, p. 3. 

81. Panofsky’s analyses of the Friedsam Annunciation and 
the Arnolfini portrait (cf. above note 59) disclosed rich sym- 
bolism of this nature under the veil of apparent realism in the 
art of the Van Eycks. I have attempted the solution of similar 
problems in the Venetian Quattrocento (“Carpaccio’s Medita- 
tion on the Passion,” ART BULLETIN, XXII, 1940, pp. 24ff.). 
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by a period in which the very method of Biblical interpretation on which they are founded had for 
centuries been discredited. In analyzing the content of works of art executed for the papacy, we 
should not forget that we are dealing with the very center from which, according to Tyndale 
writing in bitter opposition less than two decades later, the anagogical method emanated. 

Directly above the Mass at Bolsena, in the vault of the Stanza d’Eliodoro, is represented the 
Sacrifice of Isaac (Fig. 9). This should be no surprise. Isaac is one of the most popular of all the 
figures of Christ.*? Hrabanus Maurus even says that his name, meaning “laughter” or “joy,” refers 
to the angelic salutation to the shepherds, “behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, which 
shall be to all people,” and to Christ’s comforting words to the apostles, “your heart shall rejoice, 
and your joy no man taketh from you.”* In all the sources it is clear that Isaac is the child of prom- 
ise, that he was offered in sacrifice to God, that he carried the wood of his own sacrifice, that he 
was miraculously delivered. In all these aspects he prefigures both the actual sacrifice of Christ 
and its eternal embodiment in the sacrifice of the Mass. In both the Biblia Pauperum™ and the 
Speculum™ this parallel is clearly drawn (Fig. 10). 

Over the Liberation of Peter appears the Vision of Jacob (Fig. 7), who in many ways prefigures 
Christ.** Both in his sleep and in the erection and unction of the stone Jacob prefigures to Hrabanus 
Maurus™ the passion and entombment of Christ and his resurrection. Bethel, where Jacob had his 
vision, is the Church, the home of God, the gate of Heaven, through which Christ descends and 
the just ascend. In the Biblia Pauperum Jacob’s vision means the elevation of the Cross,” in the 
Speculum the ascension of Christ (Fig. 8).*° Here again the link is clear, for Peter, too, is the 
stone on which the Church is founded, and to him are given the keys of the gate of Heaven. Both 
scenes are visions of light, in which the sleeping soul is freed from the earthly prison. In both the 
eucharistic significance is present, for Hrabanus Maurus declared” that Bethel was the “living 





bread which descends from heaven.” 


82. For instance Tertullian, Adversus Marcionem Libri 
Quinque, Migne, U1, col. 346; St. Ambrose, De Cain et Abel, 
Migne, XIV, col. 319; #dem, De Abraham, Migne, XIV, cols. 
428 and 446; idem, De Isaac et Anima, Migne, XIV, col. 501; 
idem, Commentaria in XIII Epistolas Beati Pauli, Migne, 
XVII, col. 133; St. Augustine, In Joannis Evangelium Tractatus, 
Migne, xxxv, col. 1464; idem, Enarrationes in Psalmos, Psal- 
mum xxx, Migne, xxxvi, cols. 244-245; idem, Sermones ad 
Populum, Sermo xix, Migne, XxXvitl, col. 133; #dem, De Civi- 
tate Dei, Migne, XI, col. 511; tdem, Collatio cum Maximino, 
Arianorum Episcopi, Migne, Xi, col. 810; idem, De Trini- 
tate, Migne, XLi1, col. 852; Rupertus of Deutz, De Trinitate 
et Operationibus Eius, Migne, CLXvil, cols. 323, 398, 401, 
448, 465; idem, De Glorificatione Trinitatis et Processione 
Sancti Spiritus, Migne, CLXIX, cols. 95, 101; Hrabanus Maurus, 
Commentaria in Genesim, Migne, Cvil, cols. 569, 573, 574- 
The indices of Migne list fourteen other references to this 
extremely widespread analogy. 

83. Hrabanus Maurus, Commentarium in Matthaeum, 
Migne, Cvil, cols. 731ff., quoting Luke 1, 10. 

84. Cornell, p. 37: 

Carrying of the Cross: “Fert crucis hoc lignum Christus repu- 
tans sibi dignum.” 

Isaac carrying wood: “Ligna ferens Christe te presignat puer 
iste.” 

85. Lutz, chap. xx11, pls. 43-44: 

“Christus bajulavit crucem. Luce 23 
Isaac portavit ligna cum quibus pater eum voluit immolare. 

Genesis 22 
Cultores vinee heredem ipsius occidentes. Luce 20 
Terra promissionis. Num. 13” 

Miss Marilyn Aronberg has called to my attention that in 
at least two Venetian works of the Cinquecento the Sacrifice of 
Isaac is paralleled with that of Christ. In Pordenone’s fresco in 
the Madonna di Campagna at Piacenza it appears in the apse 


mosaic above the dead Christ; in Titian’s Prado Entombment 
it is actually carved on the sarcophagus. 

86. Cf. especially S. Ambrose, De Jacob et Vita Beata, 
Migne, xiv, col. 624; St. Jerome, Commentaria in Oseam 
Prophetam, Migne, xxv, col. 930; Hrabanus Maurus, De 
Universo, Migne, cx1, col. 38; Rupertus of Deutz, De Trini- 
tate et Operibus Eius, Migne, CLV, col. 490. Migne’s indices 
provide fourteen further examples of this parallel, which in 
St. Augustine accompanies all the references to Isaac cited 
in note 82. 

87. Hrabanus Maurus, Commentarium in Matthaeum, 
Migne, cvil, col. 738: “Jacob qui interpretatur superplantator 
vel supplantans significat eum de quo dicit Psalmista: Sup- 
plantasti omnes insurgentes in me, subtus me (Psalm xvi1). 
Hic quidem in erectione et unctione lapidis et in somnio 
(Gen. xxvii) suo significat passionem Christi et resurrectionem 
ejus quem unxit Deus oleo laetitiae prae participibus suis. 
Bethel quippe, ubi Jacob visionem vidit, significat Ecclesiam 
quae vere est domus Dei, quia domus est panis, qui de coelo 
descendit (John vi, 58), et porta coeli, quia ibi Filius Dei 
in terram descendit, et homines sancti ad coelum ascendunt.” 

88. Biblia Pauperum, Cornell, p. 39 (appears in only three 
Mss) : 

Elevation of the Cross: “Affigi ligno Christus fert corde 
benigno” 

The Ark “Lignum dum standit vitam per saecula pandit” 

Jacob’s Vision: “Ille iacens dure Christum prefert in iure” 
89. Speculum, Lutz, chap. xxx11l, pls. 65-66: 

“Ascensio Domini nostri Jhesu Christi. Actum 1 

Jacob videns in somnis scalam. Genesis 28 

Ovis perdita et inventa. Luce. 15 


Helias in currum igneo in aere paradisum vadens. 
»” 


. . « Genesis 


go. Cf. note 87. 
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That Moses is a precursor of Christ needs no extensive comment, nor does it require much 
demonstration that in the fresco of Moses and the Burning Bush (Fig. 5), represented above the 
Expulsion of Heliodorus, the Annunciation is prefigured.” As the bush burned without being con- 
sumed, and God was within it, so Mary conceived God in human form inside her body without 
losing her virginity (Fig. 6). Moreover, the Lord descended into the bush for the liberation of 
the Jews from Egypt, and into Mary’s womb for our redemption from Hell. Miss Harris has 
analyzed the theological background of the charming picture by Nicholas Froment in which the 
elements of the two scenes are interchanged, so that Mary appears in the treetop and the angel 
announces the event to Moses.”* At first sight this interpretation would seem to have little to do 
with the expulsion of Heliodorus, which the Speculum parallels with Christ’s entry into Jerusalem, 
the two youths and the heavenly rider prefiguring Christ driving the money-changers from the 
temple.”* But the burning bush is also the Church (Mary is always the Church), and the association 
becomes apparent: both scenes are allegories of the Incarnation. The Lord enters the burning bush 
as he enters the temple, and both are symbolized by his entrance into Mary’s womb.” 

The fourth scene represents Noah and his family released from the Ark (Fig. 11). Noah again 
is a forerunner of Christ, the just man through whom the faithful few are saved.” According to a 
famous passage in St. Augustine’s De Civitate Dei, influencing the illustrations of the Bible morali- 
sée,”° the Ark was the Church, which is the mystical body of Christ, the blessed company of all faith- 
ful people.” There was also a specific tradition that after the Flood, when Shem went to the east 
to found the Semitic race and Ham to Africa to become the ancestor of the negroes, Noah brought 
Japheth with him to Italy, where they founded together the city of Volterra.** Noah would thus 
appear as the first Italian. It is possible that something of this was in Savonarola’s mind when in 
1494 he preached his memorable sermons on the Ark which was to hold all faithful Florentines 
against the invading French. Each sermon added a new plank of virtue to the mystic Ark,” and 
as the troops of Charles VIII were entering the city, Savonarola announced that the doors of the 
Ark were closed and no one else could be admitted. Thus, through a familiar topical allusion, the 





gi. Biblia Pauperum, Cornell, p. 18: 

Nativity: “Virgo parit prolem lux solem virgula florem” 

Burning Bush: “Lucet et ignescit sed non rubus igne calescit” 
Speculum, Lutz, chap. vill, pls. 1-14: 

“Annunciatio beate Marie Virginis Luce | 

Dominus apparuit Moysi in rubo ardente et viridi manente 

Exodi 111 
Vellus Gedeonis, Judicum vi 
Rebecca dedit potum Eleazar nuntio Abrahe Gen xv” 

g2. Enriqueta Harris, “Mary in the Burning Bush,” Journal 
of the Warburg Institute, 1, 1937-38, pp. 281ff., with rich 
bibliography. 

93. Speculum, Lutz, chap. xv, pls. 29-30: 

“Thesus sedens super pullum asine in die Palmarum Math. 21 
Jeremias flens destructionem Jerusalem per Nabuchodonosor 

Re. 4, 25 
David offerens caput Golie. Re. 1, 17¢ 
Heliodorus. In historia Sco.” 

94. For the intimate’ connection of the Virgin with the 
tabernacle on the altar, cf. Yrj6 Hirn, The Sacred Shrine, 
London, 1912, pp. 163ff. and 320ff. For texts illustrating 
the analogy between the Virgin Birth and light penetrating 
the stained-glass window of a church, ibid., pp. 343ff. and 
the already cited article of Meiss. 

95. Cf. St. Ambrose, Expositio Evangelii secundam Lucam, 
Migne, xv, col. 1610; St. Isidore of Seville, Allegoriae in 
Sacram Scripturam, Migne, Lxxxi1!, col. 102. The indices of 
Migne provide ten more instances of this parallel. 

96. St. Augustine, De Civitate Dei, Migne, xLI, 472: “... 
imperat Deus ut arcam faciat, . . . hoc est Ecclesiae, quae fit 
salva per lignum, in quo pependit Mediator Dei et hominum 
homo Christus Jesus (1 Timothy 11, 5). Nam, et mensurae 


ipsae longitudinis, altitudinis, latitudinisque eius, significant 
corpus humanum, in cujus veritate ad homines praenuntiatus 
est venturus, et venit.” 

Bible moralisée, Laborde, pl. 9: 

“Noe significat Christum, archa Ecclesiam. Ligna levigata 

et imputribilia santos ab omni (. . ? . .) mundanos et cum 

Christo in perpetuum victuros. . . .” 
(Miniatures contrast Noah building the Ark 
Mary and the saints in the mansions of Heaven.) 

97. 1 Corinthians x11, 12-17; also Romans x1l, 4-5. The 
oration of Bernardo Zane at the first session of the Lateran 
Council (Labbé, xrx, col. 702), applied the doctrine of the 
identity of the Church with the body of Christ to the precise 
political and religious situation of the moment in the follow- 


with Christ, 


ing words, spoken in the presence of Julius II: “Sicut enim 
humanum corpus ex capite multisque membris conficitur ad 
diversa naturae munera obeunda, ita & ecclesia militaris ex te 
sanctissimo pontifice tamquam capite, caeterisque Christicolis 
tamquam membris integratur, testante apostolo; Sicut in uno 
corpore multa membra habemus, omnia autem membra non 
eundem actum habent; ita multi unum corpus sumus in Christo 
(Rom. 12).” 

98. Edmund Dickinson, Delphi phoenicizantes, sive tractatus, 
etc., Oxford, 1655, p. 73: “Semus in Syria mansit, Chamus in 
Aegyptum abiit, Noachus ipse (quem Janum, . . . vocant) 
cum filio suo Japeto in eam Regionem, quae nunc /falia dicitur, 
progressus est, ubi civitatem (quae postea Volterra vocata fuit) 
extruxit, & Cethim nominavit. Quae civitas, cum primo fuerit 
Etruriae caput & metropolis, toti Italiae postea nomen dedit.” 

99. These sermons have already been adduced by Klaczko, 
p. 281, as important for the understanding of the Flood 
in the Sistine Ceiling. 
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Ark is paralleled with Rome, the city of the Church, and as the one is delivered from the waters, 
the other is saved from the hand of the heathen. 

Each of the four ceiling frescoes involves a release from prison: Jacob from the earthly prison, 
Moses from bondage in Egypt, Noah and his family from the waters, Isaac from death. Further- 
more, each scene alludes to the Corpus Domini so adored by Julius. The body of Christ is conceived 
in the vision of the burning bush, sacrificed in the sacrifice of Isaac, ascends to heaven in the vision 
of Jacob, embraces the faithful in Noah’s Ark. It is highly important that Vigerio mentions three 
of these four subjects. In his doctrine the sacrament is “truly the bush which Moses saw burning 
without being consumed. The flesh, the blood, the soul of Christ burn; the whole Christ burns in 
charity, burns in majesty, burns in the potency of the Deity, nor are they consumed but in it [the 
sacrament] remain whole.””®° “To Noah he said, When I shall withdraw the clouds I shall 
call to mind my covenant which I have pledged unto you and unto every living soul; and there 
shall never again be flood waters to destroy all flesh. When the body of my son shall be withdrawn 
from the throne of God, the true heaven, in the clouds of [his] passion, fixed with nails to the 
Cross, an arch shall appear in the clouds: the arched arms . . . through which God promises to 
men... that they are redeemed from the inundating punishments. . . . He hath therefore lifted up 
his son, his son and mine, thus he spoke unto Moses. Also unto Abraham he spoke thus, Take thine 
only begotten son in whom thou delightest, Isaac, . . . and offer him in sacrifice, upon one of the 
mountains which I shall show unto thee. ... And the great Abraham is the omnipotent God, his 
son is Jesus Christ my son, thus spoke he to Abraham in a parable. . .. He designated the place of 
the Cross, the wood upon the altar, and established the Cross in the prepared place. He composed 
Isaac upon the wood and Christ upon the Cross.”*** In each case the scene above bestows not only 
scriptural but eucharistic sanctity upon a special aspect of Julius’ triumph as vicar of Christ on earth 
and deliverer of his people. All four of these scenes are painted on simulated textiles, attached to 
the preexistent ribs by means of visible rings. Lehmann has shown the classical origin and develop- 
ment of the idea of the tent of heaven, and its transformation in Christian church decoration.’” 
The heavenly character of the tent in the Stanza d’Eliodoro is evident in the abstract blue back- 
ground against which the figures are silhouetted, much as in the apse mosaics of Roman basilicas. 
I believe it is meant as a symbolic battle tent for the warrior Pope, and that it is decorated with the 
allegories of the eucharist delivering the elect just as the Pope’s triumphal entry into Bologna 
under a purple canopy was preceded by the consecrated host. 


IV 


THE RoveErE TREE AND THE TREE OF LIFE 


The Ligurian family from which the Rovere popes were descended had no claim to armorial 
bearings. Not until his elevation to the papacy did Sixtus IV obtain for his family the right to use 
the little golden rovere, or scrub oak, whose two intertwined branches, heavy acorns and spreading 





100. Vigerio, fol. 138: “Hic est vere rubus quem viderat 
Moyse ardere neque comburi. Ardet namque caro: sanguis: 
anima Christi: ardet Christus totus charitate: ardet maiestate: 
ardet deitatis potentia: neque comburuntur in illo haec: sed 
integra manent.” 

101. Ibid., fols. 206-207: “Locutus est ad Noe. Cumque 
obduxero coelum nubibus apparebit arcus meus in nubibus 
recordaburque foederis mei quod pepigi vobiscum & cum 
omni anima vivente: & non erunt ultra aquae diluvii ad 
delendem universam carnem. Cum corpus filii mei sedes dei: 
verum coelum, in nubibus passionis, cum clavis fixus est cruci 
i. apparuit arcus in nubibus: brachia arcuata . . . unde promittit 


deus homines . . . quem redempti sunt poenis inundantibus. . . . 
Suscepit ergo filium suum: puerum suum & meum: sicut locutus 
est ad Noe. Ad Abraam atque locutus est ita. Tolle filium tuum 
unigenitum quem diligis Isaac: . . . & offeres eum ibi in holo- 
caustum; super unum montium: quem monstravero tibi. . . . 
Et magnus Abraam omnipotens deus: unigenitum filium suum 
Iesum filium meum, sicut locutus est ad Abraam in figura: .. . 
Cruci locum designavit, ligna super altare i. crucem in loco 
praeparato stabilivit. Composuit Isaac super ligna i. Christum 
super crucem.” 

102. Karl Lehmann, “The Dome of Heaven,” ART BULLE- 
TIN, XXVII, 1945, pp. 1ff. 
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roots formed the arms of the noble Della Rovere family of Turin. Nevertheless the shadowy claim 
of the Rovere popes to the rovere tree was only matched by the zeal with which they applied it in 
every possible situation. It is no accident that Sixtus IV had caused to be painted above his throne 
in the Sistine Chapel the burning bush, in Botticelli’s Moses scenes, for the Latin rubus ardens and 
Italian roveto ardente are both closely related to the word rovere. In the Stanza d’Eliodoro not 
only the burning bush but all four of these allegories (out of the numerous prefigurations of the 
Incarnation and Passion) are chosen with the image of a tree in mind. The angel of the Lord tells 
Abraham that his seed shall multiply as the stars of heaven, Jacob that his seed shall spread as the 
dust of the earth, to the north and east and west and south, Noah that his seed shall breed abun- 
dantly in the earth, Moses that the seed of Israel shall be liberated from the land of Egypt. These 
allegories include the universe, for all four elements are clearly symbolized: Abraham is air, Jacob 
earth, Noah water, Moses fire. Each depends upon the use of wood: the bush, the firewood, the 
Ark, the ladder. It was inevitable, therefore, that each should come to be recognized as prefiguring 
the Cross. 

In the case of Noah’s Ark, St. Augustine tells us that just as Noah was saved through the wood 
of the Ark, Christ saved mankind by hanging on the wood of the Cross." This concept was re- 
peated by many other authors, but particularly by St. Peter Damian who, like Giuliano della Rovere 
centuries later, was bishop of Ostia.*** In all authors as well as in the Biblia Pauperum and the 
Speculum the wood carried by Isaac is compared to the Cross carried by Christ. St. Peter Damian 
explains the burning bush also as the Cross,*** and Jacob’s ladder, at once gateway and stairway to 
heaven, fulfills the same function as the Cross in theological commentaries’ and in at least two 
examples of the Biblia Pauperum.’” Even the connection with the four elements is implicit in the 
four arms of the Cross, as Hrabanus Maurus says in his famous De laudibus Sanctae Crucis.*** This 
treatise, with its twenty-eight magnificent symbolic patterns, each with a hymn to the Cross lettered 
in the background and an accompanying prose explanation, is to my knowledge the most monu- 
mental attempt of the Middle Ages to fit the Cross into every aspect of the structure of the uni- 
verse. Not only does it exist in sumptuous manuscript examples, but was printed by Thomas 
Anshelm at Pforzheim in 1503 (Fig. 14). 

There are few religions that do not have their sacred tree. The Judaeo-Christian tradition is 
particularly rich in arboreal imagery. Throughout the Bible the tree which brings forth good fruit 
is a symbol for the righteous man; the barren tree or the withered branch, however, is consistently 
the wicked, and it is hewn down and cast into the flames. It is significant that in Genesis trees are 
created on the third day, while the sun and moon had to wait until the fourth. The fact that the 
Passion of Christ culminated in his death upon a tree fitted with perfect ease into the preestablished 
pattern. Here at last the tree had borne the perfect fruit, for the redemption of all mankind. At 
the beginning of this study I have placed the four principal passages which were used by theo- 
logians times without number to illustrate the concept of the Tree of Life. At the time of the crea- 
tion of the world the Lord had placed it in the garden, from which flowed the four rivers of Para- 
dise. This was the tree of the Psalms, planted by the rivers of water, the tree of the Song of Songs, 
under whose shadow sits the Church to eat its fruit, while in the Apocalypse the throne of God 





103. Cf. above note 96. Also St. Augustine, De Catechi- 
zandis Rudibus, Migne, XL, 334. 

104. St. Peter Damian, Expositio Libri Geneseos, Migne, 
CXLV, 847: “Crucis mysterium arca illa continuit. . . . Porro 
sicut Noe cum suis per aquam lignumque salvator, sic et 
Christi familia aqua salvatur et ligno, dum et baptismo salutis 
abluitur, et vivificae crucis impressione signatur. Quae videlicet 
arca, ut in sacramento Christi humani corporis videatur aequi- 
parare mensuram.” Also idem, Sermones, Migne, CXLIv, col. 
770- 

105. St. Peter Damian, Expositio Libri Geneseos, Migne, 


CXLV, col. 687. 

106. St. Zeno, Tractatus XIII, De Somnio Jacob, Migne, 
x1, cols. 428-433; Alain de Lille, Sermones, Sermo II, De 
Sancta Cruce, Migne, ccx, col. 224. 

107. Cf. above note 88. 

108. Hrabanus Maurus, De laudibus Sanctae Crucis, Migne, 
cvil, col. 178: “Recte igitur quaternarium numerum perfec- 
tione sacratum pene nullus ignorat, et ideo bene illum in forma 
crucis Christi transfiguratum totus orbis veneratur. Siquidem 
mundum quatuor elementis constare manifestum est, id est, 
igne, aere, aqua et terra.” 
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himself was in it, and of the Lamb. In his fundamental study of the Tree of Life*** Bauerreiss 
shows that the link between the Tree of Life and the Cross of Christ was already explicit in Origen. 
Tertullian’s moving poem” tells how all mankind comes to Golgotha, to bathe in the stream 
which issues from the foot of the sacred tree, and to refresh themselves with its life-giving fruit. 
In words that I have borrowed for the title of this article, St. Ambrose is explicit in declaring that 
the Tree of Life in Paradise is Christ in the midst of his church,’ Cassiodorus in pointing out that 
the fruit-bearing Tree the Lord created on the third day is really Christ, the fruit of the Cross."™* 

Christ is the vine and the apostles the branches (John xv, 5). Over and over, this parable was 
interpreted not only as a symbol of the eucharist but of the Tree of Life, as in the De Laudibus 
Sanctae Crucis of Hrabanus Maurus."* The Tree of Life is also identified with the Tree of Jesse, 
as Watson has shown," although he did not state that Hrabanus Maurus had built one of his richest 
cruciform designs (Fig. 14) about that very passage from Isaiah: “And there shall come forth a 
rod out of the stem of Jesse, and a Branch shall grow out of his roots: And the spirit of the Lord 
shall rest upon him.”"* 

From the earliest centuries and in innumerable examples the concept of the Tree of Life found 
visual expression in Christian art. In manuscripts, mosaics, sculpture, wall paintings, it appears, 
often with the four rivers, throughout the Middle Ages.”*® Often it is connected with chalices, vine 
clusters, and similar eucharistic attributes, at which stags, peacocks, and other symbols of the human 
soul refresh themselves. Sometimes it assumes an imposing monumentality, as in the apse mosaic of 
S. Apollinare in Classe,” in the form of a colossal jeweled cross, among the many trees of the 
garden, while below in the familiar form of sheep stand the twelve apostles. In the passionate 
verses of the Pange Lingua‘ and the Vexilla Regis’ the Tree of Life entered the Missal. 

One would have had to be a Turk to ignore such persistent and ubiquitous symbolism. Sixtus IV 
and Julius II were Franciscans. Now St. Francis, whose deepest devotion was to the humanity of 
Christ, adjured his followers never to cut down a living tree, but rather to remove only a few 
branches for firewood, in such a manner that the tree’s survival and growth would not be im- 
paired, “out of love for him who brought about our salvation on, the tree of the Cross.’”"” It is 





109. Romuald Bauerreiss, Arbor Vitae, der “Lebensbaum” 
und seine Verwendung in Liturgie, Kunst ..., Munich, 1938, 
p. 7. Bauerreiss demonstrates that this identification had al- 
ready assumed visible form in the first centuries of Christian 
art in innumerable examples. 

110. Tertullian, De ligno vitae, Migne, 11, col. 1171. 

111. St. Ambrose, Expositio super septem visiones libri 
A pocalypsis, Migne, xvul, col. 778: “Lignum vitae in medio 
paradisi Christus est in medio Ecclesiae suae. Lignum autem 
scientiae boni et mali quod et ipsum in medio paradisi fuisse 
dicitur, diabolum significat.” 

112. Cassiodorus, Expositio in Psalterium, Psalmum I, 
Migne, Lxx, col. 30: “Bene, ut arbitror, ligno fructifero com- 
paratus est Dominus Christus, propter crucem quam pro 
hominum salute suscepit.” 

113. Hrabanus Maurus, De laudibus Sanctae Crucis, Migne, 
cvil, cols. 173ff.: “Hoc videlicet ligum ab ipso plantatum est 
de quo dicit Propheta, ligni comparationem faciens: Et erit 
tanquam lignum quod plantatum est secus decursus aquarum 
quod fructum suum dabit in tempore suo, et folium ejus non 
decidet, et omnia quaecunque fecerit prosperabuntur. (Psalm 
1, 3) ... Et de semetipso Veritas dicit: Si in viridi ligno haec 
faciunt, in arido quid fiet? (Luke xxit1, 31) ... Vere enim 
istud lignum dedit fructum in tempore suo, quando Salvator 
noster passione et resurrectione sua completa, Ecclesiam per 
totam mundi latitudinem in se vitam veram coadunatum cunctis 
virtutibus fecit abundare, ipso hoc testante: Ego sum, inquit, 
witis et vos palmites. Qui manet in me, et ego in eo, his fecit 
fructum multum, quia sine me nihil potestis facere. (John 
XV, 5) .. . Quatuor ergo haec figurae in unam crucis formam 
dispositae, quatuor principalium virtutum continent nomina: 


prudentiae quoque, justitiae, fortitudinis et temperantiae, ex 
quibus omnis virtutum series procedit, et in quibus ratio bonae 
vitae consistit.’ The final paragraph may well explain the 
choice of these four cardinal virtues in the iconography of 
the Stanza della Segnatura. It is no accident that Fortitudo in 
the lunette fresco is provided with the rovere tree as an at- 
tribute. 

114. Arthur Watson, The Early Iconography of the Tree of 
Jesse, Oxford, 1934, p. 53, citing as an example a four-light 
window in Sens Cathedral (sixteenth century), representing 
the Tree of Jesse, below which appear the four lines of the 
Pange lingua beginning, “Crux fidelis, inter omnes.” 

115. Hrabanus Maurus, of.cit., col. 213 (as text for his 
construction of a floral cross): “Scriptum est in Isaia: Egre- 
dietur virga de radice Jesse et flos de germine eius ascendet; et 
requiescet super eum spiritus Domini.” 

116. Bauerreiss, of.cit., pp. 7ff., gives an especially instruc- 
tive analysis of the Tree of Life in Romanesque sculptured 
tympana. 

117. Cf. Giuseppe Galassi, Roma o Bisanzio, Rome, 1930, 
pl. 96, for illustration of this work, and passim for illustration 
of the Tree of Life in Ravennate sarcophagi. 

118. Pange lingua, from Roman Missal, for Good Friday. 

119. Venantius Fortunatus, Vexilla Regis, ibid. 1 am in- 
debted to Miss Margaretta Salinger for calling my attention 
to this text. 

120. Frater Leo, Speculum Perfectionis, ed. Paul Sabatier, 
Manchester, 1928, 1, p. 332: “Fratri etiam qui faciebat et 
parabat ligna pro igne dicebat (Franciscus) ut nunquam 
totam arborem incideret, sed taliter incideret tales arbores quod 
semper aliqua pars remaneret integra, amore illius qui salutem 
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therefore only fitting that the most influential treatise on the Tree of Life should have been written 
by an immediate follower of St. Francis, the seraphic doctor St. Bonaventura. We shall shortly 
have more to say about his Tree of Life,” a work of cardinal importance for devotional imagery 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, illustrated with the greatest exactitude in the famous 
painting by Pacino di Bonaguida. For our present subject it is of the utmost significance that St. 
Bonaventura was canonized by Sixtus IV, and that in the Disputa, dedicated by Julius II to the 
unfolding of the doctrine of the eucharist, Sixtus 1V and St. Bonaventura stand side by side (Fig. 
3). 

“Throughout five ages of the world,” St. Bonaventura tells us, “by the patriarchs, the judges, 
the priests, the kings, and the prophets, from Abel the Just until John the Baptist, he did not cease 
from promising, prefiguring and announcing the coming of his son. . . ."** And this therefore is the 
fruit, which draws its origin from the virginal womb and on the tree of the Cross comes to savory 
maturity under the noonday heat of the eternal sun, that is the charity of Christ, and in the garden 
of celestial paradise furnishes forth the table of God. . . .“** Among all the memorials of Christ 
the principal reminder consists in . . . the immaculate lamb which takes away the sins of the world, 
under the form of bread. .. . This wonder shines out as an excess of delight when diligently at the 
end he comforted his own with a sweet exhortation, admonishing Peter especially to the wood of 
fatho™ 

After reading such passages as these in St. Bonaventura it occurred to me that the linking of the 
four representations in the ceiling of the Stanza d’Eliodoro—in which under the form of Old Testa- 
ment scenes the saving grace of the eucharist is prefigured, and this through the medium of the 
Tree of Life—could mean only that Julius as a Franciscan saw a poetic identity between the tree 
of his family emblem and the Tree of Life.*** This identification, more than any other factor, 
seems to motivate his extraordinary devotion to the eucharist, the fruit of the Tree of Life, and 
provides the metaphoric embodiment for his conviction of a divine mission. 

We have seen how the rudus ardens appears in the Sistine Chapel above the throne of the Rovere 
Pope. In the sumptuous paliotto from the Pollaiuolo workshop given by Sixtus IV to the basilica 
of S. Francesco at Assisi, St. Francis, his wounds shining, is adored by Sixtus among masses of 
rovere leaves and branches, while fire falls from heaven upon them both (Fig. 4). This is a clear 





nostram in ligno crucis voluit operari.” 

It is worth noting that the two most elaborate monumental 
cycles of the legend of the True Cross, by Agnolo Gaddi and 
by Piero della Francesca, are both in the chancels of Fran- 
ciscan churches. 

121. St. Bonaventura, Lignum vitae, in Decem Opuscula, 
Quaracchi, 1926. 

122. [bid., p. 163: “Et ne forte per ignorantiam et ingrati- 
tudinem tanta Dei dignatio nostrae saluti forte inefficax, in 
quingue saeculi huius aetatibus per Patriarchas, iudices, sacer- 
dotes, reges et Prophetas ab Abel iusto usque ad Ioannem Bap- 
tistam Filii sui adventum praenuntiare, promittere ac prae- 
figurare non destitit, ut per multa millia temporum et annorum 
magnis et miris multiplicatis oraculis et intelligentias nostras 
ad fidem erigerit et affectus per viva desideria inflammaret.” 

123. Ibid., p. 158: “Et hic quidem fructus est, qui de 
virginali utero traxit originem et in ligno crucis ad matu- 
ritatem saporosam per aeterni solis calorem meridianum, Christi 
videlicet caritatem, pervenit et in horto paradisi caelestis, mensa 
scilicet Dei, desiderantibus ipsum proponitur degustandus. 

O crux, frutex salvificus 
Vivo fonte rigatus, 
Cuius flos aromaticus, 
Fructus desideratus.” 

124. Ibid., p. 174: “Inter omnia memorialia Christi prae- 
cipua recordatione constat esse dignissumum finale illud con- 
vivium sacratissimae coenae, in quo non solum agnus paschalis ad 
edendum proponitur, verum etiam Agnus immaculatus, gui 


tollit peccata mundi, sub specie panis omne habentis delecta- 
mentum et omnis saporis suavitatem praebitur in cibum... . 
Mira patuit munificentiae largitas, dum sacerdotibus_illis 
primis, et per consequens toti Ecclesiae et orbi terrarum corpus 
suum sacratissimum et sanguinem verum in cibum dedit et 
potum, ut quod erat futurum in proximo sacrificium Deo 
placens et redemptionis nostrae impretiabile pretium esset viati- 
cum et sustentamentum. Mirus tandem emicuit diélectionis 
excessus, quando in finem diligens suos tam dulci eos exhor- 
tatione confortavit in bono, Petrum specialiter praemonens ad 
fidei robur et Ioanni offerens pectus ad recubitum iucundum et 
sacrum.” 

125. This kind of literary and pictorial animation of an 
heraldic emblem or a personal device must have been ex- 
tremely common in the Renaissance, e.g. Correggio’s frescoes 
in the Camera di S. Paolo, in which the Diana cycle is based 
on the crescent moons in the arms of the patron, Abbess Gio- 
vanna Piacenza (Corrado Ricci, Corrége, ed. Paris, 1930, p- 
45, with bibliography on p. 150); the wasps of the Vespucci 
family in Botticelli*s Mars and Venus (Ernst Gombrich, “Botti- 
celli’s Mythologies,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld 
Institutes, VIII, 1945, p. 49). I have demonstrated elsewhere 
the construction of the iconography of the Palazzo del Te 
around various devices of Federigo Gonzaga, and attempted 
to state the general nature of the problems which await investi- 
gation in the rich field of Renaissance heraldic and quasi- 
heraldic imagery (“Gonzaga Symbols in the Palazzo del Te,” 
Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 1950). 
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identification of the rovere tree with the roveto ardente in terms of Franciscan symbolism. But the 
most persuasive of all examples of the identification of the rovere tree with the Cross was kindly 
brought to my attention by Miss Meta P. Harrsen of the Pierpont Morgan Library. This is con- 
tained in two miniatures in the splendid pontifical (Morgan Ms 306)” illuminated for Cardinal 
Domenico della Rovere before 1502 (Figs. 1 and 2). Folio 118", by Francesco dai Libri, is a Cruci- 
fixion between Mary and John, with angels holding Passion symbols at right and left, and four 
angels catching the blood of Christ in chalices. At the foot of the Cross kneels the Magdalen, her 
tears forming a river which flows away among the rocks. On the rock by her knee, very badly 
damaged and hardly decipherable in the original, lies a cardinal’s hat. But behind her, and there- 
fore directly below the wounds of Christ, grows a little rovere tree, with two fat golden acorns 
hanging on it.’** Even the vine scrolls which form the border are hung with acorns instead of 
grapes, and from border to border and around the head of the Cross loops a huge garland of oak 
leaves and acorns. Now this significant illustration was painted to face the Te J gitur, the beginning 
of the canon, the most sacred moment of the Mass. On the opposite page, above the Te J gitur, one 
sees in the rather stodgy handiwork of a French artist the interior of a church, probably St. Peter’s, 
in which Mass is being celebrated by Cardinal Domenico in the presence of the kneeling Sixtus IV. 
Although the faces are standardized, it is probable that the kneeling cardinal at the extreme left 
was meant to represent Giuliano. Below the text is a shield with the Rovere arms, flanked by putti. 

Thus in a book illustrated for another Rovere cardinal, the rovere tree is bound up with the 
Cross at the precise liturgical moment when the consecrated wafer is transformed into the body 
and blood of Christ, the fruit of the Tree of Life. The identifi-ation of the rovere tree with the 
Tree of Life may well explain why the day chosen for the opening of the Lateran Council was the 
feast of the Invention of the Holy Cross—the triumphant resurrection of the sacrum robur. 

Lest anything should still be lacking to make the identification complete, we are provided with 
two remarkable evidences of what the contemporaries of Julius II wrote about the rovere tree. 
Pietro Bembo™ called upon the holy oak of Julius to give back to the world its pristine honor, 
the oak whose acorns had nourished heroes. All trees yield before it, the olive of Minerva, the 
myrtle of Venus, the laurel of Apollo, the ivy of Bacchus, the cypress of Sylvanus. The oak will 
bring to the world the desire for righteousness, law, probity and faith; its head shall reach to the 
stars. In the dedication of his Decachordum Christianum Vigerio seems to show that the approved 
method of praising Julius II was to allude to the metaphoric link between his oak tree and the 
Tree of Life. “O most blessed father,” writes Vigerio, “I should dedicate the most potent Christian 
decachord to you not only because you hold the place of Christ among men and because you appear 
as first modulator of the songs of Christian peoples everywhere, but also because I have cut wood 
from the most fruitful forest of doctrines of your uncle and preceptor Pope Sixtus IV, my most 
gracious patron, ... from whom were given to me the instruments with which I shall hew, shape 





126. Cf. Raffaello Brenzoni, “I due miniaturisti veronesi del 
Messale di Domenico della Rovere .. . ,” Archivio veneto, 
XLVI-XLVII, 1950, pp. 1ff., with complete bibliography. Do- 
menico della Rovere was elevated to the purple by Sixtus IV 
on February 10, 1478. 

127. The oak tree in the Crucifixion was first noticed by 


Léon Dorez, “Pontifical peint pour le cardinal Giuliano della 
Rovere,” Monuments et mémoires (Piot), 1909, XVII, p. 122. 
According to Brenzoni, Dorez was mistaken in his belief that 
the book was executed for Giuliano. Being of gold and badly 


worn the oak is difficult to make out clearly in the photograph. 
128. Pietro Bembo, Julia II Pontificatus Maximus, in Gru- 
terus, op.cit., p. 376 (after speaking of the Iron Age before 
Julius) : 
“Nunc o nunc redit ad primos bona Quercus honores, 
Quos habuit, mundi cum tener orbis erat. 


Quercus glande sua quae quondam Heroas alebat, 
Cura Deum Quercus sancta, piumque nemus, 

Dignaque Cecropiae pinguis cui silva Minervae 
Cedat; & Herculeis populus apta comis: 

Cedat & ipsa suo laurus Phoebeia luco, 
Inflexaeque pedem Bacchica serta hederae; 

Vel myrti Veneris, vel Silvani cyparissi, 
Vel quae capripedi pinus amata Deo est. 

Namque boni mores nostro rediere sub aevo, 
Ut primium posito constitit illa situ: 

Simplicitasque inculta comam, rectisque cupido, 
Et lex, & probitas, & sine labe fides. 

Nec redit ad primos tantum bona Quercus honores, 
Quos habuit mundi cum tener orbis erat, 

Sed prouecta solo nitidus caput inferit astris, 
Quantum homines aluit, tantum alitura Deos.” 
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and compose this wood into a psaltery of ten strings. ... That which your uncle has planted in me, 
you, holy Father have caused to grow and to bring forth munificent fruit. . . . Accept therefore, 
most blessed Father, the fruits of the plant which your uncle Pope Sixtus IV planted and which 
you as cardinal irrigated.””** More specific yet, Antonio Flaminio left the following distich:*° 


“There shall at last be no one whom the chains of sin bind; 
The Julian oak shall nourish the celestial sheep.” 


These two lines contain almost all the symbolism I have analyzed above. In Tertullian’s poem 
and in the apse mosaic in S. Apollinare in Classe it is the Tree of Life which nourishes the faithful. 
It was Christ who said to Peter, in the exact words used by Flaminio, Pasce meas oves. It was Peter 
who was bound in chains, Peter who, like Christ, was crucified. These two lines, dense with inter- 
locking allusions, provide the key to the understanding of those works of art with which Julius 
celebrated his new faith.” This faith inspires every brush stroke in the Stanza d’Eliodoro, just as 
it enkindled the imaginations of the Italians themselves. Contemporary accounts ring with the tri- 
umphs of Julius, not just as a conqueror but in the spirit of an intense religious revival. The oration 
of Bernardo Zane at the second session of the Lateran Council, arguing for recognition of the papacy 
as the supreme authority over all councils and all persons in matters of religion, quoted with enthu- 
siasm the familiar passage from Romans xu, 4-5: “For as we have many members in one body, 
and all members have not the same office: So we, being many are one body in Christ, and every 
one members of one another.” Thus the Church militant, the mystical body of Christ, could have 
only one head, and that the pope.*®” At the third session in June, 1512, as the war against the 
French was drawing to its victorious close, Tommaso Caetani compared the government of Julius 
to the new Jerusalem of the Apocalypse, the holy city coming down from God out of heaven 
(Revelation xx1, 1-27). Is it not in this spirit that we should understand the astonishing stylistic 
transformations of Julius’ reign: “And I saw a new heaven and a new earth, for the first heaven 
and the first earth were passed away.” 


V 


Tue NupEs OF THE SISTINE CEILING 


Although the Stanza d’Eliodoro was executed for the most part after the completion of the Sis- 
tine Ceiling, I have commenced this study with the former not only because I happened to begin 
my inquiries at that point, but rather because, the scale of the room being smaller and the program 





129. Vigerio, fol. 17: “Decachordum christianum Beatissime 
pater tibi potissimum dedicare debui non solum quia Christi lo- 
cum tenes inter homines & canticorum christianorum ubique gen- 
tium primus modulator existis. Sed etiam qua de feracissima 
doctrinarum sylva sixti quarti pont. max. patrui tui praeceptoris 
& patronis mei optimi ligna concidi: . . . qua ligna conciderem 
& instrumenta quibus ea dolarem inflecterem componerem 
atque in psalterii decachordarum formam adducerem ab eo 
mihi porrecta sunt. . . . Tu quoque pater sancte quod patruus 
tuus in me plantaverat: crescere & tua munificentia fructibus 
afferre fecisti. . . . Accipe igitur beatissime pater de fructibus 
plantulae quam plantavit patruus tuus Sixtus Pont. Max. tu 
Cardinalis irrigasti.” 

130. Marco Vattasso, Antonio Flaminio e le principali poe- 
sie dell? autografo vaticano 2870, Rome, 1900, p. 51, [ulio 
Pont. Maximo: 

“Nullus erit tandem, sceleris quem vincula nectant; 
Pascit caelestes Iulia quercus oves.” 
Again the satirists tell us almost as much of what we wish to 
know as do the panegyrists. The counterpart of Bembo’s and 


Flaminio’s hymns to the Julian oak would be such a passage 
as this from Lemaire (quoted by Pastor, Iv, p. 359, cf. above 
note 55), “Pigs will always eat acorns, and oaks will shed 
their leaves at the proper time, and where wood is wanted 
wood will be used.” 

131. In addition to the appearance of the symbolic oak in 
triumphal processions for Julius II (cf. above note 52), I 
think that we must also consider at this point the celebrated 
Pigna from the atrium of St. Peter’s, which Julius caused to 
be set up as the focal point of the entire perspective of the 
Vatican palaces, in Bramante’s niche. Bauerreiss (o0f.cit., p. 
66) contends that, whatever its origin, the significance of the 
Pigna in the middle of the atrium, under the Cantharos, was 
that of a Tree of Life with a Fountain of Life at its foot. 
It also stood “in medio paradisi,” because the atrium in Ro- 
man churches was known as the earthly Paradise; Bauerreiss 
(loc.cit.) quotes Leo of Ostia who refers to this nomenclature 
as a “romana consuetudo.” 

132. Text quoted above, note 97. 

133. Labbé, xrx, col. 720. 
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Shop of Antonio del Pollaiuolo, Sixtus IV Before St. Francis, 


naventura (photo: Anderson) Embroidered altar-frontal. Assisi, S$. Francesco, treasury 
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simpler, we are there presented with unusually tangible and precise conclusions. The symbolic 
language is clear; the identification of Julius with Peter in chains, of the rovere tree with the Tree 
of Life and its mystical fruit, the consequent special reverence for the Corpus Domini, its universal 
dominance through the four elements—all these are as apparent as the topical nature of the frescoes 
on the side walls. The patristic sources, the forerunners in popular typological imagery, and above 
all the anagogical method are unmistakable. Indeed it is only in terms of this method that the 
iconographic program of the Stanza d’Eliodoro makes sense. 

It would be remarkable if the principles employed by Julius II in the Stanza d’Eliodoro in 
his hour of triumph were not the same that had already been used in the formulation of the pro- 
gram of the Sistine Ceiling, painted largely during the years when the papacy was fighting for 
its life, particularly since several of the same figures and scenes turn up in both: Noah and the Ark, 
the Sacrifice of Isaac, Abraham, Jacob, Moses. One might be tempted to use as an example of the 
difference between the two systems the fact that on the Sistine Ceiling Noah and his family are 
still in the Ark on the face of the waters, while in the Stanza d’Eliodoro the Ark has come to rest 
and the released family thank God for their deliverance. The assumption of the anagogical method 
will go far toward a full explanation of the enigmatic aspects of the Sistine Ceiling. Of these there 
are many. The accounts in Genesis speak of six creation days, and this number was accepted in 
most iconographic cycles.*** Yet no matter how the creation scenes on the Sistine Ceiling are inter- 
preted, at most five days are represented, the creation of animals being omitted entirely. The 
creation of plants (third day) is shown as taking place after the creation of sun and moon (fourth 
day), and the two are put in the same scene. Eve was not created during the six-day cycle, indeed 
belongs to a wholly separate account, yet the central space in the ceiling is reserved for her. Either 
the creation of the firmament or the separation of light from darkness, depending on how one 
understands the first scene, is omitted. The sacrifice of Noah took place after the Flood, yet is rep- 
resented before it. The prophets and sibyls, whose traditional importance to Christian art is the 
fact that they prophesied the Birth and Passion of Christ are ranged around these Genesis scenes, 
above the ancestors of Christ, yet Christ himself appears nowhere. Strangest of all, perhaps, is that 
in four of the five scenes in which he appears, God the Father, ordinarily shown as walking upon 
the earth or leaning out of Heaven through a cloud-fringed aperture, now sails by like a mighty 
cloud, bursting with angelic forms. For, modern Christians this is the first convincing representa- 
tion of the power and majesty of the Almighty. 

No literal interpretation of these scenes according to their supposed subjects in Genesis has 
ever been able to cope with these discrepancies. The wonder is rather that, in view of the well- 
known supremacy of the anagogical method in scholastic theology, any literal interpretation should 
ever have been entertained. Several representations on the Sistine Ceiling have already been inter- 
preted typologically.*** Yet one can hardly imagine an iconographic system in which some of the 
scenes are anagogical, others literal. I propose to demonstrate that the anagogical interpretation 
should be extended to embrace every scene, including the ten medallions; that once such an inter- 
pretation is complete the ceiling discloses a very simple message; that this message is highly sig- 
nificant for the understanding of the religious character of the Roman High Renaissance; that the 
apparent discrepancies in the literal order of the scenes are in reality keys to the deeper meaning 
of the structure as a whole. 

It will, I hope, eventually become axiomatic that in the interpretation of an apparently abstruse 
Renaissance picture the emblem, be it coat-of-arms, device, crest or impresa, is the first place to look 


134. The well-known discrepancies between the incompat- Bergamo, 1904, pp. 27ff.; The Drunkenness of Noah by 
ible accounts of Creation juxtaposed in Genesis are resolved by Klaczko, p. 367; Jonah by all modern scholars; Haman by 
theological commentators and in iconographic cycles generally Wind, “The Crucifixion of Haman,” Journal of the Warburg 
by ignoring them entirely. Institute, 1, 1937/38, pp. 245ff. 

135. David and Judith by Dorez, La Canzone delle virti, 
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for a solution, particularly when it plays a conspicuous role in the visual articulation of the work 
of art. Round about the ceiling, above the thrones of the prophets and sibyls, sit the famous nude 
youths of Michelangelo (Fig. 15), upholding garlands of rovere leaves, heavy with acorns, and 
massive gilded bronze medallions sustained on long cloths which are inserted into slits in their 
frames. Of the many explanations which have been offered for the significance of these figures, 
none, to my knowledge, interprets them in the light of this simple function in the economy of the 
ceiling. Tolnay, for example, calls them the genii of the rational souls of the prophets above whom 
they sit,**° 
Neoplatonic writings, draws the soul upward toward God. Of the intensity of these looks, denoting 
terror as often as longing, there can be no doubt, but the physical actions of these beings remain 
unexplained. Most of the poses of the nudes are drawn directly from classical models,**’ 
are almost literal quotations from the copies of ancient gems in the Medici collection which, ex- 
ecuted by pupils of Donatello, decorate the cortile of Palazzo Medici-Riccardi.** I believe we 
should accept the principle that when a Renaissance artist of the stature of Michelangelo or Raphael 
makes so direct a quotation from an antique source readily available to any cultivated contemporary 
he must mean something by the citation, just as the inclusion of a verse from Scripture or a line 
of Horace in writings of a Renaissance author is meant to bring home a point. Now both of these 
youths are drawn from figures which uphold either a sacred object or a deity. The source of the 
youth above Erythraea is Diomedes stealing the Palladium, of the nude over Libyca a satyr hold- 
ing on his shoulder the infant Dionysus. In the first source an altar is present, in both, ritual gar- 
lands. Both quotations are designed to show us that the nudes are upholding something sacred. 
In the Sistine Ceiling that sacred object is the garland of rovere leaves and acorns, the mystical 
leaves and fruit of the Tree of Life. The eucharistic meaning of the garlands is made still more 
apparent by the deliberate attempt to assimilate them to huge bunches of grapes, in many instances 
dangling out of cornucopias. If the oak garlands refer to the blood of Christ as fruit of the vine, 
it is probable that the gilded bronze medallions allude to his body in the consecrated host. Their 
shape is indeed that of the host. As I will attempt to demonstrate later, their subjects all have an 
immediate bearing on the sacrifice of Christ. 

The modern host is a small, white wafer whose surface generally displays nothing more than a 
simple cross design or IHS. In the later Middle Ages and the Renaissance, however, the host, in 
particular the larger size intended to be broken for the communion of the clergy, or for exposition 
in a monstrance, was pressed and baked between two sculptured irons like a coin between two dies, 


and explains their nostalgic glances as manifestations of the principle of desio, which in 
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and emerged as a medallion with a relief on each side. How large and how impressive were these 





relief-sculptured hosts may be seen from their innumerable appearances in representations of the 
Mass of St. Gregory. Not only representations of the Crucifixion and the Resurrection were com- 
mon, but more complex allegories as well, such as the Apocalyptic Lamb upon the throne, Ecclesia 
catching the blood of Christ in a chalice, and scenes from the life of Christ, such as the Nativity 
or the Via Crucis.**® Even the round shape was considered to have symbolic significance (the round 
earth that is the Lord’s, the circle that has neither beginning nor end, the thirty pieces of silver for 
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which the human body of Christ was sold),'*° and was reinforced by a heavy border, like the mold- 








136. Tolnay, pp. 63ff. In order to clear the present article 
of polemic elements, I will relegate my differences of opinion 
with Tolnay to a review of this volume, to appear in a sub- 
sequent issue of THE ART BULLETIN. 

137. Tolnay, p. 163, with bibliography on the antique der- 
ivations of the nude youths. I hope to publish at a later date 
a few supplementary observations on the antique prototypes 
of these figures, contained in my previously cited master’s thesis. 

138. Cf. Tolnay, figs. 361-367. 

139. French host irons sometimes rey 2sented the Crucifixion 
on one side and the Resurrection on the other. An iron from 














the parish of Pandrigues, cited by Fleury (cf. infra), contains 
a representation of the carrying of the Cross. Rohault de 
Fleury, La Messe, Etude archéologique, Paris, 1887, 1V, pp. 
21-40; Corblet, Histoire dogmatique et archéologique du 
sacrement de l’Eucharistie, Paris, 1886, 11, pp. 556ff.; X. 
Barbier, “Fer 4 hosties du XV® siécle,” Bulletin monumental, 
1857, 3e. serie, I11, p. 506; Berthelet, “Fers a hosties,” Bulle- 
tin archéologique du comité, 1887, V, pp. 15ff.; 1886, Iv, 
pp. 423ff. 
140. Fleury, Joc.cit., quoting Durandus. 
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ings surrounding Michelangelo’s medallions. St. Francis in particular, with his special devotion 
to the humanity of Christ, sent monks into all the provinces bringing good and fine host irons for 
the baking of perfect hosts."** One of these, preserved at Greccio, contains an abbreviated representa- 
tion of the Tree of Life.*” 

The body of Christ received five wounds. In each of Michelangelo’s medallions there are five 
slits, two at each side and one at the top (Fig. 16). This in a chapel built and decorated by two 
followers of St. Francis, who received in his body the five wounds of Christ.’** Vigerio’s closing 
invocation to St. Francis is a clear indication of the importance of the wounds of Christ in the circle 
of the Rovere Popes: “O Francis who hast shone with so many virtues, how greatly shalt thou 
bear the standard of the triumphant Christ graven in thy body! ... I have borne the wounds of 
Christ in me; because I shall not be able to walk about I have striven to be carried about; I have 
ever employed my tongue and all that is healthy in me in narrating the praises of God.”"** The 
cloths running through the slits in these medallions, and on which they are suspended, must rep- 
resent, therefore, the swaddling bands of the infant Christ, the winding sheet of the dead Christ, 
both of which were identified by theologians with the Corporal on the altar.’*° Professor Offner 
has pointed out to me that these bands bear a startling resemblance to the cloths which are being 
used to wrap the body of the dead Christ in the London Entombment by a Michelangelo imitator.** 
Surely the bands held by the nude youths on the Sistine Ceiling are an allusion to the miraculous 
relic adored by Julius II in Orvieto cathedral. 

I suggest, therefore, that these marvellous beings, upholding with every attitude of fear and joy, 
guilt and longing, pain and exultation, the Corpus Domini in its winding sheet, are meant to rep- 
resent acolytes at the sacrifice. As they exercise their sacred function they alternate between the 
joy of communion and the deep preceding fear—Dominus non sum dignus. Their extraordinary 
beauty is something which the art of Michelangelo has bestowed upon them, for their faces are in 
general those of quite simple Italian youths. In their participation in the sacrifice they are trans- 
figured. Even their nudity is thus explained, for in the Middle Ages and in the early Renaissance 
the human soul was customarily represented in the form of a nude child or adolescent. At very 
nearly the date of the Sistine Ceiling Andrea Sansovino flanked the Madonna in the pediment of 
the facade of Santa Maria dell’Anima in Rome with two nude youths as orant souls, to symbolize 
the very dedication of the church.’ 

It is common knowledge that as Michelangelo’s plans for the Sistine Ceiling matured, he em- 
bodied more and more of the elements of the 1505 project for the tomb of Pope Julius, the tem- 
porary cancellation of which had caused him to leave Rome in such a fury in 1506. Whatever may 
be the significance of the bound captives in the 1513 version,** certainly Panofsky is right in inter- 


141. Johannes Jgrgensen, Pélerinages franciscains, Paris, cent III, De sacro altaris mysterio, in Migne, CCXvII, col. 832: 
1910, pp. 84ff. Cf. also St. Francis, De Reverentia Corporis ‘“Interum vero diaconus corporales pallas super altare disponit, 





Domini et de Munitio Altaris, ed. H. Bohmer, in Analekten 
zur Geschichte des Franziskus von Assisi, Tubingen, 1930. 

142. Jgrgensen, of.cit., frontispiece. 

143. F. Saxl (“Pagan Sacrifice in the Italian Renaissance,” 
Journal of the Warburg Institute, 1, 1938, pp. 348ff.), points 
out the immense importance of the wounds of Christ in fifteenth 
century worship; how, for instance, the reader of Thomas a 
Kempis’ Imitation of Christ (11, 1), is bidden to dwell in the 
wounds of Christ as signs of his love. 

144. Vigerio, fol. 246: “O Francisce qui tantis virtutibus 
claruisti: ut vexillum triumphantis Christi tuo corpore portares 
insculptum. . . . Christi vulnera in me suscepi: quia ambulare 
non poteram; studui circumferri: & linguam & quae mihi sola 
erat integra in dei laudibus enarrandis semper exercui.” 

145. Cf. Hirn, of.cit., p. 80, and footnote 34, citing Duran- 
dus, Rational des divins offices, Fr. transl. by Charles Barthel- 
emy, Paris, 1854, 11, p. 177, and Fleury, of.cit., v1, pp. 172ff. 
I should like to add the following quotation from Pope Inno- 


quae significat linteamina quibus involutum fuit corpus Jesu.” 
The importance of this doctrine for the iconography of the 
Pieta has been emphasized by Panofsky, “Imago Pietatis,” 
Festschrift fiir Max J. Friedlaender, Leipzig, 1927, pp. 261ff.; 
idem, “Reintegration of a Book of Hours Executed in the 
Workshop of the Maitre des Grandes Heures de Rohan,” 
Medieval Studies in Memory of A. Kingsley Porter, Cam- 
bridge, 1939; Gisella Firestone, “The Sleeping Christ-Child in 
Italian Representations of the Madonna,” Marsyas, 11, 1942, 
pp. 43ff., esp. pp. 48-49. 

146. Tolnay, 1, fig. 281. 

147. G. Haydn Huntley, Andrea Sansovino, Cambridge, 
1935, fig. 46; cf. also their use on the tomb of Cardinal Giro- 
lamo Basso della Rovere in §. Maria del Popolo, #bid., fig. 42. 

148. I do not wish to anticipate the publication of the 
interesting theory of Professor H. W. Janson on the signifi- 
cance of the monkeys accompanying the two Louvre slaves, 
and the effect of this theory on the meaning of the slaves 
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preting the nudes of the 1505 project as the bound human soul, fettered to matter in a Neoplatonic 
sense. Sometimes these nudes appear even in the same drawing as motifs from the Sistine,” and 
their interconnection is even more firmly established by the identity of number: in both the tomb 
and the ceiling there are twenty. 

In ecclesiastical parlance the altar is the throne of Christ. Now twelve great thrones run round 
the ceiling, their cornices forming a continuous band, which is the frame of the four large scenes. 
After each throne appears a ram’s skull, just as on Roman altars (Fig. 13). (Indeed in the Detroit 
drawing, which represents the second stage of the plans for the Sistine Ceiling, the ram’s skull is 
very large and is centralized between the medallion and the throne [Fig. 15].) On each throne 
the medallion is displayed upright like the host in its monstrance upon the altar. The prophets 
and sibyls preside over the sacrifices, the nudes are the acolytes. The marble architecture, the bronze 
medallions, the rich garlands,’ the ram’s skulls, maintain the atmosphere of a solemn sacrifice. 

This configuration has an instructive antecedent in a famous picture by Giovanni Bellini, the 
Earthly Paradise in the Uffizi, the analysis of which by Ludwig nearly half a century ago™ re- 
mains one of the foundation stones of our knowledge of Renaissance symbolic thinking, its origins 
in mediaeval anagogy, and its final visual form, deceptively realistic in technique, basically em- 
blematic in construction. Ludwig showed that Bellini’s picture illustrated the allegorical poem, 
Le pélerinage de Pame, by Guillaume de Deguilleville, a fourteenth century Cistercian monk. In 
a dream the poet sees a garden with two trees in the center, one green and one withered. Under- 
neath the green tree several pilgrims are playing with the apples which they have plucked. An angel 
tells him that these are the two trees from Genesis, which stood side by side in the garden.**? When 
Adam and Eve had eaten the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge, it became withered, while the Tree 
of Life remained green and fruitful.*** The Tree of Knowledge appealed piteously to God the 
Father to restore its apple. The long poem has room for many inconsistencies: in one place God 
the Father as gardener grafts a shoot from the Tree of Life, the Tree of Jesse, to the Tree of 
Knowledge.’ In another he sends down Justice who appears in the top of the Tree of Life with 
a sword, plucks the apple which is Christ, and replaces it on the Tree of Knowledge. In either case 
the Tree of Knowledge becomes fruitful again, and through the sacrifice of Christ on the Cross 
the knowledge of good and evil becomes the source of Jéfe. 

The pilgrims in this allegory are human souls in Purgatory, the sweet apple of wonderful solace 
is Christ. They play with it whenever they are sad because it is this mystical fruit which will obtain 


Une pomme ou grant soulas a 
Dont se jouent e joueront 
Toutes fois qué ennui auront.” 


themselves. As Dr. Janson agrees, however, his theory does 
not conflict with that of Panofsky regarding the meaning of 
the slaves in the 1505 version, which is not necessarily de- 
pendent on the interpretation of the monkey (Studies in Iconol- 
ogy, New York, 1939, pp. 194ff.). 

149. As in the case of the Oxford drawing for the youth- 
ful genius next to Libyca (Tolnay, fig. 82), with six sketches 
of bound captives on the same sheet. 

150. Like those in the Morgan Pontifical of Domenico 
della Rovere. 

151. Gustav Ludwig, “Giovanni Bellinis sogenannte Ma- 
donna am See,” Jahrbuch der preussischen Kunstsammlungen, 
XXIII, 1902, pp. 163ff. 


153. I[bid., v. 5657: 
“T] avint une autre chose, 
Car es pepins fu enclose 
D’Adam linnobedience 
Qui le germe et la semence 
De li et sa pepiniere 
Eve la feme premiere, 
Altera, et fruit sauvages 
En fist venire et boscages.” 


j . Ibid., v. 5674: 
152. Loc.cit., V. §591: td. V. 5674 





“Plusieurs pelerins vi jouans 
dune pomme et eux asbatans 
En une plaine ou il avait 
Deux grans arbres dont l’une estoit 
Delictable de grant verdeur 
E l’autre seche sans humeur.” 
Ibid., V. 5611: 


“ 
a 











. ceux que jouer 
Vois la pour leur ennui oster 
Ont trouve soubs ces arbres la 










“Jusques a tant qué entement 
Fist Dex faire sus i pomier - 
D’un greffe qué il avoit chier 
Qui fu pris sus la racine 

De Jesse qu’il trouva fine. . 
C’est en Sainte Anne ou I|’entement 
Fu fait tresconvenablement 
De Marie qui greffe en fu 
Qui Dieux depouilla et fist nu 
De toute vie sauvagine 
Qu’avoit pris en sa racine.” 
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for them, in the sacrifice of the Mass, entry into heaven. The numerous mediaeval manuscripts of 
the Pélerinage differ in their representation of this scene, some showing real pilgrims with little 
staves and scrips, others naked children in keeping with the mediaeval manner of depicting souls. 
It is this second tradition that Bellini has followed. Now when Justice appears on the scene, a 
woman turns up in the top of the Tree of Life, and there ensues a long dialogue in which the 
process of redemption is minutely described. Bellini has represented the woman as Mary, not seated 
in a tree but ona throne at the left, while Justice kneels before her, the symbolic sword being trans- 
ferred to the hand of Paul whose attribute it is. Above this altar-like throne rises a pole in the shape 
of a cornucopia, from which issues a crown of vine leaves and a hanging bunch of grapes. Above 
the cornucopia a blood-red canopy terminates in a crystal chalice. The allegory is thus reduced to 
emblematic form by Bellini, salvation through the fruit of the Tree of Life in the form of the 
sacraments of the Church at the altar, before which the souls are being presented by powerful 
intercessors, Job and Sebastian. Here in the throne, the tree, the golden fruit, the naked souls, the 
bunch of grapes, the allegory assumes a form remarkably similar to the corresponding elements of 
the Sistine Ceiling. 


VI 


Tue TREE oF LIFE AND THE PROPHETS 


In her analysis of Froment’s tree Miss Harris pointed out that the Virgin seated in the treetop 
is derived from Guillaume de Deguilleville, and that the picture is framed by the ancestors of 
Christ from the Tree of Jesse. What she did not evaluate, however, is the fact that twelve an- 
cestors are shown, nor did she notice that the tree has twelve trunks. Since Christ was the vine and 
the apostles the branches, the number twelve plays a part in the formation of the Tree of Life. 
Hrabanus Maurus says twelve is most appropriate for the Cross,'** not only as the number of the 
apostles, but that of the months, the winds, the signs of the zodiac, the tribes of Israel, the gates 
and foundations of the New Jerusalem. In thinking of the twelve thrones of the Sistine one is put 
in mind of Tommaso Caetani’s oration before the Lateran Council, uttered while the work in the 
Sistine Chapel was approaching completion.” 

St. Bonaventura’s Lignum Vitae had twelve branches. Pacino di Bonaguida represented this tree 
in almost exact correspondence with Bonaventura’s description (text figure). The tree grows in the 
garden among representations of the creation of Adam and of Eve, and the episodes of the Temp- 
tation and Expulsion. Like fruit upon its branches, and round like hosts, hang appropriate scenes 
from the life of Christ."*’ In the center, arms outstretched, the body of Christ is affixed to the stem. 
Below the tree are Moses and St. Francis, St. Claire and St. John the Evangelist—Moses because 
of the burning bush, St. John because in his gospel Christ referred to himself as the vine. Above 
the tree, under the representation of heaven, the sacrificial pelican is flanked by Ezekiel and Daniel, 
whose importance for the Sistine Ceiling will give us some thought. The tree grows from a rock, 





155. Hrabanus Maurus, of.cit., col. 181: “Duodenarius ergo 
numerus quam bene et apte sanctae cruci conveniat, non parve 
rationis est intelligere: quippe cum duodecim venti sint, qui 
mundum perflant, et duodecim signa zodiaci, quibus septem 
planetae circulos suos ordinate et disposite pergunt, et duo- 
decim menses quibus annuus cursus peragitur, artificialisque diei 
horae duodecim, quibus sol totum superficium terrae illustrat; 
duodecim quoque patriarchae, ex quibus omnis multitudo fili- 
orum Israel propagata est, quae terram repromissionis secun- 
dum sortes duodecim tribuum possedit, a quibus exorti sunt 
prophetae, divini partus praecones. Unde et ipse Salvator car- 
nem suscipere, et inter homines nasci dignatus est: qui lux in 


hunc mundum veniens; duodecim apostolos, quos ex ipsa gente 
elegit sol iustitiae. . . .” (Hrabanus continues adducing the 
Heavenly Jerusalem of the Apocalypse, with twelve gates for 
the twelve tribes, and twelve foundations under the walls, for 
the twelve apostles.) 

156. Cf. above, p. 134. 

157. Bauerreiss (of.cit., p. 103) shows that the Christmas 
Tree is derived from the Tree of Life, and in Germany was in 
his youth customarily decorated with hosts (one may imagine, 
unconsecrated!), indeed was still so hung in his own Bene- 
dictine monastery. 
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and in the rock appears a prophet so effaced as to be unidentifiable. This is the more regrettable 
because the prominence of his position shows he must have been important for the total scheme. 





EZEKIEL 





MOSES ST FRANCIS STCLAIRE ST JOHN 


CREATION AND FALL 











Plan of Pacino di Bonaguida’s Tree of Life 


Now let us look at the design of the Sistine Ceiling. In the first plan it was to be an interpenetra- 
tion of lozenges and medallions, at whose edges were to sit the twelve apostles, occupying the span- 
drels between the windows.’ Wind has suggested that these medallions were to contain the 
ancestors of Christ, later relegated to a subsidiary position in the lunettes and vault compartments.’ 
If this first plan resembles a Tree of Jesse, as Wind believes, it offers as many analogies with 
Bonaventura’s Tree of Life, not only because of the medallions but because the twelve apostles are 
the branches of the mystic vine. The third and final plan adopted for the ceiling is still a sort of 
tree, which offers at several points analogies to the Tree of Life. Its twelve branches are now 
the twelve prophets and sibyls,*” the gilded bronze medallions are its eucharistic fruit, the oak 
garlands its foliage. The broad, white ribs of the vault even suggest the ribbon-like branches. 
The three central scenes of the Sistine Ceiling, the Creation of Adam, the Creation of Eve, and the 
Fall of Man, are those which appear below the Tree of Life. Ezekiel and Daniel recur on the ceil- 
ing. Seven out of nine scenes in the Sistine Ceiling contain trees in one form or another.*” Each time 


158. Drawing in the British Museum, Tolnay, fig. 230. and sibyls might conceivably have been placed two on a throne. 
159. Wind, of.cét., p. 224. I propose to take up the question Moreover, even the twelve spaces in the architecture may not 
of the celebrated letter to Giovanni Fattucci in regard to the be without their symbolism, considering the fact that the chapel 


first plan of the ceiling in my review of Tolnay. was planned by Sixtus IV and dedicated by his nephew. 
160. The number twelve was not necessarily determined by 161. This despite Michelangelo’s lifelong distaste for land- 


the twelve spandrels provided in the architecture. Both prophets scape painting and its component elements. 
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a tree is represented it grows, like the Tree of Life, from the rock. Bonaventura tells us that it is 
Peter, the rock, who especially emphasizes faith in the tree (1 Peter 11, 24): “Who in his own flesh 
bare our sins in his own body on the tree, that we being dead to sins should live unto righteousness.” 

Out of all the prophets in the Bible, only seven are represented here—Zechariah, Joel, Isaiah, 
Ezekiel, Daniel, Jeremiah and Jonah. The first six of these have one element in common, the Tree. 
The remaining prophetic books, Hosea, Malachi, Habbakuk, Micah, Amos, etc., have very little 
to say about trees. But throughout the writings of these six prophets, clothed with language of the 
utmost grandeur, moves the mystical shape of the Branch, the Bough, the Vine, the Rod, the Tree, 
who shall redeem the people of Israel—the Messiah, the eucharistically revealed Christ. Moreover, 
all seven of these prophets at some crucial point had either a vision or an intense experience of the 
mystic tree. To Zechariah the Lord of hosts said (Zechariah v1, 12-13), “Behold the man whose 
name is The srancu; and he shall grow up out of his place, and he shall build the temple of the 
Lord; ...and he shall bear the glory, and shall sit and rule upon his throne; and he shall be a 
priest upon his throne. . . .” St. Jerome interpreted the Branch as Christ.’ To Joel (1, 6-7, 12) it 
is first announced that “A nation is come upon my land, strong and without number, . . . he hath laid 
my vine waste, and barked my fig tree: he hath made it clean bare and cast it away; the branches 
thereof are made white. ... The vine is dried up, and the fig tree languisheth; the pomegranate tree, 
the palm tree also, and the apple tree, even all the trees of the field are withered: because joy is with- 
ered away from the sons of men.” Yet when the trumpet is blown in Zion and the faithful are 
gathered together, all will revive (Joel 11, 22), “for the pastures of the wilderness do spring, for the 
tree beareth her fruit, the fig tree and the vine do yield their strength.” 

Not only did Isaiah prophesy the Tree of Jesse; he cries (v, 1-10), “Now will I sing to my be- 
loved a song of my beloved touching his vineyard. My well-beloved hath a vineyard in a very 
fruitful hill: And he fenced it, and gathered out the stones thereof, and planted it with the choicest 
vine, and built a tower in the midst of it, and also made a winepress therein: and he looked that it 
should bring forth grapes, and it brought forth wild grapes. . .. What could have been done more 
to my vineyard, that I have not done in it? wherefore, when I looked that it should bring forth 
grapes, brought it forth wild grapes? ...1 will take away the hedge thereof . . . and break down 
the wall thereof ...and I will lay it waste.” According to St. Jerome™ the well-beloved is Israel, 
the vineyard Christ. The Lord tried to tell his people about Christ through the prophets, but they 
would not listen; therefore he laid the vineyard waste, that is, destroyed the Old Law. This doc- 
trine is followed in the Bible moralisée,* where the vineyard of the well-beloved becomes the 
preaching of Christ to the Jews, who ignore his words and crucify his body. 

If the allegory of the green and the withered tree is implied in Joel and Isaiah, in Ezekiel it is 
clearly stated:** “Thus saith the Lord God; I will also take of the highest branch of the high cedar, 
and will set it; I will crop off from the young twigs a tender one, and will plant it upon an high 
mountain and eminent; in the mountain of the height of Israel will I plant it: and it shall bring 
forth boughs, and bear fruit, and be a goodly cedar: and under it shall dwell all fowl of every wing; 
in the shadow of the branches thereof shall they dwell. And all the trees of the field shall know 
that I the Lord have brought down the high tree, have exalted the low tree, have dried up the green 
tree and have made the dry tree to flourish.” Surely this passage is the nucleus of the allegory of 
Guillaume de Deguilleville. It is applied to the Crucifixion in the Gospels, for on the way to Cal- 


162. St. Jerome, Commentaria in Zachariam, Migne, xxv, b. “Hoc significat quod Iesus Christus predicavit iudeos et 


cols. 1455-1458. fecit miracula intra coram eius et ipsum contempserunt et 
163. St. Jerome, Commentaria in Isaiam prophetam, Migne, crucifixerunt.” 

XXIV, pp. 75ff. (Miniatures compare the vineyard of the well-beloved, with 
164. Bible moralisée, Laborde, pl. 327. its fence and tower, with Christ performing miracles among 

a. “Cantabo dilecto meo canticum ... vinea facta est dilecto the Jews, who nonetheless lead him to the cross.) 
meo et... lapides elegit ex illa et plantavit vineam electam 165. Ezekiel xvii, passim, but esp. 22-24. 


et edificavit turris in medio eius.” 
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vary, Christ said,*** “For if they do these things in the green tree, what shall be done in the dry?” 

After his vision of the holy waters full of fish, Ezekiel sees the Tree of Life (xtvu1, 12): “And 
by the river upon the bank thereof, on this side and on that side, shall grow all trees for meat, 
whose leaf shall not fade, neither shall the fruit thereof be consumed: it shall bring forth new 
fruit according to his months, because their waters they issued out of the sanctuary: and the fruit 
thereof shall be for meat, and the leaf thereof for medicine.” This was the passage paraphrased 
in the lines from the Apocalypse appearing at the beginning of this article, and it was this passage 
that Hrabanus Maurus quoted in his De Laudibus Sanctae Crucis,'*' as one of the principal prophe- 
cies of the Cross and the sacrament. In Ezekiel also the wicked and impious tree, the Tree of 
Knowledge, receives a stirring chapter, for the Lord tells Ezekiel (xxx, passim) to speak thus to 
Pharaoh: “Behold, the Assyrian was a cedar in Lebanon with fair branches, and with a shadowing 
shroud, and of an high stature; . . . The waters made him great, the deep set him up on high 
with her rivers running round about his plants, and sent out her little rivers unto all the trees of 
the field... . All the fowls of heaven made their nests in his boughs, and under his branches did 
all the beasts of the field bring forth their young, and under his shadow dwelt all great nations... . 
Therefore thus saith the Lord God; . . . I have therefore delivered him into the hand of the 
mighty one of the heathen, he shall surely deal with him. . . . And strangers, the terrible of the 
nations, have cut him off, and have left him: upon the mountains and in all the valleys his branches 
are fallen, and his boughs are broken by all the rivers of the land; and all the people of the earth 
are gone down from his shadow, and have left him. . . . I caused the nations to shake at the sound 
of his fall, when I cast him down to hell with them that descend into the pit... . This is Pharaoh 
and all his multitude saith the Lord God.” It is important to note that this tree of Ezekiel was the 
Devil himself for St. Jerome;*** more important yet, to grasp the topical allusions implicit in such 
a passage. The armies of the King of France are the hosts of the Assyrians for Paris de Grassis; so 
for Julius, identifying himself with the Tree of Life, do his enemies become the tree that chal- 
lenged heaven. 

Nebuchadnezzar recounted to Daniel (1v, 8-37) his dream of a tree in the midst of the earth, 
that grew until “the height thereof reached unto heaven, and the sight thereof unto the ends of 
the earth: The leaves thereof were fair, and the fruit thereof much, and in it was meat for all... . 
And behold a watcher and an holy one came down from heaven; He cried aloud, and said thus, 
Hew down the tree, and cut off his branches, shake off his leaves, and scatter his fruit: . . . Never- 
theless leave the stump of his roots in the earth, even with a band of iron and brass, in the tender 
grass of the field; and let it be wet with the dew of heaven, . . . and let seven times pass over him.” 
Whereupon Daniel told the king that the tree was the king himself, that his enemies should come 
upon him, that his dwelling should be with the beasts of the field, until he acknowledged the rule 
of the most High; that the root of the tree was left, signified that when the king was converted 


his kingdom should be returned to him. In the Bible moralisée’® this vision of Nebuchadnezzar 





166. Luke xxi11, 31. For Hrabanus Maurus’ interpretation altissima succrevit, et multiplicata sunt arbusta ejus, et totius 


of this passage cf. above note 113. orbis possedit imperium dicens: Haec omnia mihi tradita sunt 
167. Loc.cit., col. 245. The image is, moreover, still re- (Matthew tv, 9). Et elevati sunt rami ejus, qui aquis abyssi 
flected in the anonymous Song of Mary the Mother of Christ, fuerant irrigati. Qui extendit, sive dilatavit umbraculum suum, 
London, 1601: ut omnes subjiceret suae ditioni. . . . Et sub frondibus ejus 
“Quite through the streets, with silver sound, genuerunt omnes bestiae saltuum, quae Christi mansuetudinem 
The flood of Life doth flow; perdiderunt et sub umbraculo illius habitabat coetus gentium 
Upon whose banks on every side plurimarum, ut nullus esset, qui non ejus tegeretur umbraculo, 
i, weal of Like doth grow. praeter eum qui dixit: Ecce venit princeps mundi istius et in- 


veniet in me nihil (John xX1v, 30).” 

169. Laborde, pl. 429: Daniel’s text is followed by this 
comment: “Nobilitas arboris significat prosperitatem a dei 
paradiso.” Miniatures show king asleep on a couch, tree grow- 
ing from near his feet, branches full of birds, stags and does 

168. St. Jerome, Commentarium in Exzechielem, Migne, pasture beneath, and Adam and Eve in the Garden, without 
xxv, col. 302: “Propterea elevatus est, et super omnia ligna the serpent. After the next verse from Daniel we read: “Suc- 


There trees for evermore bear fruit, 
And evermore do spring; 

There evermore the angels sit, 
And evermore do sing.” 
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was interpreted as the Fall and the Redemption of mankind, though the Tree of Knowledge and 
the Tree of Life, in the Speculum‘ more directly as the Crucifixion and Passion of Christ, thus 
entering the popular imagery of the later Middle Ages. Again in this instance the topical allusions 
are unmistakable: the defeats of Julius shall be followed by his victories. 

The same opposition between the green and the withered plant appears in Jeremiah, to whom 
the Lord said (xvu, 7-8): “Cursed be the man that trusteth in man, and maketh flesh his arm, 
and whose heart departeth from the Lord. For he shall be like the heath in the desert, and shall 
not see when the good cometh; but shall inhabit the parched places in the wilderness, in a salt land 
and not inhabited. Blessed is the man that trusteth in the Lord. ... For he shall be as a tree planted 
by the waters, and that spreadeth out her roots by the river, and shall not see when heat cometh, 
but her leaf shall be green; and shall not be careful in the year of drought; neither shall cease from 
yielding fruit.” Again Hrabanus Maurus interprets this image as the Tree of Life, and again the 
Bible moralisée compares this passage to the Crucifixion through which mankind is redeemed.™ 
It is in Jeremiah, also, that we read (xxi, 5-6), “Behold the days come, saith the Lord, that I 
will raise unto David a righteous Branch, and a King shall reign and prosper, and shall execute 
judgment and justice in the earth. In his days Judah shall be saved, and Israel shall dwell safely.” 
And again we see in the Bible moralisée how the righteous branch is Christ,’** of David’s line. 

Even Jonah, who has little to say about trees, has his great colloquy with the Lord under the 
gourd vine, which grows up and is withered with miraculous rapidity (1v, 6-10), a symbol of the 
Crucifixion. It is certainly by design that Jonah’s gourd vine and the branch of Zechariah form 
the longitudinal axis of the ideological structure of the Sistine Ceiling. It is certainly by design 
that both prophets were originally placed above the papal arms, consisting of crossed branches 
under Zechariah and crossed keys above the Rovere tree under Jonah.’” It is certainly by design 


that the gourd vine is made by Michelangelo to look like the rovere tree, with its two intertwined 
branches. 


Vil 


Tue TREE oF LIFE AND THE SIBYLS 


Around the ceiling, alternating with the prophets, facing the prophets across the ceiling, sit the 
sibyls.’** This procreative opposition of male and female corresponds in the spiritual sphere to the 
physical ancestry of Christ in the lunettes and vault compartments below, in which, though seldom 
mentioned in the Scriptural accounts and almost never in the first chapter of Matthew, the mothers 
are shown with the fathers in each generation. Now in the early fifteenth century in Rome the canoni- 
cal number of ten sibyls handed down by Lactantius’*® was expanded by two, in a frescoed room 
done for Cardinal Giordano Orsini (+1438). Here the twelve sibyls were made to alternate with 
twelve prophets. The exact succession of Cardinal Orsini’s lost room is preserved not only in two 
manuscripts’ but in a pamphlet by Filippo Barbieri, published in his Opuscula, a group of writings 


cisio arboris expulsionem Adae de paradiso, succidio ramorum 


172. Laborde, pl. 367. The miniatures represent Jeremiah 
penas peccatorum eius in (..? .. ) suam significat. .. .” 


crowning David, who holds a sceptre in the presence of the 





Miniatures show two woodmen with axes cutting down the 
tree at the command of an angel while the beasts flee away, 
and an angel driving four weeping figures from Paradise. 
170. Lutz, chap. XxIv, pls. 47-48: 
“Crucifixio Christi cum latronibus. Joh. 19 
Somnium Nabuchodonosor regis de grandi arbore. Daniel 4 
Rex Codrus sponte mortem subiit. In speculo ecclesiae 
Eleazar foravit elephantem. Machab. 1” 


171. Laborde, pl. 364. The miniatures compare Jeremiah, 
before a tree in which the Lord appears, to the Cross and the 
Crucified standing above a font in which naked figures are 
being baptized. 


Hebrews, and the Nativity with the ox, the ass and Joseph, 
attended by four angels. 

173. The arms under Jonah were removed to make way for 
the Last Judgment. For engravings which preserve their orig- 
inal appearance, cf. Tolnay, figs. 30 and 31. 

174. Cf. the basic work of Lothar Freund, Studien zur 
Bildgeschichte der Sibyllen, dissertation, Hamburg, 1936, for 
the history of the representations of the sibyls in art. 

175. Lactantius, Divinae institutiones, Book 1, 6; Migne, 
vi, cols. 138ff. 

176. Cf. Maurice Hélin, “Un texte inédit sur l’iconographie 
des sibylles,” Revue belge de philologie et d’histoire, XV, 1936, 
pp. 349ff. 
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printed in Rome in 1481, the year of the commencement of the construction of the Sistine Chapel, 
and presented by the printer to Sixtus 1V.'"’ We thus have a long Roman tradition for the connec- 
tion of both prophets and sibyls with the number twelve, and this tradition is embodied in a work 
presented to the builder and titulary of the chapel. 

It is seldom possible in the case of the half-legendary sibyls to isolate clear texts, or to connect 
them with specific sibyls. Nonetheless, out of the confused palimpsest of Judaeo-Christian prophe- 
cies and forgeries known as the Oracula Sibyllina, some remarkable passages emerge. The sibyls, 
also, prophesied the Tree of Life:** 


“© wood most blessed, on which God was stretched, 
Earth shall not hold thee, but a heavenly house 
Shalt thou behold, when the new form of God 
Shall flash forth as the lightning into view.” 


In a huge acrostic of thirty-four lines, built on the words Jesus Christ, Son of God, Cross, the 
Oracula foretell the Last Judgment,’ and the passage ends with the following significant words: 


“But the wood 
Shall then be to all mortals for a sign, 
Among the faithful a distinguished seal, 
The longed for horn, the life of pious men, 
But the world’s stumbling block, bestowing light 
On the elect by water in twelve streams.” 


It is the doctrine of the Tree of Life, therefore, that unites the prophecies of the sibyls with 
those of the prophets on the Sistine Ceiling. Deeply rooted in them both, growing from their mys- 
tical cohabitation, the Tree of Life was present from the very first in the liturgical dedication of 
the Sistine Chapel to the Assumption of the Virgin. For the lesson for that feast, drawn from Ec- 
clesiasticus, ** reads in part: “Then the Creator of all things gave me a commandment; and he that 
created me made my tabernacle to rest, and said, Let thy tabernacle be in Jacob, and thine inheri- 
tance in Israel. He created me from the beginning before the whole world; and to the end I shall 
not fail... . And I took root in a people that was glorified, even in the portion of the Lord’s own 
inheritance. 1 was exalted like a cedar in Libanus, and as a cypress tree on the mountains of Her- 
mon. I was exalted like a palm tree on the sea shore, and as rose plants in Jericho, and as a fair 
olive tree in the plain; and I was exalted as a plane tree... . / As the terebinth I stretched out my 
branches; and my branches are branches of glory and grace. As the vine I put forth grace; and 
my flowers are the fruit of glory and riches. ... They that eat me shall yet be hungry; and they 
that drink me shall yet be thirsty.” These are the words intoned by Cardinal Giuliano della Rovere 
when on August 15, 1483, he celebrated the dedicatory Mass in the new chapel. The last verses 
are those he repeated when, nearly eighteen years later he said as pope, on August 14, 1511, the 
first Mass after the scaffolding had been removed from the ceiling by Michelangelo. 

I imagine that it must have been the Oracula Sibyllina, with its powerful account of the creation 
of the world, of Noah and the Ark and the Flood, that suggested the choice of these subjects for 
the Sistine Ceiling. It is not impossible that the nine scenes of the ceiling were prompted by the 


177. Along with the Discordantiae cited in note 6. lines on the Cross, by Augustine in De Civitate Dei, Migne, 
178. Oracula Sibyllina, vi, 33; translation by Milton §. xx, col. 579. 

Terry, N.Y., 1890. 180. Roman Missal, Feast of the Assumption of the Virgin, 
179. Opf.cit., Vill, 268-307, quoted in full by Eusebius August 15, from Ecclesiasticus xxiv. Cf. Missale Romanum 

(Migne, Patr. graec., xx, cols. 1288-89), and save for the 1474, London 1899, Pp. 369. 
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nine letters of the hidden name of God in this sibylline account. As the four elements are con- 
nected with the Tree of Life in Hrabanus Maurus, the four directions symbolize for the sibyls 
through the wounds in Christ’s hands and feet the universal dominance of this tree. But one thing 
is certain:—the airborne Deity of the Sistine Ceiling is not the patriarchal God of Genesis, who 
walks with man in the garden, or speaks to him before his tent in the evening. He is the Eternal, 
Uncreate God of the sibylline accounts, the God of the prophets, who speaks to man out of the 
whirlwind, who casts great darkness before his face, who rolls up the heavens like a scroll, who sits 
upon the cherubim, who rides upon the wings of the wind. 


(To be concluded) 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


181. Terry, op.cit., 1, 167: 


Mark me: The first three have two letters each, 
“Nine letters have I and four syllables, 


The other has the rest, and five are mutes, .. .” 

















NOTES 


EARLY BUDDHIST ATTITUDES TOWARD 
THE ART OF PAINTING 


ALEXANDER COBURN SOPER 


To the best of my knowledge, no attempt has been 
made to assemble and render into any European lan- 
guage the passages dealing with painting that may be 
found scattered through the Chinese translations of 
early Buddhist literature. Students of Indian art have 
turned to Pali, Sanskrit, or Tibetan texts with profit, 
but their contributions have necessarily been limited. 
The Pali books, bound to the Hinay4na, in general 
show a less lively interest in the possibilities of the rep- 
resentational arts than is proper to the Northern School. 
Sanskrit remains are late, or non-Buddhist; the Ti- 
betan literature is still doubly inaccessible behind phys- 
ical and language barriers. In contrast, the Chinese 
translations cover the whole of Buddhist writings with 
unigue completeness. At the same time they offer the 
most readily available collection of texts from the area 
and the period when sculpture and painting were first 
being granted high importance as a religious instru- 
ment: i.e. North India in the first two or three cen- 
turies of the Christian era. Their chief handicap is a 
staggering vastness; the total wordage in the 53 closely 
printed volumes of the modern Japanese Tripitaka 
must indeed approach “the sands of the Ganges” in 
number, and is immeasurably beyond the capacity of 
any individual to master. The literature has been 
studied, codified, epitomized, and in modern times 
sifted out into dictionaries by the Japanese; never, of 
course, by anyone whose interests have been more than 
remotely comparable to an art historian’s, and never 
with any hope of completeness. So in offering this 
florilegium of quotations, I must confess first that it 
represents a probably tiny, but certainly indeterminate 
fraction of an unexplored whole; and then that almost 
all the items have been called to my attention by the 
writings of those best-informed in the field, the Jap- 
anese. 

The passages translated below have been arranged 
in no other order than that given by their sources. They 
represent every shade of opinion, from a prohibition as 
final as the Semitic to the fullest iconolatry. Dating is 
aided by the Chinese habit of recording translation 
years (the originals are never datable except by in- 
ternal evidence). The terminus should not be over- 
emphasized, however. A single text, containing mate- 
rial accumulated over many generations, may well 
show mutually inconsistent or contradictory attitudes. 


1. Quoted from Shih Sung Lii, xxxxv, Nanjié no. 1115 (the 
Chinese translation made in 404 by Punyatara and Kumira- 
jiva of the monastic regulations, Vinaya, of the Sarvastivadin 
sect); reprinted in the Japanese Tripataka, Daizdkyd, xx111, 
NO. 1435, P- 323. 

2. [bid., XXXXVIII, pp. 351-352. 

3. To fill the niches on the sides of a stdpa with miniature 


A late translation date, again, is not necessarily a sign 
of late composition. The great monastic code of the 
Mila-sarvastivadin sect was procured and translated 
only at the beginning of the eighth century, but a 
great deal of its material clearly comes from a much 
earlier time. 

The phrase “early Buddhist” in the title means that 
I have omitted from consideration the final organiza- 
tion of art under Tantric stimulus, roughly from the 
eighth century on. I have tried to reduce my comment 
on the texts to a minimum. 


“While the Buddha was at Sravasti, there was a 
nun there named Kala, who had formerly been a pagan 
and was fond of going out to see the sights.* This nun 
once rose up early and went to a pagan temple, [where 
there were various] buildings for music, for preaching, 
for the reception of converts, and for paintings. ‘The 
elders chided her, saying, “You nuns claim to have at- 
tained spiritual merit, and then you go to look at a 
building with paintings in it, just like pagan women.’ ” 
The Buddha, appealed to for a decision, “reprimanded 
her, saying, ‘Henceforth I lay on you this command- 
ment. If a nun go to look at a building with paintings 
in it, it is a sin that will cause her to fall into Purga- 
tory.’ 

“The Elder Anathapindada, going to the Buddha, 
made his obeisance and sat down facing him, saying, 
‘Lord of the World, since the Lord has gone forth 
among men to convert them, I have ever longed to 
see the Buddha.’ I pray now that the Lord will give 
me some small object that I may worship.’ The Buddha 
gave him hairs and nail parings, saying, ‘you may wor- 
ship these.’ He then asked, ‘Lord, dost grant that I 
raise a stupa over these hairs and nails?’ The Buddha 
said, ‘It is granted.’ ” 


In the same dialogue formula the layman secures 
permission in succession: to coat the walls with red, 
black, and white colors; to paint on the stupa (the 
Buddha answers, “Save for the figures of men and 
women coupling, all else you may paint”); to add 
doors to the entrances, so as to prevent the intrusion of 
oxen, deer, apes, and dogs; to place railings in front of 
the entrances; to run railings all the way around; to 
provide niches; to set stipas inside the niches;* to pro- 
vide gateways to the niches; to provide coverings over 
the stzpas inside the niches; to project cornices(? ); 
to lay out brackets; to lay out pillars; to use various 
pigments, with red ochre and ash white, to decorate 
the pillars; to paint on the pillars and stupas (the 
Buddha making the same stipulation as before). 


stiipas is an idea that should logically precede filling them with 
statues of the Buddha. Comparable designs are frequent in 
later Indian architecture. The earliest preserved pagoda in 
China, the strongly Indian brick tower of Sung-yiich-ssi on 
Mt. Sung in Honan, dated 523, uses a variant of the scheme to 
fill every alternate face of its main storey; see O. Fischer, Die 
Kunst Indiens, Chinas, und Japans, Berlin, 1928, pl. x1x. 
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“The Elder then said, ‘Lord of the World, since it 
is not permitted to make a likeness of the Buddha’s 
body,* I pray that the Buddha will grant that I make 
likenesses of his attendant Bodhisattvas. Is that ac- 
ceptable?’ ” This being granted, he continues, secur- 
ing further authorization: to draw a banner across in 
front; to construct a high stand in front of the stapa 
to hold lions; to make a railing on the four sides of the 
lions; to make the lions of bronze; to hang banners 
over his bronze lions. There follows a discussion of 
equipment for worship. The donor finally receives per- 
mission to make a circular hall (within which the stapa 
is to be enclosed? ), and to place timbers on the hall 
from which banners may be hung. 


“While the Buddha was at Sravasti, the monks said 
to him, ‘Lord, dost grant that we make us buildings of 
thatch?’® He approved. “Then may we make walls and 
doors and transom grilles, and plaster, and do the five 
kinds of painting?’ He approved, and thereupon told 
his monks, ‘Once there was a king named Krki, who 
made a vthara for KaSyapa Buddha. The first storey, 
the second, all the way up to the seventh [were dec- 
orated with] reliefs and openwork carving, and with 
various kinds of painting. There were no figures of 
coupled men and women, but instead such subjects as 
the figures of aged monks, grapevines, makara sea- 
monsters, geese, corpses, and landscape scenes. 

“At that time the Lord of the World Himself 
raised a stupa to KaSyapa Buddha.° Its bottom plat- 
form was enclosed by railings on the four sides; two 
tiers were raised in cylindrical form, with four fang-ya 
[ ‘square teeth’—false gables? ] projecting; and on top 
were set the dome and the spire with its disks. 

“In the distant past after the Nirvana of Kasyapa 
Buddha a king named Krki wished to build a stipa of 
the Seven Treasures.’ His councillor said to him, ‘In 
the days to come there may well appear lawless men 
who if they destroy this st#pa will sin most grievously. 
I beg that the king make it of brick and then cover it 
over with gold and silver. Thus any who may strip 
away the gold and silver will leave the stipa itself in- 
tact.” The king followed this suggestion, making his 
stiipa of brick and covering it with gold leaf. It was 


4. I believe that it was A. Waley who first called attention 
to the existence of this text, in the most reticent way possible 
by adding his note as a postscript to a paper on “Did the 
Buddha die of eating pork?” in Mélanges chinois et bouddhi- 
ques, 1, Brussels, 1931-32, pp. 352ff. Knowledge of it would 
have spared A. Coomaraswamy an irritable (and erroneous) 
outburst against Foucher in his “The Origin of the Buddha 
Image,” ART BULLETIN, IX, 1926-27, p. 294: “There neither 
existed an incapacity . . . nor an interdiction (for nothing of 
the kind can be found in Buddhist literature)... .” 

5. Quoted from Mo-k’o Séng-chi Lii, xxxut, Nanjié no. 
1119 (the Chinese translation, made by Buddhabhadra and 
Fa-hsien in 416, of the Vinaya of the Maha-singhika sect) ; 
reprinted in Daizdkyd, XXII, no. 1425, pp. 496,c-497,a. 

6. Ibid., p. 497,c. This seems to be a description of the 
Northern sti#pa type illustrated, for example, in Foucher, Les 
bas-reliefs gréco-bouddhiques du Gandhdra, Paris, 1905, pp. 
183-185. Note in this connection that the pilgrim Hsiian-tsang 
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one yojana [i.e. several miles] high and half a yojana 
broad. The railings were of bronze. It was completed 
in seven years, seven months, and seven days... . The 
stipa that King Krki erected for the Buddha had 
niches on its four sides. Upon it were figures of lions 
and elephants, and various kinds of painting. 

“After the Nirvana of the Buddha KaAsyapa, long 
ago, Lord Krki made a stapa for Him.* On its four 
sides were raised caityas made of precious substances, 
with reliefs, openwork carving, and various kinds of 
painting. Ihe monarchs of the present day also may 
construct caityas. Where there is a relic one speaks of 
a stupa; where there is none, of a caitya. The caityas 
that mark the places where the Buddha was born, 
where He attained Enlightenment, where He turned 
the Wheel of the Law, and where He entered Nir- 
vana, or where there are Bodhisattva images, the caves 
of Pratyeka Buddhas, or Buddha footprints, may have 
Buddha-flower canopies and offering paraphernalia. 


“Some time later while Nanda [the reluctant con- 
vert] was sitting on a rock day-dreaming about Sun- 
dara [the young bride he had relinquished], he drew 
her picture on the rock.* Maha-kaSyapa happened to 
pass by, saw the drawing on the rock, and asked Nanda 
what he was doing. The answer was, ‘Holy one, I am 
drawing a picture of Sundara.’ He was told, ‘O youth, 
the Buddha despatches his monks to perform two kinds 
of activities: one, to practise meditation, the other to 
read and chant. You have given these up to draw a 
picture of your wife!’ [The novice] listened in silence. 
Kaéyapa told the Buddha, who . . . said to his monks, 
“Nanda in his folly has been thinking of Sundara, and 
has drawn her picture. That is why a monk must not 
make a painting; for he who makes one falls into the 
sin of transgression against the Law.’ ... The Buddha 
said, ‘It is permissible to use scented paste and spread 
it where you will; but you cannot make drawings 
that have the form of living creatures without falling 
into the sin of transgression against the Law. If you 
draw corpses or skulls, however, there is no offense.’ 


“The elder Anathapindada, who had founded and 
erected this monastery [the Jetavana at Sravasti] as a 
gift to the Buddha and the Order, [realized that] its 


found the Maha-sanghika version of the Vinaya taught, with 
four others, in the valley of Udyana to the immediate north 
of Gandhira; and visited a monastery of the sect in Kashmir 
(translation by S. Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western 
World, London, 1906, I, pp. 121, 162). 

7. Same text, pp. 497,c-498,a. 

8. Ibid., p. 498,b. P. 498,a, also contains: “The stépa must 
not be on the south or west, but may be on north or east. 
Monks’ ground must not encroach on Buddha ground, nor vice 
versa. If the stipa be near to the cemetery grove, so that dogs 
eating the remains may come to pollute its soil, you should 
make a parapet wall. The monks’ quarters may be set on 
west or south.” 

g. Quoted from Kén-pén Shuo I-ch’ieh Yu Pu Pi-na-ya 
Tsa-shih, x1, Nanjié no. 1121 (the Chinese translation made 
by I-ching in 710 of the section on “Varia” in the Vinaya 
of the Mala, i.e. “original,” Sarvastivadin sect); reprinted in 
Daizoky6, XXIV, no. 1451, p. 252. 
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partition walls as yet lacked paintings.*° The idea 
came to him of asking the Buddha whether He wished 
to have His m@nastery painted. He went and made 
obeisance to the Buddha’s feet, retired to stand facing 
Him, and said, ‘Most holy one, the monastery’s walls 
are not yet painted. I wish to paint them.’ The Buddha 
said, ‘Do as you will.’ The elder, not understanding, 
went to speak to the monks about the colors he should 
use; but since they had no idea he went back to ask the 
Buddha. The Buddha said, ‘It is well, O elder, that 
you ask again when you are ignorant. It is permissible 
to use four pigments, blue, yellow, red, and white, to- 
gether with divers colors to fill out the paintings.’ 

“After he had given the [Jetavana] garden, the 
elder Anathapindada decided that it would lack maj- 
esty without paintings, and that if the Buddha per- 
mitted he would so adorn it.’" He went with this pro- 
posal to the Buddha, who said, ‘Be it painted as you 
will.’ On hearing the decision, he got together various 
pigments and summoned painters, to whom he said, 
‘Here are your pigments, paint me the interior of the 
monastery.” ‘They asked where the paintings were to 
be, and what subjects were desired. He confessed his 
ignorance, and so went to ask the Buddha. The Bud- 
dha said, “Elder, on the two sides of the gate should be 
made Yaksas holding maces. In the next bay on one 
side will be the Grand Miracle [of Sravasti], and on 
the other the Wheel of the Five Senses that bring Life 
and Death. Under the eaves [of the cloister] will be 
painted Jataka episodes. Beside the doorway to the 
Buddha hall will be Yaksas holding garlands. At the 
[proper? | place in the Lecture Hall will be painted an 
aged monk expounding the essentials of the Law. Be- 
side the door to the storehouse will be Yaksas holding 
cakes. At the [proper?] place in the well-house will 
be Nagas holding water vessels and wearing fine jew- 
elry. The bathhouse and kitchen are to be painted in 
accordance with the precepts of the Satra of the Di- 
vine Me ssengers and with scenes of the Hells.’* In the 
infirmary will be painted the Tathagata tending the 
sick in person. The latrines will have repulsive corpses, 
and in the cells should be whitened bones and skulls.’ ” 

A few lines farther the Buddha cautions the monks 
against damaging the wall paintings by carelessness in 
setting fires or in washing. When the paintings were 
completed, they proved an effective aid in spiritual ad- 
vancement. 


Immediately after the Buddha had entered Nir- 
vana, his senior disciple Maha-kaSyapa, considering that 


10. lbid., XV, p. 272. This passage has been rendered into 
French from the Tibetan version of the Dulva by M. Lalou, 
“Notes sur la décoration des monastéres bouddhiques,” Revue 
des arts asiatiques, V, 1928, p. 183. 

11. [bid., XVII, p. 283. Rendered into French from this and 
the Tibetan version by Lalou, of.cit., pp. 183-185. 

12. For this sétra and its account of the Hells, see J. 
Przyluski, La légende de Pempereur Acoka, Paris, 1923, pp. 
122ff. The messengers, variously reckoned as two, three, or 
five in number, are despatched by the King of the Dead, Yama. 

13. Same text, XXXVIII, p. 399. A simplified version of this 
story is illustrated among the Qyzil frescoes; see A. Griinwedel, 
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AjataSatru the king of Magadha was still only shal- 
lowly rooted in his faith, “and that if he heard suddenly 
that the Buddha had passed on would infallibly vomit 
hot blood in his grief and die, decided that it would be 
best to work out some means in advance by which the 
news might be broken to him gradually.”** In conse- 
quence KaSyapa had the Grand Councillor Vrsabha- 
ksatriya “quickly betake himself to a garden, and in a 
fine hall have depicted in the proper manner the causal 
chain of events in the Buddha’s career. There would 
be shown the former time when as Bodhisattva He 
was in the Paradise of Tusita, and His meditation upon 
the Five Facts as He was about to become incarnate; 
the triple cleansing of His mother’s body by the angels 
of the Realm of Sense; His conception in His mother’s 
womb in the form of a baby elephant; then after the 
birth, the crossing through the city walls by which He 
renounced His family; the six years of austerities, His 
sitting upon the Adamantine Throne and winning full 
Enlightenment under the Bodhi Tree; next the time 
when He preached for the five monks in Varanasi; 
then the time when He made manifest the Grand 
Miracle at Sravasti for the benefit of men and gods; 
the time when He broadly expounded the essentials of 
the Law for the sake of His mother Maya, having 
visited [the Heaven of the] Thirty-three Gods; His 
descent therefrom to Jambudvipa [the Earth] on the 
precious triple way, to be welcomed by men and gods 
at the city of Sankagya; His conversion of living crea- 
tures wherever He went in the several realms; and 
finally the time when having completed the sum of His 
blessings(?) and looking forward to extinction, He 
went at last to the twin sala trees at KuSinagara, lay 
down with His head to the North, and entered the 
Great Nirvana. When in this way the evidences of the 
Buddha’s career of redemption had been pictured,” 
the king was brought to the garden and made to look 
at the scenes in turn, while the meaning of each was 
explained to him. When he reached the final section 
with the Paranirvana he actually did cry out and fall 
fainting to the ground, but they were able to revive 
him without injury. 


“Once there was a king named ‘Po-sai-ch’i? who 
held sway over the 84,000 realms of Jambudvipa.™ 
At that time there was a Buddha in the world named 
Pusya. The king with his ministers and subjects paid 
due reverence to the Buddha and the Order, making 
them gifts of the Four Necessaries with a limitless de- 
votion. Once he had this thought: “The various minor 


Alt-kutscha, Berlin, 1920, pls. XLII-xLiil, pp. 1o1ff. There 
the Buddha’s career is summed up in its four classic episodes, 
and is illustrated in outline drawing on a piece of cloth. 

14. Quoted from Chien Yii Yin-yiian Ching, Nanjié no. 
1322 (the Chinese translation made by Hui-chiao, etc., in 
445 of the Damamika Nidana Siitra) ; reprinted in Daizdkyé, 
IV, no. 202, pp. 368-369. I do not know how to transcribe 
the characters for the king’s name into Sanskrit. The story 
seems derived from the familiar legend of King Agoka’s mak- 
ing 84,000 stiépas for distribution throughout the world, for 
which see Przyluski, of.cit., pp. 242-243. 
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frontier lands are all out of the way, and their peoples 
have no means of cultivating future bliss. It is proper 
that the image of the Buddha be painted and distributed 
among those lands so that all may worship.’ With this 
in mind he summoned his master painters and ordered 
them to go to work. Now the various masters went to 
where the Buddha was and observed his major and 
minor body characteristics so that they might paint 
them. While they were at work on one area, how- 
ever, they would forget what the rest were like. They 
would go back to look again, and then return to their 
work, only to forget one thing while they were doing 
another. Since they were unable to finish for this reason, 
Pusya Buddha mixed various pigments and with His 
own hand made a painting of one image to serve as a 
model. From that the masters did 84,000 images to be 
bestowed upon the various lands, so that the monarchs 
there might be able to worship them.” 


At the conclusion of a duel in which the patriarch 
Upagupta worsted and humiliated the tempter Mara, 
the latter “entered a wood and by magic transformed 
himself into a Buddha’s body, as one makes the like- 
ness of the Buddha’s body by painting with colors on 
fresh white cotton cloth: a sight of which one could 
never weary.”° Having made this Buddha form, he 
created the image of Siriputra for the left side, one 
of Maha-maudgalyayana for the right, and one of 
Ananda for the rear. . . .” Upagupta prostrated himself 
in adoration. To Mara’s protest at such a sacrilege, 
“the replied, ‘It was not out of respect for you that I 
made my act of adoration. Just as one uses clay or 
wood to make an image of a god or of the Buddha and 
out of reverence to that god or Buddha performs an 
act of adoration, not therein adoring clay or wood, so 


did I also.’ ” 


15. Quoted from 4-yii-wang Chuan, vil, Nanjid no. 1459 
(the Chinese translation of the “biography” of King Aéoka, 
made by An Fa-ch’in in 306); reprinted in Daizékyé, L, no. 
2042, p. 119. Cf. Przyluski, of.cit., p. 360. 

16. Quoted from 4-yii-wang Hsi-huai Mu Yin-yiian Ching, 
Nanjid no. 1367 (the Chinese translation of the séra of 
Kunala, made in 391 by Dharmanandi); reprinted in Dai- 
zokyd, L, no. 2045, pp. 179-180. Przyluski, of.cit., pp. 106- 
107, shows that this work derives from the standard texts 
about Asoka, but differs from them in details that seem to 
point both to a specific place of origin and an approximate 
date of composition. The text is eloquent in praise of Gandhira 
as a kind of Earthly Paradise, and so was probably written 
there. In addition, in describing the empire over which Kunila 
reigned from his Gandhiran capital, which extended from the 
Trans-Indus country to China, it seems to be referring to the 
empire of the Kushans in the second and early third centuries. 
It is curious that in the passage quoted it makes the good deed 
of the prince the painting of an icon, whereas in the Aéokan 
texts he makes a statue. In the “biography” “he makes a great 
statue that exactly corresponds to the body of the Buddha 
Krakucchanda” (iv, p. 110,b; see Przyluski, of.cit., p. 295). 
In the typologically earlier Satra of King Afoka, 1v (trans- 
lated as Nanjid no. 1343 by Samghabhara; reprinted in 
Daizékyé L, no. 2043, p. 147,b) he “raises a gold statue to 
set inside the stépa.” Since the ASokan legend proper is pre- 
iconic, and in both these versions is dated by Przyluski in the 
pre-Christian era, the episode is probably an interpolation. 

17. Quoted from Tsa A-pi-?’}an Hsin Lun, 111, Nanjié no. 
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At the conclusion of the pathetic story of King 
ASoka’s beloved son Kunala, who lost his eyes through 
the queen’s hatred, a holy man explains how actions 
in the far distant past have led to such a result.*® “In 
a past age, in the ninety-first kalpa, there was a Bud- 
dha named Vipagyin Tathagata. The crown prince of 
that time, who was my [the holy man’s] elder brother, 
had a knowledge of the arts and so was an excellent 
painter. While I for seven days worshipped that Bud- 
dha, the crown prince painted a figure of the Tatha- 
gata, which he showed to the Most High and for 
which he won praise. . . . Because he had made a 
painted icon, he has now received this reward of being 
born in a royal house... . 


“As a master painter will first make his pattern in a 
single color, and then lay on his divers colors.** 


“As for example a very skillful master painter work- 
ing on a flat wall will create the semblance of hollows 
and protuberances.’* Though in actuality there is no 
difference of level, it will look as if there were. 


“For example in all the three hundred great uni- 
verses there are living creatures who know how to 
paint excellently.*® Among these are some who can do 
plastering and others who can burnish colors. Some 
though they understand how to do the body do not 
understand hands and feet; or understanding hands 
and feet they do not understand faces and eyes.” 


A story is told of a contest in deception between two 
cunning craftsmen, a woodworker and a painter.”° The 
former constructed an automaton in the shape of a 
beautiful girl, and rigged it to act as a serving-maid. 
When the painter was invited to dine, he not only ac- 
cepted it as real but attempted to seduce the supposed 


1287 (the Chinese translation made by Samghavarman etc. in 
434 of the Samyuktabhidharma-hrdya-sastra); reprinted in 
Daizéky6, XXVIII, no. 1552, p. 899,c. 

18. Quoted from Ta-chéng Chuang-yen Ching Lun, vi, 
Nanjié no. 1190 (the Chinese translation made by Prabhakara- 
mitra in 630-633 of the Mahayana lankara-sitra-Sastra) ; re- 
printed in Daizdky6, XXXI, no. 1604, p. 622,¢. 

19. Quoted from Chiu-ching I-chéng Pao Hsing Lun, 111, 
Nanjié no. 1236 (the Chinese translation made by Ratnamati 
in 508 of the Mahayanottaratantra-Sastra) ; reprinted in Dai- 
zokyoO, XXXI, no. 1611, p. 836,a. 

20. Quoted from Tsa P’i-yii Ching, Nanjid no. 1368 (the 
Chinese translation made in Eastern Han of the Samyukt- 
avadana-siitra) ; Daizéky6, 1v, no. 207, pp. 523-524. The Jap- 
anese liked this story so well that they re-told it in their own 
setting. Thus the eleventh century Konjaku Monogatari tells of 
a contest between an architect-wood-worker, Hida no Takumi, 
and the ninth century painter Kudara Kawanari. Since the 
Japanese seem to have been ignorant of the science of autom- 
ata, the former’s contribution is made a trick house. For a 
garrulous re-telling of the Indian original in a Central Asian 
dialect, see G. Lane, “The Tocharian Punyavantajataka,” 
Journal of the American Oriental Society, 67, 1, 1947, pp. 41ff. 
The theme of the servant-automaton briefly reappears in the 
account given by Philostratus of the visit of Apollonius of 
Tyana to the Brahman “Sages” of India in the first century 
A.D. There they are of black bronze; see translation by J. S. 
Phillimore, Oxford, 1912, 1, p. 120. 
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beauty as soon as he was left alone. Discovery of the 
truth so humiliated him that he contrived a counter- 
feit of his own. “On his wall he painted a figure just 
like himself in dress and form, hanging by a rope 
around its neck as if dead, and with flies clustering on 
its mouth as they ate. When done, he closed his door 
and retired under the bed. When morning came, the 
host on rising saw that the door was not yet open. 
Looking inside [through the keyhole? ] he could see 
only the figure of his guest hanged against the wall. 
Horrified at the sight, for he took it to be a real corpse, 
he broke down the door, rushed in, and cut at the 
rope with his sword. Thereupon the painter crawled 
out from under the bed.” 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


THE SCULPTURES OF THE CHURCH OF 
SAINT-MAURICE AT VIENNE, THE BIBLIA 
PAUPERUM AND THE SPECULUM 
HUMANAE SALVATIONIS 


ROBERT A. KOCH 


Of all the books written in the later Middle Ages 
in northern Europe none exerted such a far-reaching 
influence upon artists working in all art media as the 
Biblia Pauperum and the Speculum Humanae Salva- 
tionis.’ The first general discussion of this relationship 
was by Emile Male in his standard study of late medi- 
aeval Christian iconography, L’art religieux de la fin du 
moyen-age en France.” He pointed out numerous spe- 
cific instances. Among the prominent Flemish painters 
Jan van Eyck, Rogier van der Weyden, and Dirk 
Bouts were familiar with illustrated manuscript copies 
of both of these books, as the iconographical programs 
of many of their paintings attest. Either manuscripts or 
more probably woodcut editions were followed in the 
sixteenth century by the designers of the well-known 


1. The author wishes to thank Professors Albert Friend of 


Princeton and Clemens Sommer of the University of North 
Carolina, and Marvin Eisenberg of the University of Michigan, 
for helpful suggestions. Special thanks are due the Director of 


the Morgan Library in New York for making the resources 
of that institution so readily available. 

2. “L?art symbolique 4 la fin du moyen-age,” Revue de Lart 
ancien et moderne, XVi11, Sept. 1905, pp. 195ff. This text is 
repeated in his L’art religieux de la fin du moyen-age en 
France, Paris, 1908, pp. 240ft. A second edition, revised and 
enlarged, was published in Paris in 1922, and it was reprinted 
as the third edition in 1925. Page references hereafter cited 
will be from the revised edition. 

3. Eight from this latter series of seventeen hangings were 
on view in America in the loan exhibition of French tapestries 
at the Metropolitan Museum in 1947-48 (Nos. 84-91 in the 
Handbook to the Exhibition, New York, 1947). 

4. Comparable quality, in totally different styles, could be 
cited perhaps only in the voussoir sculptures of Saint-An- 
toine (near Vienne), the Cathedral at Nantes, and Saint-Ma- 
clou at Rouen. For a brief discussion of extant archivolt sculp- 
tures in France see Paul Vitry, Michel Colombe et la sculp- 
ture francaise de son temps, Paris, 1901, pp. 86-93. 
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tapestries of the Life of Christ at La Chaise-Dieu and 
of the Story of the Virgin series at Reims.* Male cited 
other tapestries, as well as stained-glass windows, ivo- 
ries, and enamels. In the realm of sculpture he noted 
that many Flemish wooden retables attest the use of 
these graphic models, but he deplored the fact that in 
architectural sculpture nothing remained in France 
which recalled the Biblia Pauperum or the Speculum. 
He corrected this statement in the revised edition of the 
volume in 1922 to include as a splendid example of 
such an instance the program in the archivolts of the 
west central portal of the Church of Saint-Maurice at 
Vienne (Dauphiné). 

These sculptures have the distinction of first-rate 
artistic quality which ranks them with the finest of the 
fifteenth century portal sculptures that have survived in 
France.* In first publishing photographs of these works, 
in a 1914 monograph on the Church, Lucien Bégule 
indicated an awareness of the general source of inspira- 
tion from which the designer of the Vienne program 
drew;° but he didn’t investigate the problem by com- 
parison of the sculptures with extant manuscripts and 
xylographic editions of the Biblia Pauperum and the 
Speculum. We have done this, and we are now able to 
correct certain mistaken guesses by Bégule as to the 
subject matter of several mutilated groups.® Further- 
more, and of far greater importance, we now have 
valuable evidence as to the probable dating of the 
Vienne sculptures, persistently misdated heretofore in 
the literature on late Gothic sculpture. In this brief 
exposition we are restricting our observations to a com- 
parison of certain key scenes among the sculptures 
with their corresponding models in xylographic edi- 
tions of the Biblia Pauperum and the Speculum. We 
will gain if not a certain date at least a terminus post 
quem for the Vienne sculptures, and at the same time 
we may gain a somewhat better understanding of un- 
dated early woodcut editions of both books.’ 

They presented in words and pictures a succinct 
summation of the essence of both the Old and the New 
Laws by means of paralleling scenes from the life of 


5. L’Eglise Saint-Maurice, ancienne Cathédrale de Vienne, 
Paris, 1914, pp. 147-148. 

6. He calls (p. 155) a damaged scene with two figures 
Samson and Delilah which can only be either the scene of 
Joab Killing Amasa, from the standard Speculum iconography, 
or exactly the same scene depicting Joab Killing Abner as con- 
ventionally used in the Biblia Pauperum. Also, the Moses 
Breaking Pharaoh’s Crown and Taking the Fire Test, used in 
the Speculum to parallel the Flight into Egypt, is not as Bé- 
gule suggests (p. 153) Moses Received by Pharaoh’s Daughter, 
even though she has been added to this scene at Vienne (see 
Breitenbach, of.c#t., pp. 144-145 and notes 1 and 2 for a com- 
mentary on the complications of this particular theme in 
Speculum manuscript copies). Bégule questions the identity of 
other scenes (e.g. the Temptation of Eve and the Rod of 
Aaron) ; but he guesses correctly, as the typology of the Biblia 
and Speculum proves. 

7. The question of the sculpture styles of not only the 
central portal groups but of the equally fine and interesting 
voussoir sculptures of the two flanking portals, which date 
from different periods, are being considered by the author in a 
separate study. 
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Christ with either two (Biblia Pauperum) or three 
(Speculum) prototypal scenes from the Old ‘Testa- 
ment. The first was apparently written in Bavaria in 
the latter part of the thirteenth century, and the earli- 
est copy extant would seem to be the one from Regens- 
burg done around 1300 and now in Munich.* Henrik 
Cornell has counted sixty-eight known manuscripts of 
this “poor man’s bible,” a great percentage of which 
are illustrated.® As the name implies the Biblia 
Pauperum relied for its effect principally upon graphic 
visualization and kept the written word at a minimum. 
On the other hand, the Speculum Humanae Salva- 
tionis, written probably in the first quarter of the 
fourteenth century, around 1324, by the Dominican 
Ludolf von Sachsen,’® is both a more intellectual— 
almost scholastic—and a more pretentious work. Un- 
like the Biblia it goes beyond a mere typological account 
of the life of Christ by prefixing the story of the Fall 
of Man and the Life of Mary and by suffixing the 
outcome of Christ’s redemption. Even though the text 
of this book is of equal if not greater importance than 
the pictures, it evidently had a more popular appeal than 
the Biblia Pauperum in the fourteenth and first half of 
the fifteenth centuries, as the most recent tabulation of 
351 known illustrated and unillustrated manuscript 
copies proves.” 

When bookmaking became widespread in Germany 
and the Low Countries after the middle of the fif- 
teenth century these two works were among the very 
first to be printed with illustrations; and they remained 
tremendously popular throughout the remainder of the 
century, in several cases going through more than one 
edition in the printshops of many of the leading pub- 
lishers of the incunabula period (e.g. Zainer and Sorg 
at Augsburg, Pfister at Bamberg, Richel at Basel, 
Brandis at Luebeck and Drach at Speyer). Thus the 
many special iconographical scenes as created in these 
two works in original manuscript illustrations and 
adapted or recreated in woodcut editions were widely 
disseminated throughout Europe. With these conveni- 
ent patterns at hand it is not surprising that from about 
the fourteen-sixties until well into the sixteenth cen- 
tury copies of the books were used as models for typo- 
logical programs in virtually every medium, even in an 
elaborate program of architectural sculpture, as the 
west facade of Saint-Maurice attests. 

Although Vienne appears to be the single such in- 
stance remaining today there were surely others which 
did not survive the wrath of the iconoclasts. The 
French savant Male gave an archival reference to 
a now destroyed group of voussoir sculptures which once 
were on the main portal of the Cathedral at Troyes 


8. Staatsbibliothek clm. 23425. This is the more recent opin- 
ion of Henrik Cornell, Biblia Pauperum, Stockholm, 1925, 
p- 69; earlier however Paul Heitz and W. L. Schreiber, Bib- 
lia Pauperum, Strassburg, 1903, pp. 28-29, dated clm. 23425 
ca. 1340-50 and named as the oldest preserved manuscript one 
in St. Florian (Reg. Aug. Chorh. Stift. 111. 207), which they 
dated in the first quarter of the fourteenth century. 

9. Op.cit. : 

10. Evidence for this now generally held opinion is fully 
treated by J. Lutz and P. Perdrizet, Speculum Humanae Sal- 
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and which were done around 1523-1527 by one Nico- 
las Halins.** ‘There, according to the documents, each 
New Testament scene was paralleled by a single one 
from the Old Testament. For example the Flagellation 
was accompanied by the T‘ormenting of Job, and the 
Resurrection of Christ by Jonah Cast Forth From the 
Whale, a typology common to most editions of both 
the Biblia Pauperum and the Speculum. In the use of 
a single Old Testament parallel Troyes reflected the 
same system which had been employed at Vienne fifty 
years or so earlier, quite possibly the first such use of 
this iconography in monumental sculpture. At Vienne, 
in the innermost of the three archivolts, fourteen epi- 
sodes from the life of Christ, from the Annunciation 
through the Pentecost, are paralleled by an equal num- 
ber of the Old Testament episodes in the central archi- 
volt. The program is completed in the outermost ar- 
chivolt with the seated figures of fourteen prophets, 
each holding a banderole upon which is inscribed his 
prophecy of the redemption scene within. The use of 
prophets with banderoles is derived from the Biblia 
Pauperum, where on each page four bust or half- 
length figures bracket the New Testament scene. 

The fourteen episodes at Vienne chosen from the 
New Testament are standard scenes from the life of 
Christ and are common to both our books, as might 
be expected. In the wide choice of scenes available to 
the sculptor for his Old Testament parallels he has 
utilized principally one of the two scenes as given in 
the Biblia Pauperum; but in three instances he chose 
one from the selection of three prefigurement episodes 
which are regularly used in Speculum iconography and 
do not occur at all in the Biblia. These are: David 
Receiving the Cistern Water to parallel the Adoration 
of the Magi, Moses Breaking Pharaoh’s Crown and 
Taking the Fire Test corresponding to the Flight into 
Egypt, and Lot Leaving Sodom to prefigure Christ in 
Limbo. All three of these scenes are to be found with 
essentially the same iconography in the earliest illus- 
trated manuscript copies of the Speculum in the second 
quarter of the fourteenth century, proving that the tra- 
dition was very persistent. This seemingly strange situa- 
tion wherein the artist borrowed specific scenes from 
both books while either book by itself could have fur- 
nished appropriate ones is not peculiar to Vienne but 
would seem even to have been the general rule. A 
mixing of scenes from both picture cycles is tikewise 
the case with the Chaise-Dieu and Reims tapestries,** 
the sixteenth century Vic-le-Comte stained-glass win- 
dow and a late fifteenth century one in the Cathedral 
at Berne,'* frescoes in the Cathedral at Brixen (Tirol), 
and in Sweden,” and in a number of other instances in 


vationis, Milhausen, 1907, 1, pp. 253-255. 

11. Edgar Breitenbach, Speculum Humanae Salvationis, eine 
typengeschichtliche Untersuchung (Studien zur deutschen Kunst- 
geschichte, 272), Strassburg, 1930, pp. 5-43, expands the list 
to this number from the 247 manuscripts known by Lutz and 
Perdrizet, of.ctt., pp. viii-xvii and pp. 103-105. 

12. E. Male, Op.cit., p. 242. 

13. Ibid., pp. 237ff. 

14. Lutz and Perdrizet, loc.cit. 

15. [bid. 








NOTES 


various media that have been noted to date. For ex- 
ample, twenty-one of the Chaise-Dieu tapestries follow 
the Biblia Pauperum and eight copy the Speculum, in- 
cluding two of the three special scenes that we find at 
Vienne. In these South French sculptures we find 
equally clear proof of the simultaneous use of copies 
of both books as sources for designs, and there would 
seem to be little doubt that they reflect a popular syn- 
thesis of the two cycles of illustrations. It is even pos- 
sible that this particular iconographical scheme was con- 
ceived initially at Vienne, spreading thereafter to re- 
mote corners of Europe. 

Due to a remarkably close translation of book pic- 
tures into sculpture it is possible to establish the particu- 
lar types of editions of both books that the Vienne sculp- 
tor used for the designs of his scenes. A comparison of 
the sculptures with the woodcuts in the most significant 
editions of these two books printed before about 1480 
has enabled us to determine that one incunabulum of 
the Biblia Pauperum and two of the Speculum are defi- 
nitely related to the sculpture groups.’® As we will 
presently demonstrate, the Biblia Pauperum is the orig- 
inal 40-page Latin text blockbook, designed and printed 
probably in the Netherlands.** It enjoyed the immense 
popularity of ten very similar editions. Dating and 
localizing of the first edition remain matters of guess- 
work, since the only fact known is that the woodblocks 
were in the possession of the printer Peter van Os in 
Zwolle, Holland, by the year 1487. But their style is 
obviously earlier, and Schreiber’s dating of ca. 1463 and 
a suggestion of Liége as the place of origin is supported 
by the most cogent arguments yet advanced in this dif- 
ficult problem in blockbook dating.’* The two editions 
of the Speculum Humanae Salvationis are the ones 
printed by Bernhard Richel at Rasel under the date of 
August 31, 1476,’® and the undated edition printed in 
Speyer by Peter Drach the Elder.” In a detailed study 
of the Basel edition Arnold Pfister has determined that 
it is thoroughly in the Upper-Rhenish tradition, and 
that a manuscript apparently of Alsatian origin must 


16. The following editions have been examined in the orig- 
inal or in facsimile reproduction: 

Biblia Pauperum: 34-page xylochirographic blockbook, 
unique (Heidelberg University Library, Cod. Pal. Germ. 438); 
34-page edition printed by Albert Pfister, Bamberg (Schreiber 
t3479) 3 40-page blockbook, Netherlandish(?), first edition; 
50-page blockbook, unique (Paris Bibliothéque Nationale). 

Speculum Humanae Salvationis: Netherlandish blockbook, 1st 
Latin edition; Gunther Zainer, Augsburg (Schreiber #5273) ; 
Anton Sorg, Augsburg 1476 (Schreiber $5275); Bernhard 
Richel, Basel 1476 (Schreiber #5274); Lucas Brandis, Liibeck 
(Schreiber #5283); Peter Drach, Speyer (Schreiber $5276). 

17. The copy in the Albertina, Vienna, is reproduced in 
facsimile by A. Einsle, with description by J. Schénbrunner, 
Vienna, 1890. See also W. L. Schreiber, Manuel de l’amateur 
de la gravure sur bois et sur métal au XV® siécle, 1v, Leipzig, 
1902, pp. 2-89, pointing out the minor variations between the 
several editions of this blockbook. We are concerned only with 
the first and finest edition, a copy of which is in the Morgan 
Library in New York. 

18. Heitz and Schreiber, of.cit., p. 35. A recent writer has 
dated this blockbook, curiously enough, as early as ca. 1430 
(Theodor Musper, Der Holzschnitt in fiinf Jahrhunderten, 
Stuttgart, 1944, p. 52). 

19. Schreiber, Manuel, v, 5274. All of the woodcuts are 
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have furnished the source of inspiration for the de- 
signs.”* The Speyer edition obviously depends in greater 
part upon the Basel one, but many pictures have been 
changed and the style is very much livelier. Flechsig’s 
attribution of the designs for these woodcuts to - the 
Housebook Master has met with wide acceptance, and 
the date is generally fixed at ca. 1478-1482.” 

Of the twenty-eight compositions used at Vienne 
virtually all scenes seem to reveal a close relationship to 
the 40-page Biblia Pauperum, with the clear exception 
of the three above-mentioned ones from a Speculum.”* 
Of these three Speculum scenes those of the Basel edi- 
tion bear an indirect relationship in each instance. In 
six cases the designs in the Speyer Speculum are very 
much the same in both the Vienne sculptures and the 
40-page Biblia, which would seem to indicate a knowl- 
edge on the part of the Housebook Master of this edi- 
tion of the latter work.** To demonstrate these find- 
ings and to enable us to draw a conclusion as to the 
probable date of the central portal at Vienne, we have 
selected three scenes from the sculptural program for 
comparison with their graphic models. 

The Vienne Christ m Limbo (Fig. 1) is one of the 
most striking of that group of sculptures related to both 
the 40-page Biblia Pauperum (Fig. 2) and the scene 
in the Speyer Speculum (Fig. 3). In the stone carving 
the resurrected Christ, garbed in a mantle which ex- 
poses the chest and falls in a single, heavy fold upon 
the ground, grasps the right hand of Adam, who 
emerges with Eve and another figure from the mouth 
of the monster Hades. Similarities to the Biblia Pau- 
perum design are close indeed. In the interest of sim- 
plification the sculptor has not used the fourth figure, 
and the monster is more vividly portrayed by the 
acquisition of a long ear. Otherwise the work follows 
amazingly closely the details as given in the woodcut. 
Noteworthy in this connection is the hard, simplified 
rendering of the nude bodies of Adam and Eve, and 
of the legs and exposed body of Christ. Had the sculp- 
tor not followed so perseveringly the linear medium of 


reproduced in facsimile in A. Schramm, Der Bilderschmuck 
der Friihdrucke, xxi, Leipzig, 1938. 

20. Schreiber $5276. Facsimile reproductions in Schramm, 
op.cit., XV1, Leipzig, 1933, and also in Hans Naumann, Die 
Holzschnitte des Meisters vom Amsterdamer Kabinett zum 
Spiegel Menschlicher Behaltnis (Studien zur deutschen Kunst- 
geschichte, 126), Strassburg, 1910. 

21. Das deutsche Speculum Humanae Salvationis . . . und 
der frithe basler Inkunabelholzschnitt, Basel, 1937 (Ph.D. Dis- 
sertation, Basel). 

22. Eduard Flechsig, “Der Meister des Hausbuchs als Zeich- 
ner fiir den Holzschnitt,” Monatshefte fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 
IV, 1911, 3, pp. gsff. 

23. The scene of the Nativity is the only other instance at 
Vienne wherein the sculptor did not follow the 40-page Biblia 
design but employs instead the Flemish type scene as it is given 
in such paintings as Campin’s Dijon Nativity and Rogier’s 
Bladelin Altar (Berlin). The reason that the sculptor did not 
use the woodcut design as his model in this instance is due 
quite probably to the unorthodoxy and genre-like complexity 
of the book picture. 

24. These six scenes are: David with the Head of Goliath, 
Flagellation of Christ, Christ in Limbo, Jonah Cast Forth from 
the Whale, Ascension of Elijah, and the Ascension of Christ. 
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the woodcut, he very likely would have achieved, 
through the means inherent in the medium of sculp- 
ture, a greater expression of structural modeling. ‘The 
pictorial element of the landscape has been dropped in 
this instance, and a sense of monumental, quiet dignity 
has been achieved, clearly apparent in the voussoir 
group despite its damaged condition. 

This fine simplicity of presentation is to a certain 
degree lost in the Speyer Speculum woodcut, which like 
the Vienne sculpture is clearly modeled upon the scene 
from the 40-page Biblia Pauperum. The Housebook 
Master gives a more emotional Christ and greatly com- 
plicates the drapery by means of many folds in high 
and angular relief, effecting a complete obliteration of 
the body beneath them. He departs entirely from the 
scene as it was given in the Basel Speculum (Fig. 4), 
where Hades is represented as a walled city guarded by 
demons,” the general tradition which other early 
German xylographic editions of both books followed.”° 
But the use of a monster seems to be rather in a more 
western, and probably Netherlandish, direction. ‘The 
same monster device is presented in the 34-page xylo- 
chirographic edition of the Biblia Pauperum, known 
today by a single copy now in the Heidelberg Univer- 
sity Library.*” Schreiber believed that this blockbook 
was done around 1460 in southwest Germany;*° but 
because of its apparently earlier style we must agree 
with Kristeller, who has dated it around 1440-1450.” 
As may be established by the Christ in Limbo scene 
(Fig. 5), this blockbook represents certainly the type of 
model used for the 40-page edition, whose later date 
and more Flemish modes become very apparent in the 
comparison.°° 

That Vienne follows the 40-page Biblia Pauperum 
and that the Speyer Speculum likewise adapted certain 
of its scenes may be proved further by the similar case 
of the amusingly literal interpretation of the Ascension 
of Elijah (Fig. 6). Shown in Carmelite habit,** Elisha 
kneels before a rocky background, his hands upraised to 
catch the mantle of Elijah. The latter is securely seated 
in a four-wheeled cart which is ascending to heaven; 
but he is quite apprehensive of the outcome of the trip, 
as is seen in his fixed upward gaze and a firm grasp on 
the garment which is to be dropped. The scene is rep- 


25. The very special nature of this scene as given in the 
Basel Speculum will be treated in a contemplated study by the 
author on the iconography of the Doubting Thomas in mediae- 
val art. 

26. E.g. the Albert Pfister edition of the Biblia Pauperum 
published in Bamberg (Schramm, of.cif., 1, 1922, Taf. 32, 
242). The city becomes a simple rocky cave in the Speculum 
edition published in 1476 by Anton Sorg at Augsburg (Jbid., 
IV, 1921. Taf. 16, 122). 

27. Cod. Pal. Germ. 438. Reproduced in facsimile by Paul 
Kristeller, Biblia Pauperum (Graphische Gesellschaft, 11), Ber- 
lin, 1906. 

28. Manuel, 1v, p. 90; and Heitz and Schreiber, of.cit., 
PP: 34-35: 

29. Op.cit., prefatory remarks. 

30. It is interesting to note that the Netherlandish (and 
probably Utrecht) blockbook edition of the Speculum, which 
is usually dated ca. 1475, utilizes the Heidelberg Biblia Pau- 
perum type of monster and combines it with the older, more 
conventional city-Hades type. Many other scenes drawn for 
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resented in essentially the same manner in the earliest 
Speculum manuscripts of the second quarter of the four- 
teenth century,*” where, however, horses drawing the 
carriage are always indicated. Vienne again is guided 
by the representation in the 40-page Biblia Pauperum 
(Fig. 7). The sculptor has kept the rocky background 
and has translated into three dimensions the voluminous, 
deeply-cut drapery folds of the mantles, but he has 
omitted the suggestion of either a fiery heaven or of 
flames rising from the chariot and thus enhances a 
poignantly realistic action. The Speyer scene (Fig. 8) 
once again obviously copies and could not precede the 
Biblia Pauperum type because of its stylized and sim- 
plified background, its more emotional action and less 
organic treatment of details. 

And so we may point with certainty to the partic- 
ular woodcut edition of the Biblia Pauperum which in 
all likelihood served the Vienne sculptor directly, though 
it is not at all impossible that both the woodcut and the 
sculpture designs are based upon an illuminated manu- 
script copy of northern French or Netherlandish origin. 

What determinations may be made concerning the 
edition or editions of the Speculum which were con- 
sulted by the sculptor? Of the three scenes which he 
could have found only in this book we have selected 
for purposes of comparison the quite distinctive Lot 
Leaving Sodom (Fig. 9), which has suffered less dam- 
age than many of the voussoir groups. Lot, with hands 
in prayer and accompanied by a small daughter and son, 
is being guided away from Sodom by an angel. The 
flaming city with crenelated walls has been beautifully 
stylized; and standing before it in architectonic splen- 
dor is the unfortunate figure of Lot’s wife, literally de- 
picted as a salt pillar complete with plinth, torus, and 
abacus. 

A comparison of several examples of this scene as it 
occurs in the Speculum tradition indicates the distinc- 
tiveness of the interpretation that Vienne has followed. 
As is almost always the case in the persistent tradition 
of copying which characterizes these two as almost all 
illustrated books of the Middle Ages, the earliest manu- 
scripts establish the type which 
again and again. This may be demonstrated by a copy 
of around 1350, done probably in Alsace (Fig. 10).** 


is copied or adapted 


this edition also betray the use of earlier type models, which 
argues for a date no later than ca. 1475 for the first edition 
of this book. See the facsimile reproduction of a copy in the 
Munich Staatsbibliothek (Xyl. 37) by Ernst Kloss, Speculum 
Humanae Salvationis, ein niederlandisches Blockbuch, Munich, 
1925. 

31. Male, of.cit., p. 234, note 3, cites M. J. Guibert in the 
Revue des bibliothéques, Aug.-Sept. 1905, who proposes that the 
40-page Biblia Pauperum w ublished by the Carmelite Or- 
der, the legendary ancestors of which were Elias and Elijah. 
In any event the artist who contrived this scene was aware 
of this connection, since the 34-page Heidelberg blockbook 
Biblia Pauperum, as well as earlier Ms editions, do not give 
these figures this distinctive garb. 

32. E.g. the manuscript from Schlettstadt, Alsace, now in 
the Staatsbibliothek, Munich (clm. 146). Reproduced in Lutz 
and Perdrizet, Speculum Humanae Salvationis, Miilhausen, 
1907, 11, Taf. 66. 

33- See note 32. 
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Lot Leaving Sodom from the 
central portal of the Church of 
Saint-Maurice at Vienne 


ot Leaving Sodom. Speculum 
Salvationis, Munich, 
iothek clm. 146. 
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. Lot Leaving Sodom. Speculum Humanae 
printed at Augsburg by Zainer. Woodcut 
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13. Lot Leaving Sod 
Humanae Salvi 


by Richel, 1476. 
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Humanae Salvationis printed at Speyer 


m. Speculum 


printed at Basel 
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g Sodom. Speculum 


by Drach. Woodcut 






































































2. Lot Leaving Sodom. Speculum Humanae Salvationis 








printed in Utrecht(?). Munich, Staatsbibliothek 
37. Woodcut (detail) 
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NOTES 


Here Lot is accompanied by two grown daughters; and 
his wife, turned to salt, is represented as a three-quarter 
life-size, doll-like sculpture, set atop a spindling colo- 
nette. In one of the earliest xylographic editions of the 
book, issued by Giinther Zainer in Augsburg ca. 1473 
(Fig. 11),** the general arrangement is similar. ‘The 
city gate with flames issuing from within is a new fea- 
ture; and the pillar of salt becomes a herma-like ob- 
ject. Very likely at about this same time was issued the 
well-known Netherlandish Speculum blockbook, prob- 
ably printed in Utrecht (Fig. 12).°° Now much more 
pictorial and with the latest popular northern fashions 
in clothing, the design nonetheless remains faithful to 
the established type, deviating only in the addition of an 
angel which accompanies the party on foot. A radical 
change, however, occurs in the Basel edition of 1476 
(Fig. 13); and the Housebook Master chose to fol- 
low this distinctively new scheme in his drawings for 
the Peter Drach edition at Speyer (Fig. 14). No ex- 
planation is needed of the close correspondence of the 
Vienne sculpture to the new-type woodcut scerie. In 
every detail the two are alike, affording us an un- 
usually fine instance of the sculptural implications of 
the two-dimensional medium of the woodcut. 

Interestingly enough a translation of the Speculum 
Humanae Salvationts, done by the theologian Julien 
Macho under the title Le Livre du mirouer de la re- 
dempcion de lumain ly gnage, was printed in Lyon, not 
very far up the Rhéne from Vienne, by Martin Husz 
on August 26, 1478.°° Not only is it the earliest dated 
French book with woodcuts, but it employs the very 
same blocks that Richel ordered prepared for his edi- 
tion in Basel two years earlier, the 255 cuts having 
been brought from Basel to Lyon by a Wiirttemberg 
printer. And so it seems exceedingly probable that the 
stonecarvers of the sculpture program of the central 
portal of Saint-Maurice at Vienne knew the Basel 
woodcuts, whether from their original edition or from 
the 1478 reuse at Lyon. 

Recognition of this connection does not completely 
resolve the problem. Unless we are to explain two or 
three marked deviations from woodcut models in the 
Vienne sculptures simply by making them original in- 
ventions, which seems unlikely in view of the close 
copying of almost all of the scenes, we must assume 
the use of some Speculum model in addition to that 
employing the Basel woodblocks. This would be either 
an illustrated manuscript which would date around 
1475, or less probably another as yet unknown xylo- 
graphic edition. This Speculum should have much in 
common with both the Basel edition and its emulation 
by the Housebook Master at Speyer; it would probably 


34. Schreiber $5273. 
35. See note 30 and Schreiber, Manuel, 1v, pp. 114 ff. 
36. A. Pfister, Das deutsche Speculum ... , Basel, 1937, 
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show a strong dependence upon the 40-page blockbook 
Biblia Pauperum; and it quite likely would have the 
prototypes of the two Speculum scenes at Vienne which 
lack a more or less exact parallel: David Receiving 
the Cistern Water, and Moses Breaking Pharaoh’s 
Crown.** We believe that a careful examination from 
this point of view of illuminated manuscript editions 
of the Speculum, especially those done in Burgundo- 
Flemish and Netherlandish workshops, might some day 
yield the very model that was employed at Vienne. 

We have compared each of the other twenty-five 
voussoir groups at Vienne with their corresponding 
scenes in the woodcut series of all of the key editions 
of both books and have found confirmation of the fol- 
lowing conclusions. The typological program of the 
central portal of the Church of Saint-Maurice at 
Vienne is based essentially upon the designs for or fol- 
lowed by the first blockbook edition of the Biblia Pau- 
perum in forty pages, printed probably in the Low 
Countries and perhaps around 1463. Used also were 
one or more copies of the Speculum Humanae Salva- 
tionis, which contained three scenes desired by the 
originator of the program at Vienne and for which 
models could be found only in this book. As at least 
one scene, Lot Leaving Sodom, either was created for 
the 1476 Basel edition of the book or follows a manu- 
script which could hardly have dated earlier than two 
or three years before the woodcut adaptation, we clearly 
have the date of around 1476 as a terminus post quem 
for the sculptures. The style of the sculpture, a dis- 
cussion of which would be beyond the scope of this 
study, confirms the iconographical evidence and points 
to around 1480 as the latest probable date for their 
execution, 

Vienne offers the most significant demonstration 
given to date of an extant typological sculpture program 
betraying the strong influence of the Biblia Pauperum 
and Speculum Humanae Salvationis. Because of the high 
quality of the workmanship of these French sculptures, 
their relatively early date and unusually close adher- 
ence to the graphic models, they furnish as well valu- 
able data on the interrelationship of many of the still 
problematical early xylographic editions of these two 
popular late mediaeval picture books. Comparative stud- 
ies of other typological cycles in various media should 
prove helpful, in conjunction with our knowledge of 
Vienne, to a fuller understanding of the nature of 


interplay in place, time, and medium of the art of the 
later Middle Ages. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


p. 13 and pp. soff. gives a detailed analysis of this edition. 
37. See note 6. 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


GIUSEPPE GALAssI, La scultura fiorentina del quattro- 


cento, Hoepli, Milan, 1949. Lire 3000. 


The appearance in the series Valori plastici of a 
general history of Florentine sculpture in the fifteenth 
century must arouse considerable interest. But any ex- 
pectation that Dr. Giuseppe Galassi’s La scultura fioren- 
tina del quattrocento will fill the same role in relation 
to Italian sculpture as Salmi’s Masaccto and Uccello to 
Italian painting is rapidly dispelled by the most cursory 
study of the book. Its three hundred plates include three 
forgeries and upwards of twenty-seven works illustrated 
under names which are either demonstrably wrong or 
open to grave doubt. In a general introduction to Flor- 
entine sculpture it is surely inexcusable to represent 
artists by examples whose attributions are as question- 
able as those of the so-called Ghiberti Virgin and Child 
in Washington (for which Krautheimer’s reference to 
the style of Quercia is very plausible), a so-called Ghi- 
berti Virgin and Child in a private collection at Venice, 
the so-called Michelozzo Saimt in the Palazzo Venezia, 
the so-called Michelozzo bust at Pisa, or the so-called 
Desiderio Christ and St. John in Washington (a work 
by the same hand as the Virgin and Child with the 
Young St. John ascribed to Desiderio in London). It 
is indeed a strange picture that will be formed of 
Donatello from the Martelli Baptist, of Benedetto da 
Majano from the San Gallo Baptist in the Bargello, of 
Verrocchio from the terracotta Putto with a Dolphin 
(shown last year at the Palazzo Strozzi), or of Lau- 
rana from a female bust in private ownership. On the 
credit side, the plates include two interesting unpublished 
works. Of the first of these, a terracotta bust of Christ 
in S. Andrea at San Miniato al Tedesco ascribed to 
Verrocchio, no opinion can be formed from the profile 
photograph illustrated in this book. The second, an 
impressive gilt bronze reliquary bust preserved in the 
sacristy in the Duomo at Volterra, is stated to have been 
commissioned from Antonio Pollajuolo in 1467 and 
completed in 1471. Both busts, along with the relevant 
documents, will no doubt be published in due course by 
Professor Piero Sanpaolesi, to whom their discovery is 
due. 

The text of the book appears to have been quarried 
from the relevant volume of Venturi’s Storia modified 
by a limited and rather sketchy acquaintance with more 
recent literature. Venturi’s conviction that Italian sculp- 
ture ceased to be authentic as soon as it left Italy makes 
his volume at best a fallible basis for any general book, 
and many of the studies with which it might have been 
corrected have evidently passed Dr. Galassi by. Kraut- 
heimer’s chronological analysis of Ghiberti’s first bronze 
door, Lanyi’s fruitful note on Donatello in the Kritische 
Berichte, Kauffmann’s Donatello monograph, Janson’s 
observations on the Madonna reliefs of Agostino di 
Duccio, Middeldorf’s article on Domenico Rosselli, the 
Kennedy-Wilder monograph on the Forteguerri monu- 


ment—of all these there is no trace. The book is also 
vitiated by the uncertainty of its qualitative judgments. 
It is open to any critic to break a lance in favor of 
Mino da Fiesole if he feels so inclined, though the 
“spirito avventuroso” with which Dr. Galassi credits 
him was certainly not manifest on a creative plane. But 
when the degenerate late style of Antonio Rossellino 
is praised for a “larghezza compositiva” which is al- 
legedly absent from his earlier works, the Giovanni 
Chellini is described as “mediocre,” and the terracotta 
Virgin with the Laughing Child in London is dismissed 
among “certe opere di scarsissimo pregio,” we involun- 
tarily ask ourselves precisely what Dr. Galassi’s critical 
criteria are. 

Dr. Galassi complains in his first chapter that “a 
paragone con la pittura del quattrocento, alla scultura 
fiorentina é mancato il suo Berenson.” This is true both 
in the specific sense in which he intends it, that there 
are no locative lists of fifteenth century Italian sculp- 
tures, and also in the broader sense that in the field of 
sculpture relatively little effort has been made to delimit 
individual artistic personalities. Florentine sculpture 
lacks not merely its Berenson, but its Cavalcaselle and 
its Morelli too; and it is only at isolated points that 
an attempt has been made to apply a critical technique 
akin to the accepted methodology of Quattrocento 
painting. Indeed it is questionable whether any satis- 
factory volume on Renaissance sculpture can be pro- 
duced by a mere combing through of the existing litera- 
ture. The problem of the terracotta reliefs loosely asso- 
ciated with Ghiberti is still unsolved; our knowledge 
of the reliefs ascribed to the school of Donatello has 
not materially advanced since Bode discussed them 
at the beginning of the century; the causative fac- 
tors in the style of Agostino di Duccio remain as 
puzzling as when Ricci published his volume on the 
Tempio Malatestiano; and lamentably little has been 
published on the minor personalities active round De- 
siderio and Antonio Rossellino. Moreover, technical 
considerations must play an infinitely larger part in the 
study of sculpture than in that of painting. While in 
painting the distinction between an artist and the mem- 
bers of his shop is mainly qualitative, in sculpture it is 
also technical. How strange, for instance, that in the De- 
siderio fireplace in London the two supports should have 
been executed by such different hands. Until we are as 
well informed on the practice of other studios as we are 
on that of the Verrocchio of the Forteguerri monument, 
and until we can relate this knowledge to works on a 
smaller scale, our judgments will be speculative and 
unsound. This paramount requirement, a scrupulous 
examination of technique, has no place in the present 
book. 

The correction of the proofs leaves something to be 
desired. There is no reason to doubt that a good deal 
of water had passed under the Arno bridges by 1930 
but one is reluctant to accept the view that Donatello 
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executed his St. Louis between 1923 and 1925. And 
unsuspecting readers should be warned that the term 
Martelli David refers throughout not to the marble 
statue of this name in Washington but to the bronze 
David from the Palazzo Medici in the Museo Nazi- 
onale. 

JOHN POPE-HENNESSY 

Victoria and Albert Museum 


RUTH WEDGWOOD KENNEDY, J‘he Renaissance Paint- 
er’s Garden, New York, Oxford University Press, 
1948. $30.00. 


The scope of this attractive book is most readily de- 
fined in terms of negatives. Mrs. Kennedy has not (as 
her title might suggest) attempted a survey of the 
garden as it is represented in Renaissance painting. In- 
deed her plates include only a very few of the many 
paintings from which a composite picture of the Quat- 
trocento garden can be built up. Nor has she attempted 
a survey of Italian flower painting in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. Though the book illustrates a 
large number of flower details from Italian paintings, 
the story of flower painting, as it emerges from the 
pages of the herbal, projects itself onto the panel, and 
is absorbed in the extending totality of natural observa- 
tion, remains what it has always been, a virgin field. 
Nor has she attempted a botanical examination of the 
flowers portrayed, on the lines, for example, of Forti’s 
Studi su la flora della pittura classica veronese or Mat- 
tirolo’s analysis of Botticelli’s Primavera and Gentile 
da Fabriano’s Adoration of the Magi. Nor, lastly, has 
she attempted a detailed account of that complex sub- 
ject, flower symbolism in Renaissance painting. Yet 
her book touches on all these themes. It refers (but no 
more than refers) to the long development through 
which the herb-filled hortulus of Walafrid became the 
rose garden of Baldovinetti and Domenico Veneziano. 
It hints (but no more than hints) at the implications 
of the history of flower painting, with its suggestive 
juxtaposition of the inorganic plant forms of Giovanni 
di Paolo’s Last Judgment at Siena (surely painted after 
1445, and interesting in this context as one of the latest 
examples of International Gothic flower painting in the 
Quattrocento) with the organic plant forms in the fore- 
ground of the Fra Bartolommeo Madonna at Wash- 
ington. It adverts (but no more than adverts) to bot- 
any in a reproduction of a botanical drawing by Leo- 
nardo; a detail of the aguilegia from the Luini Madonna 
in the Brera illustrating the speed with which this and 
its related studies took root in Milanese painting. And 
it alludes repeatedly to floral symbolism, though here 
and there one wishes that the Huysmans-like notes on 
individual plates had been extended to cover the pro- 
grammatic significance of the symbolism in specific 
paintings. 

All anthologies are conspicuous for their omissions. 
It may be that Ambrogio Lorenzetti “lived nearly a 
century too soon to notice in detail the significant form 
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of the individual flowers.” But what of the carefully 
particularized plants growing from a cliff in the Beato 
Agostino Novello triptych of Simone Martini? Why 
the “memory image of an Italian jasmine” embodied 
in an oriental textile design in Sano di Pietro’s Corona- 
tion of the Virgin in the Siena gallery and not one of 
the cornflower wreaths with which his angels are so 
often crowned? Could space not have been found for 
the rose-hedge from the Rout of San Romano, the im- 
portance of which Rosen rightly underlines? Where 
are the “sweet earthberries and Madonna’s ivy of 
Cima” that Ruskin so much admired? And surely 
plates need not have been devoted to illustrating the 
unchallengeable thesis that sixteenth century artists were 
relatively unreceptive to natural forms, when they might 
have contained further details as enchanting as the glass 
of flowers from the Perugia altarpiece of Signorelli and 
the vase of dianthus from the Annunciation of Garofalo? 

The production of the book reaches an unusually 
high standard. But grateful as its readers will be for 
this and for Mrs. Kennedy’s human and elegantly 
written introduction, some of them may regret that 
it was not issued in a more popular format at a lower 
price, and that the excellent plates and typography of 
the present book were not reserved for the more syste- 
matic study of flowers in Renaissance painting that 
Mrs. Kennedy is so well equipped to write. 


JOHN POPE-HENNESSY 
Victoria and Albert Museum 


HAROLD E. WETHEY, Colonial Architecture and Sculp- 
ture in Peru, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1949. Pp. xviit330+214 pages of plates (336 
collotypes). $12.50. 


The author of this work is a well-trained and de- 
voted scholar who has dedicated years to the difficult 
tasks here brought to conclusion. The result is a hand- 
some and usable volume which will doubtless be stand- 
ard for a long time because it rests on direct observation 
and a thorough knowledge of the bibliographical and 
artistic background, both Spanish and American. 

What we consider here is one great local manifesta- 
tion of the gorgeous outpouring of energy which came 
from Spain in the incandescent epoch which saw the 
completed Reconquest, the epopée of the Conquista- 
dores, and the compelling power of great new religious 
leaders. In America, Nueva Espafia (Mexico) was al- 
ways a stronger and better land, but in the earlier period 
fabulous developments of mineral resources gave special 
eminence to Nueva Granada and Peru. In these and 
other closely related centers, a great society was built 
which was essentially an extension of the aristocratic 
and feudal mediaevalism of Spain. 

As in Spain itself, this society failed to move with the 
times, and was fatally laggard in orienting its sub- 
merged classes toward participation in the larger life 
of this later age. In both areas this problem was extra- 
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ordinarily difficult; failure to see it and to solve it 
accounts for terrible stresses and inefficiencies so wide- 
spread in Hispanic countries today. For the art historian 
this means dealing with one great impulse, the Renais- 
sance, which is explored to the uttermost, and finally 
exhausted, with nothing fresh from new strata of life 
and experience to take its place—only disturbances of 
political, economic, and ideological character to dissipate 
its waning strength. In Spain the youth of the impulse 
is represented by considerable numbers of monuments 
of high artistic rank, but in America this period was 
devoted to settlement and organization, so that monu- 
ments of permanent character hardly antedate 1550. 
Thus the Americanist finds few examples which con- 
tain the magic of the movement when it was new, 
making the world its own. Works of great power and 
nobility subsequent to 1550 represent the maturity’ of 
the Renaissance in Spain but the greater part of the 
examples inevitably represent the movement turning 
toward its decline, and repetitious, with flashes of fresh 
energy coming into it from Italian, French, or local 
sources in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

The manifestations in Pert, so ably presented by Dr. 
Wethey, have an authentic interest of their own and 
they form an interesting gloss on the movement in 
Spain. Much of the immigration was Andalusian and 
this shows in the character of the earliest works, which 
also confess the fascinating “ingredients’——-Roman- 
esque, Gothic, Italian, Moorish—that were fused to 
make the Renaissance of Spain. Some of these stylistic 
ingredients and procedures had a prolongation of life 
in America and contributed to a special and piquant 
American “mix,” as in Mexico, in spite of the strict 
artistic control exercised by the Madrid government. 
Again, as in Mexico, there is a subtle but continuous 
pressure from American conditions which shows itself 
in the stupendous stonework of Cuzco Cathedral, the 
cane-and-plaster false vaulting of earthquake-ridden 
Lima, and the lacy tangle of half-primitive “mestizo” 
decoration at Arequipa, Pomata, and Cajamarca. As 
one would expect, there is a fair share of provincial, 
rustic, and naively awkward or unfinished examples. 

The sculpture of the region is not really distinguished. 
The best of it is equivalent to the usual accomplished 
work in Spain. Figures of the Virgin and the crucified 
Saviour are the most important individual pieces; choir 
stalls and pulpits have myriad reliefs of some interest 
but by far the greater number of sculptured figures is 
absorbed into the writhing golden wilderness of the 
retablos. A few personalities detach themselves—in par- 
ticular Juan Tomas Tuyru Tupac, a full-blooded In- 
dian of aristocratic race who produced excellent sculp- 
ture and architecture at Cuzco in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, quite in the conquerors’ style. 

Dr. Wethey has found an acceptable solution to the 
intricate problems of presenting this diverse material 
and its background. After a general introduction on the 
evolution of colonial art in Pera, he proceeds to the 
architecture of the sixteenth century, now mostly repre- 
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sented at Ayachuco and near Lake Titicaca. Then fol- 
lows the seventeenth century architecture of Cuzco, 
which is still very much the city of 1650; after this 
architecture is considered topographically, which makes 
for clarity: Lima, where there has been much regret- 
table destruction and loss; Central Pera (especially 
Ayachuco); northern Pera (especially Tiujillo, Caja- 
marca); southern Perd—thus treating in conclusion 
the Mestizo Style of the eighteenth century, which is 
so characteristically local and Peruvian in feeling, as at 
Cajamarca, Arequipa, and Pomata. Sculpture is taken 
up by groups of monuments—chorr stalls, pulpits, reta- 
bles; then follows the appendix with the expected bibli- 
ography, notes, and index introduced by a catalogue 
of the monuments of Lima relegated to this point in 
order to simplify the exposition in the body of the text. 
The plates, which follow the index, are generous in 
number, and well reproduced from good photographs. 
What no photograph can convey is the stupendous 
setting of the monuments and their happy relationship 
within their gorgeous ambient. Only by seeing them 
can one apprehend their undying majesty; but many 
from now on will visit them with Dr. Wethey’s book 
as their excellent guide. 

KENNETH JOHN CONANT 

Harvard University 


TRENT E. SANFORD, The Story of Architecture in 
Mexico, New York, W. W. Norton & Co., 1947. 
xvili+ 363 pages (inc. Appendix and Glossary), 64 
plates, 8 maps, 4 text figures. $6.00. 


PABLO C. DE GANTE (pseud.), La arguitectura de 
México en el siglo XVI, Mexico City, Porrua, 1947. 
348 pages, plates. 


DIEGO ANGULO INIGUEZ, Historia del arte hispano- 
americano, Vol. I (chapters xI-xviI by ENRIQUE 
MARCO DORTA), Barcelona-Buenos Aires, Sal- 
vat Editores $.A., 1945 (pub. 1946). xv+714 
pages, 831 text plates (inc. drawings, diagrams, 
plans, etc.), 20 plates (inc. 5 in color). 


GEORGE KUBLER, Mexican Architecture of the Six- 
teenth Century (Yale Historical Publications), New 
Haven, Yale University Press (London, Oxford 
University Press), 1948. 2 volumes, xxv-+574 pages 
(inc. Bibliographical Note, Appendix: Documents 
for Mendicant Buildings), 468 plates+-frontispiece, 
6 maps, $15.00. 


Until these four books, little serious writing had been 
published about Mexican sixteenth century architecture, 
with the very important and distinguished exception of 
the pioneering work of Manuel Toussaint, who vir- 
tually discovered this hitherto ignored field." Mr. Kub- 
ler, appropriately, has dedicated his book to Professor 


1. Iglesias de México, Vol. v1, 1927, and many subsequent essays. 
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Toussaint, dean of all colonial investigators in Mexico, 
as well as scholastic godfather, alter ego and friend of 
almost everyone who has been concerned with this field 
during the last generation. 

Two of these books, those of Mr. Sanford and Sr. de 
Gante, are intended mainly for serious tourists. One 
does not expect the scholarly apparatus to show in such 
works, but one does expect them to be based on re- 
liable sources, and to present the facts accurately as 
well as painlessly and attractively. Mr. Sanford’s pleas- 
antly written volume, which deals with preconquest, 
colonial, and modern building, is based on writings in 
English only, and unfortunately repeats many of their 
errors of fact and contains many debatable interpre- 
tations. Sr. de Gante’s book is concerned only with 
sixteenth century buildings and makes a serious and 
original effort to group them stylistically, an extremely 
difficult task. Clearly, he knows a great many of the 
monuments at first hand; it is regrettable that this 
knowledge is not equaled by a knowledge of the related 
literature. Without it he has no dependable chronology 
and cannot arrange his material accurately. Some of 
his “sixteenth century” examples were built in the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth. 


ANGULO 


Sr. Angulo’s book, the first volume of a projected 
series to cover all Hispanic-American art, is a study of 
sixteenth century work. The Mexican section, occupy- 
ing about half of the volume, owes much to the studies 
of Manuel Toussaint and Father Robert Ricard,’ but 
adds many examples Toussaint has not published. ‘The 
drawings of plans, moldings, etc., are plentiful and 
clear, and are a very welcome addition to the scant 
available graphic material in the field. The photographs 
are abundant, though uneven in quality. The book is 
exceptionally well written, in Spanish which is smooth, 
elegant, and accurate, without preciousness or pedantry. 

The study is introduced by a long chapter on pre- 
conquest art, not long enough, however, to deal ade- 
quately with the vast field nor handled in a way which 
makes it an integral part of the book through relating 
it to colonial work. Preconquest influence on colonial 
work seems rather to have been played down, and 
when connections are suggested, they are not always 
relevant or possible. Why is it apposite to discuss ‘Teo- 
tihuacan at length and occasionally cite it as an influ- 
ence when it had been buried and its culture forgotten 
for almost a thousand years before the Spaniards ar- 
rived? One is surprised to find one-ninth of a book on 
Arte hispano-americano devoted to prehispanic non- 
hispanic work. Might it not have been more valuable 
to offer an introduction devoted to Spanish architecture, 
emphasizing those aspects pertinent to American work, 
particularly when no one is better equipped to do this 
than Sr. Angulo? Mr. Sanford attempts this and fails. 
The intermittent references to related Spanish work 
throughout Sr. Angulo’s book are one of its most re- 
warding features. 


2. La conquéte “spirituelle” de Mexique, Paris, 1933. 
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Sr. Angulo’s main concern is with style, and he ar- 
ranges his material in a pattern determined by building 
types and stylistic groupings. He proposes three main 
divisions: I, 1535-1550 (during the Velasco vicere- 
gency) which he calls plateresque with Gothic features. 
In general this seems sensible, but the work does not 
appear at this phase to have developed very consistent 
characteristics and is hardly yet a style, while some of 
the central examples cited, like Atlixco and Calpan, 
belong to a later period. II, 1550-1560 (Viceroy 
Mendoza), Renaissance plateresque. There is certainly 
a very important group of relatively pure Renaissance 
plateresque facades in this decade, centering about 
Acolman, but there is also much work still Gothic 
(above all in vaulting), and there are also many Ren- 
aissance-plateresque works later than this period. III, 
1560-1600, purer Renaissance, including both purista 
and Herreriano. This is the least coherent grouping: 
Herreriano is even more episodic in Mexico than it 
was in Spain; purista too is an intermezzo; they are 
not closely related, and between them they do not 
account for one-quarter of the work after 1560, which 
continues to show many examples of each of the pre- 
ceding proposed stylistic groups. Style is studied in sep- 
arate elements, such as vaulting, doorways or arch 
forms. This has the advantage of bringing together 
great quantities of related material in new and often 
illuminating comparisons, though occasionally compari- 
sons made on the basis of photographs alone are mis- 
leading. These analyses need to be accompanied by 
some equally perceptive discussion of complete archi- 
tectural ensembles; and this is lacking. One finishes the 
book with a more vivid understanding of windows than 
of whole buildings. 

Style is peculiarly difficult to analyze in Mexico, for 
almost no examples are pure. Spanish styles were im- 
ported constantly, not necessarily in the chronological 
order of their occurrence in Spain, and they were con- 
stantly modified by unorthodox mixing, inaccurate 
memory or resurgence of Indian ornamental feeling. 
Almost every monument needs to be considered from 
several points of view. None of these four books is 
really satisfactory in its handling of style, and none can 
approach Manuel Toussaint in this matter. He has been 
looking at the actual buildings themselves for twenty- 
five years with a perceptive and learned eye. 

Sr. Angulo’s book has one serious fault: the dating 
of monuments. He often takes the dates of the founda- 
tion of convents for the dates when they were built; he 
accepts unreliable information published in secondary 
sources; and sometimes he must have miscopied his 
figures (as when he dates the Augustinian church in 
Morelia 1522, when there was neither a Morelia nor 
were there any Augustinians in Mexico). As a result, 
these stylistic groupings have no chronological value. 
Some of the geographical style groupings are more valid 
and useful, such as the “School of Puebla” and the 
“Master of Tzintzuntzan” (who is more likely a crew 
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of carvers than a single individual, deriving more prob- 
ably from the abandoned Cathedral of Patzcuaro than 
from Tzintzuntzan). 

By far the most valuable section is that on the cathe- 
drals. This is carefully documented and thought out, 
original and convincing in the analysis of descent from 
Spanish models; it is an invaluable study, and far and 
away the best available on the subject.* 

The last seven chapters are by Professor Marco 
Dorta, and deal with the sixteenth century in South 
America. They contain much important new material 
and make a fundamental, praiseworthy, and welcome 
addition to Latin American studies. 

A book of this character ought to have a proper 
index, notes to give sources, and a real bibliography. 
The first two are lacking and the bibliography, which is 
lumped at the end of each chapter, stops in the ’30’s 
and includes such irrelevant works as Terry’s Guide. 
A surprising number of place-names are incorrectly 
given. 

Such a new realm of architectural study presents 
special problems. A writer can take no prior knowledge 
on the part of his readers for granted either in archi- 
tecture or related social studies. In the case of Mexico, 
the extra-architectural conditions are not at all well- 
known, and, since many elements in the architecture 
are the result of outside non-architectural pressures, it 
is particularly valuable, perhaps even mandatory, to give 
some account of them in these first studies. The art- 
historian is called on to assume temporarily the role of 
social and economic historian in order to elucidate new 
art-historical phenomena. 

While a historian of sixteenth century European 
building can dwell on new ideas about it and pass 
rapidly over some important figures or monuments as- 
suming that they are, or can be, easily known to his 
readers, a writer in the Mexican field can assume noth- 
ing of this kind. Who has ever heard of Yecapixtla, 
Yanhuitlan or Yuririapindaro (all major monu- 
ments)? ‘The art-historian must be omniscient and 
impartial until the field has been harvested several 
times. He must also illustrate everything, since it will 
not be possible to find illustrations of the monuments 
he must discuss in any volumes other than his own. 

Sr. Angulo’s book recognizes some of these special 
conditions. He quotes religious chroniclers and discusses 
the general character of Mexico (though this hardly 
demands the three pages about cactus) but, on the 
whole, he presents architecture as a phenomenon sus- 
tained in a relative vacuum by its own inherent interest. 
Mr. Kubler is the first who thoroughly recognizes and 
investigates these special conditions as vital to the under- 
standing of Mexican building. He acknowledges debt 
to Father Ricard but his work is wholly original. 


KUBLER 


Mr. Kubler’s work is a real monument of architec- 
tural scholarship, and in the field of Mexican studies 


3. Toussaint’s monumental hand-printed and _ illuminated 
monograph on the cathedral of Mexico is privately issued by 
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it is a towering landmark. From now on the history 
of the early architecture of Spanish Mexico cannot be 
studied without being affected by this book and without 
constant reference to it. Because of it, we can no 
longer say that studies in this subject are just beginning. 
Its most impressive single feat is the exhaustive explora- 
tion of the literature of the field. It would be no ex- 
aggeration to say that the bibliographical research is 
ten times greater than that already accomplished by 
others, and that Mr. Kubler has already so minutely 
scrutinized the vast field that no important source has 
been missed, and even that no one can now make more 
than very minor additions unless important new manu- 
scripts are discovered. 

To make the material coherent and meaningful, it 
was necessary for Mr. Kubler to proceed on certain as- 
sumptions and to draw conclusions from necessarily 
small samplings. Extraordinary ingenuity is shown in 
finding and piecing together bits of evidence from 
widely scattered sources. The conclusions drawn are 
usually valid, often new, occasionally debatable and 
only very rarely unjustifiable. Assumptions and deduc- 
tions ought always to appear clearly only as such, and 
never, as sometimes occurs here, come to assume the 
authority of facts. But although later studies may re- 
vise some of Mr. Kubler’s conclusions, the correcting 
of a few individual parts will not invalidate the whole 
structure he has so ingeniously assembled from facts; 
indeed much of it may be strengthened by later studies. 

A definitive work such as this merits the very closest 
examination, and this reviewer’s picking at it to dis- 
cover and exhibit minor faults is really a tribute to its 
massive integrity. 

The general organization of the book postpones the 
main discussion of architecture until the fifth of the 
eight chapters and reserves the first parts to introduc- 
tory material—historical, social, economic and religious, 
with detailed studies of population changes, town found- 
ing, settling and layout, the quantity, recruiting, train- 
ing, and organization of labor supply, and an additional 
wealth of background material. Nearly all of this is 
pioneer work: no such broad and solid foundations have 
been laid in Mexican studies before, certainly not by 
any art-historian. Though it is perhaps not always clear 
how some of the shower of facts relates to architecture, 
one surely complains less of too much information than 
of too little. Perhaps, since this non-architectural ma- 
terial is very extensive and its pertinence to architecture 
is not yet always established, clarity and emphasis might 
be gained by relegating some of it, particularly the pop- 
ulation tables, to an appendix, thus cutting some of the 
peripheral excursuses where scholarly means all but 
obscure the end. 

The connecting of the Franciscan missionary move- 
ment in sixteenth century Mexico with a group of lib- 
eral reforming Franciscans in Spain is new, ingenious, 
convincing, and illuminating, and so also is the sugges- 
tion that the early friars may have liked to think of 


the cathedral at a price so prohibitive that it cannot be con- 
sidered “available.” 
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themselves in many connections as “apostolic,” in the 
sense of Early Christian Rome. But these intangibles 
need not be forced too far: for example, associating the 
plainness of early Mexican church forms with a con- 
sciousness of being “apostolic” seems unrealistic when 
conditions in Mexico, as Mr. Kubler has so well pointed 
out elsewhere, were such that anything other than 
simple building before 1550-1560 would have been 
miraculous. 

The relating of the Mexican sixteenth century “for- 
tified” church set in an open unfortified town to appar- 
ently similar arrangements in thirteenth century Pro- 
vence (pp. 96, 239) is not at all convincing. Mr. Kubler 
finds the churches similar because they are fortified 
(though he rightly recognizes that the “fortifications” 
on nearly all Mexican churches are decorative and not 
functional), and because they are rib-vaulted (though 
less than a score in Mexico have this distinction).* He 
tries to make a connection by way of French Franciscans 
working in Mexico, but they came not from Provence, 
so far as we know, but from Aquitaine. Unless the 
architectural similarities can be shown to be less ad- 
ventitious or unless other more definite connections 
can be made with France, this ingenious hypothesis can- 
not be accepted. 

Can it be said that there is “‘no substantial literary 
transmission of architectural knowledge” to Mexico 
when we have a local reference to Vitruvius thirty-three 
years after the Conquest, when copies of the Ten Books 
were there fifteen years later and were imported yet 
again several times thereafter, and there were ten copies 
of other architectural works recorded there in 1584? 
And Mr. Kubler himself admits that Arciniega’s 
Ttimulo Imperial of 1559 was based on books (though 
not necessarily Serlio as he states on p. 105). 

One cannot dismiss the probability—unproved but 
still probable—that some architectural ornament in 
Mexico came from pictures in non-architectural books, 
just as did motifs for painting and sculpture. Mr. 
Kubler thinks that such book ornamentation would not 
have been “clear” enough for the builders, but perhaps 
it is the very lack of clearness that explains some Mexi- 
can naivetés, for example, the mammoth baluster-be- 
come-column in the convent portico at Huejotzingo 
(fig. 246).° 

He doubts that drawings were much used, but there 
are cases where they must have been used, as for the 
sister facades of Acolman, Metztitlan, and Yuriria- 
pundaro, or the cloisters of Molango, Atotonilco el 
Grande, and Acolman, cases where the design is the 
same but the execution so different that the explanation 
must lie in the circulation of drawings of one design, 
executed in different places by different workmen.® 

The discussion of the reuse of preconquest sites and 


4. Later on he convincingly but somewhat inconsistently re- 
lates the same Mexican type to Spanish prototypes. 

5. Unable to account for this later on (p. 396), he sug- 
gests a Portuguese origin. 
6. His suspicion of the use of drawings in general leads him 
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substructures as platforms for monasteries is brief (in 
proportion to the section on labor recruitment for ex- 
ample) and scarcely gives an idea of this important 
practice. The examples cited are limited to those men- 
tioned in literature, and seem less important than the 
really spectacular Indian terraces appropriated by the 
friars at sites like Huexotla, Zinapécuaro, or Tepeapulco. 
The example he notes at Molango is doubtful, since the 
church was early moved and the present structure rests 
on a curious bastion apparently specially made for it. 


MAIN DISCUSSION OF ARCHITECTURE 


The last four chapters are directly concerned with 
architectural monuments considered as monuments. 
The analysis proceeds by building types: civil buildings, 
single-nave churches, “cryptocollateral’’’ churches, 
three-aisled churches, cathedrals, open chapels, posas, 
conventual buildings, cloisters. This broad survey of 
types is followed by a chapter on painting and sculpture. 

In these last four chapters there is one major source 
of information which could have been utilized more 
fully: the buildings themselves. Literary documents 
have been exhausted, but the monuments are vital doc- 
uments too, and they have not been examined so pains- 
takingly. They could clarify, modify, correct and some- 
times give new meaning to the information Mr. Kubler 
has so thoroughly mined from books. Sometimes build- 
ings he must know familiarly are undervalued, and one 
regrets that he did not have so much time to spend in 
the field as in the library. He seems instinctively less 
trustful of visual observation than of library notes, and 
to trust what someone else has published more than 
what he has seen himself. A single symptomatic ex- 
ample: he quotes Rafael Garcia Granados as authority 
for the important carved date of 1550 on a posa chapel 
at Huejotzingo (pp. 339, 363) when the actual relief 
figures about 18” high are still there, easily visible at 
one of the most accessible sixteenth century convents 
in the country. 


CIVIL BUILDINGS 


This chapter presents a wealth of new material and 
puts into clear patterns much scattered information 
about important buildings now lost. Not enough sur- 
vives to make possible many valid generalizations in this 
field, and the author wisely confines himself to individ- 
ual buildings about which there is real information. 
Two of the handsomest of the exceedingly rare sur- 
viving private houses are unfortunately not discussed, 
because one, the sumptuous Montejo Palace of 1543- 
1549, is in Yucatan, and the other, the “House of the 
Siren,” is in Chiapas. Here, as in several other cases, 
the exclusion of work in these two States seems unjusti- 
fied: these houses, like much early work in Yucatan 
and Chiapas, belong stylistically with the main body of 


to try to translate “traza” (the regular word for plan draw- 
ing) as “verbal sketch” (p. 106). This is not justified. 

7. Perhaps graceless but still a useful term invented for a 
single nave flanked by chapels approximating aisles. 














Mexican work, more so, in fact, than some of the 
Yucatecan and Chiapanecan work arbitrarily included 
later. It is not clear why it is said that Chiapas, where 
there are many important typical early buildings, be- 
longs stylistically with Guatemala where there appears 
to be only one sixteenth century building left. 

The most important single surviving domestic struc- 
ture, Cortés’ Palace at Cuernavaca (pp. 199ff.), has 
not, as Mr. Kubler says, been invalidated by rebuilding: 
on the contrary, it is better preserved than any other 
sixteenth century domestic structure and may be the 
oldest building of the Spanish period on the American 
mainland. This is too important from the historical and 
from several stylistic points of view to be hurried over. 
The now lost inscription saying that it was completed 
in 1531 cannot be dismissed, nor can the same informa- 
tion when given by a well-informed and conscientious 
historian like Lucas Alaman.* Furthermore, Father 
Motolinia wrote in 1540 that Cortés lived “siempre” 
in Cuernavaca—presumably in his own Palace begun a 
decade earlier. The later sixteenth century notices of 
the building which Mr. Kubler cites may well apply 
to the still visible sixteenth century enlargements, such 
as one-half of the huge rear loggia, obviously built in 
two separate campaigns, or else to the recently uncov- 
ered and now badly over-restored side loggia. Substan- 
tial parts of the center of the Palace were almost cer- 
tainly built in the early 1530’s.° 


CATHEDRALS 


In the wealth of material this book presents, one 
misses badly a real discussion of the cathedrals compara- 
ble to that given by Sr. Angulo. As a group, they are 
the most ambitious undertakings of the century, and 
singly the great cathedrals of Mexico City and Puebla 
are certainly the major achievements of sixteenth cen- 
tury building in America, despite the fact that they were 
largely completed in the seventeenth. They are dis- 
missed in a page with the explanation that they have 
already been studied by others, but as the essential texts 
are not in English nor available in many libraries, one 
regrets that Mr. Kubler chooses to write for such a 
restricted audience. Their omission is disturbing to the 
sense of balance in the book. 

Later (p. 314) the never-built cathedral of Patz- 
cuaro is given fuller treatment. It is good to have the 
contemporary plan of this freakish and fascinating five- 
naved church reinstated and the inaccurate eighteenth 
century star-shaped plan banished. The relating of the 
original plan to a Fra Giocondo scheme for St. Peter’s 
in Rome by way of the cathedral of Granada is a won- 
derfully clever tour de force of “guilt by association,” 
but it is not at all convincing, for the resemblances are 
superficial and the differences fundamental; nor is 


8. And Mr. Kubler himself quotes building notices of 1532 
and 1533. 

g. To the cited possible Spanish prototype at Saldafiuela 
may be added the rear loggia of the Infantado Palace at Gua- 
dalajara, the Almudaina Palace at Palma, the Azeitao de Ba- 
calhoa Palace in Portugal, and possibly the Lonja at Granada, 
and arcaded town halls—all buildings with loggias like those 
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Patzcuaro really related to the Gothic chevet scheme 
of radiating chapels, nor rightly called “anticlassic and 
mediaevalizing.” It is none of these because the plan 
seems to be the result of a bold amateur’s outlandish 
and practical originality, generated without benefit of 
any devious art-historical pedigree reaching back to 
Rome. 


SINGLE-NAVE CHURCHES 


These receive the fullest treatment of any building 
type. They are the most numerous survivors, and after 
the cathedrals, surely the most important. A search is 
made for exact Spanish prototypes for the typical Mexi- 
can “fortified” aisleless church with choir-balcony at the 
west end. The important possible forerunners tracked 
down for the first time are Yuste, Mondéjar, Arme- 
dilla, and Ovila (this last now in Mr. Hearst’s 
crates).’° Is there really a need to find one Spanish 
model exhibiting all the characteristics of the Mexican 
type? Is not the latter to be understood as a simple and 
natural composite solution of the problem of how ama- 
teurs and their untrained workmen could sensibly build 
a big church, with little professional architectural 
knowledge but with memories of useful churches or 
parts of churches in Spain? Ideas from several sources 
could reasonably have been used in one church; one 
specific model, whether a single building or an estab- 
lished Spanish type, need not have been. 

Anything more complex than the Spanish would 
need explanation: anything simpler does not. Thus it 
seems an exaggeration to insist (p. 238) that the single- 
naved plan is novel and “not native to Spain.” One 
must remember that simple non-monumental single- 
nave churches had been built there in every Christian 
period since the Visigoths. Need one hunt for symbolic 
reasons for the “striving for the simplest possible formu- 
lation of large enclosed spaces” (p. 240) or explain 
blank flat facades as “the demand for classicizing pla- 
narity and symmetry” (p. 271) when we remember 
the character of the designers and workmen which Mr. 
Kubler has established so clearly in earlier pages? Why 
say that these churches have been “reduced from me- 
diaeval proportions partly for economic reasons and 
partly to conform with the new canon of median Ren- 
aissance proportion” (p. 279)? The churches have 
nothing to do with High Gothic proportions and there- 
fore cannot have been reduced from them. And the 
Mexican proportions were established by men who were 
not very likely to be thinking of the new Renaissance 
canons. These explanations are too elaborate for the 
facts. 

Mr. Kubler’s scholarship seems to trip over itself 
when it suggests that the precepts of Rodrigo Gil de 
Hontafién (pp. 179, 242), not published until the 


at Cuernavaca. 

10. To these one might make lesser additions, for certain 
features, of Coria, Leire, Olazagutia, Orozbia, S$. Agueda at 
Barcelona, S. Pablo at Valladolid, S$. Francisco at Avila, pos- 
sibly even Spanish S. Pietro in Montorio at Rome, and also 
apparently a number of minor rural churches. 
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nineteenth century, were standard practice in Spain in 
the sixteenth, and finds Mexican divergence from them 
worthy of notice. He insists, rightly, that the Mexican 
friars were amateurs, and yet proposes that they were 
as familiar as he is with the impractical and complex 
procedure of Hontafién or others like him (of whom 
no evidence is given). This is not probable, nor is it 
borne out by surviving works, for not one church fol- 
lows Hontafién’s rules. Would friars have taken square 
roots (as required by Hontafidn) and if they had, then 
not follow the resulting dimensions? Mr. Kubler does 
not really say how he thinks rare Spanish theory and 
common Mexican practice are connected: he merely 
throws them together as though they were connected. 
This is misleading. 

One critically important church and convent en- 
semble is slighted because of questions of dating. The 
Augustinian establishment at Epazoyucan, nevertheless, 
is fairly securely dated by the chroniclers Grijalva and 
Basalenque writing in the first part of the seventeenth 
century: they found it remarkable that the whole hand- 
some set of buildings was put up in only seven months 
in 1541. Mr. Kubler mentions this date but ignores its 
significance and omits discussion of Epazoyucan when 
establishing types and styles on the basis of subsequent 
work. On page 400 he finds a resemblance to work of 
about 1560 from supposed similarity in style between 
the church facade and that at Acambaro, but this means 
little since Acambaro cannot be very surely dated,** 
and its resemblance to Epazoyucan seems to consist 
mainly in the use of applied columns of pole-like pro- 
portions. These last are not restricted to these two 
facades, and certainly the all-over design is quite dif- 
ferent, as is the ornamental vocabulary and the manner 
of applying it and carving it. On page 509 Mr. Kubler 
wishes to date the buildings at Epazoyucan by a foun- 
tain in front of the church. The fountain has not been 
there for years, but its top basin now serves as a stoup 
in the nave, and the big bottom basin carved with the 
date 1565 lies in the stableyard of a near-by house. Mr. 
Kubler erroneously records this last as yet another 
fountain, dated 1567.** But the question of the fountain 
which may never have had any connection with the 
church is no key to the date of the church. One sup- 
poses that the fountain was put up as an independent 
work in 1565 to distribute a new water supply. 

The church is well documented as early: beside 
the notices that it was completed in 1541, Mr. Kubler 
records that Bishop Monttfar complained about the 
exaggerated costliness of the altarpiece in 1556 (some 
fragments of it survive in a storeroom) and that the 
whole Augustinian Chapter met there in 1563. All this 
makes it more securely dated than ninety per cent of 
Mexican sixteenth century churches, and one cannot 
justify Mr. Kubler’s “late style of its forms” when 
they are actually an important item in establishing the 


11. We cannot even determine whether the facade in ques- 
tion was part of the convent church or of the hospital chapel. 

12. Following the incorrect information in the Catdlogo 
de los edificios religiosos del Estado de Hidalgo. 
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style of early forms, and when, furthermore, they 
show such a tentative and inexperienced character. 
Epazoyucan is of fundamental importance, standing at 
the beginning, as it does, of the great monastic en- 
sembles of the sixteenth century. Mr. Kubler does not 
give it the attention it demands. 


VAULTED CHURCHES 


The most detailed discussion goes, rightly, to the 
fully rib-vaulted churches, the most ambitious in the 
whole group of surviving convent churches. It is ex- 
tremely valuable to have dimensions, plans, sections, 
etc., of so many of them. Such full material is not avail- 
able anywhere else.** To the list of fifteen surviving 
rib-vaulted naves, Tehuantepec may be added; its 
strange, steep, domical vaults seem to be genuine six- 
teenth century work, although often repaired. Also 
though the vaults of Totimehuacan do not survive, it 
is possible to reconstruct most of their essentials from 
the set of tas-de-charge remaining in place and thus this 
church might have been included. One cannot accept 
the assurance that Otumba was once rib-vaulted from 
one chronicler’s reference to “bobedas famosas” when 
the original walls of the existing building deny the pos- 
sibility that they could ever have carried masonry 
vaults. It is more reasonable to assume a wooden ceiling 
all through the sixteenth century. 

Perhaps his fifteen fully rib-vaulted examples are 
handled too much as a group apart, too little related 
to sister churches which have rib-vaulted sanctuaries 
and barrel-vaulted naves, or to churches entirely barrel- 
vaulted. The fully rib-vaulted churches are not the 
form-determining nucleus within the single-naved 
group, for barrel-vaulted churches of typical form seem 
to have been built earlier and always to have been more 
numerous. And in many aspects, the general forms of 
the churches may have been determined even before 
any naves were vaulted at all. 

The earliest identifiable barrel-vaulted nave, Tla- 
quiltenango, is dismissed by rejecting the evidence for 
its early date, that is: the internal evidence presented 
by the very curious heavy and tentative building itself, 
and the inscription (“se acabo 1540” with an alpha 
and omega) noted by at least two reputable archaeol- 
ogists, Spinden and Vaillant, before it was swept away 
sometime during the Revolution of 1910-1917. Little 
colonial work in Mexico can be established as earlier 
than 1550 with absolute certainty: this complex of 
church, cloister, and convent building seems as secure 
as any. Of course it is possible to argue against lost 
inscriptions and to interpret internal evidence differently 
or to distinguish between the building campaigns of the 
different parts of the structure and consider some as re- 
building. In this case the burden is surely on the 
doubter, and Mr. Kubler does not show sufficient cause 
for redating. Like Cortés’ near-by Cuernavaca Palace, 


13. One regrets, however, that the plans, showing the 
churches in their present state, have no indication of what is 
sixteenth century work and what is not. 
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Tlaquiltenango would seem most reasonably dated be- 
tween 1530 and 1540 until it can be proved to be later. 
A few years senior to Epazoyucan, it probably becomes, 
then, the earliest standing convent in Mexico (despite 
some rebuilding and repairs and the addition of a big 
side doorway ), and as the oldest, must be given primacy 
in discussion of the evolution of forms. It shows, also, 
that the barrel vault preceded the rib vault as a covering 
for the naves, just as it does in cloisters. 

The typological sequence of vaults proposed (p. 
261) is interesting, and may in general be true, but it 
is based on an arbitrarily small sampling. To be com- 
plete the sampling would have to include not only the 
ten fully rib-vaulted churches in his list (p. 256) but 
also those in other parts of buildings, such as sanctuaries 
in barrel-vaulted churches or over open chapels, stair- 
ways, and cloisters. But can any table that makes a 
special classification for a span so brief as 1555-1560 
(p. 261) be valid for unsystematic Mexico in the six- 
teenth century (quite different from the Ile-de-France 
in the twelfth where dating by style in decades is safe)? 
Can we imagine all crews of Indian Workmen learning 
the latest shapes every five years, or shall we not relax 
such overlogical tabulation, and imagine the crews 
changing their repertoires slowly and not in unison as 
they shifted about the country from job to job? It may 
be safe to arrange related buildings in sequence, but it is 
not safe to establish an absolute chronology for all of 
them based on the morphology of forms in five-year 


periods. 
DOMES 


Other types of vaulting are examined somewhat less. 
One misses a more detailed study of the beginnings of 
the dome in Mexico. It is true, as Mr. Kubler indicates, 
that the dome does not have the importance in the 
sixteenth century that it does in the seventeenth or 
eighteenth (is there any place in the world with more 
domes than Mexico? ), but still there are more six- 
teenth century domes than he considers. Many of the 
ribbed and unribbed vaults of the bay before the apse 
are so domical in form and construction that they ought 
to be considered as pendentive domes. There are un- 
mistakable ribbed domes over the splendid open chapel 
at Teposcolula and over the big fountain at Chiapa de 
Corzo (before 1562). At Acatlan (Hidalgo), Atlat- 
lahuacan, and Matamoros there are domed posas, and 
in the cloister at Ocuituco, which Mr. Kubler dates 
before 1541, there is a little dome on the second story 
which seems to be part of the original campaign, and 
therefore is probably the oldest in the country. There 
are corbeled square domes over the posas at Heujotzingo 
(1550) and others of the same group. 


FACADES 


Facade design is considered partly in Chapter vi 
along with the single-naved church, partly in Chapter 


14. Mr. Kubler himself calls it an open chapel later (p. 
268 n. 70). 


15. Cf. Huejutla, Atotonilco el Grande, Valladolid de Yu- 
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vi1 with other types of churches, and partly in Chapter 
vill as a field of sculpture. One misses a summation and 
synthesis of these separate discussions. Many interesting 
ideas are advanced, but one does not get a clear picture 
of the basic characteristics of design (or perhaps their 
revealing absence in some cases). It seems unfortunate, 
for example, to find two-towered facades on one-aisled 
churches discussed without relation to the most impor- 
tant two-towered facades of all, those on the cathedrals 
and the three-aisled churches. One misses comment also 
on the espadana, or arcaded belfry, so characteristic of 
Augustinian work. 

The tables for the chronological development of 
facade design seem too arbitrary, and fail to account for 
enough exceptions. Sixteenth century Mexico is a land 
of stylistic mixtures, and considerable sympathetic un- 
derstanding of different styles is necessary. Classifica- 
tions by parti will not work, for facades with similar 
partis may be carried out in different styles, while 
closely related doorways may appear in facade contexts 
of divergent character. Perhaps something between Mr. 
Kubler’s strict timetable and Sr. Angulo’s unchrono- 
logical grouping of elements by style alone or by style 
and geographic relation would be a more satisfactory 
way of ordering this very difficult miscellany of design. 
Broad general classifications and allowances for style 
mixtures must be made. Like Louis Sullivan, the reader 
begins to long for a demonstration so broad that it will 
admit of no exceptions. 


OPEN CHAPELS 


Again because others have written on them, the treat- 
ment of open chapels is disappointingly short, though 
these are surely the most original Mexican creations 
of the whole period. If there was space earlier for three 
pages of population figures for unidentified encomi- 
endas, one might expect generous paragraphs for these 
works of such rewarding architectural interest, explain- 
ing their origins, use, location, and varied developed 
forms. One is extremely grateful for the full and clear 
history of the extraordinary seven-aisled mosque-like 
open chapel of S. José de los Naturales, and the ingen- 
ious reconstruction of it. 

The assertion that the magnificent open chapel at 
Cuernavaca is really not an open chapel but a convent 
entrance porch (p. 328) cannot be maintained.** The 
rib-vaulted and raised compartment for the altar— 
like the similar arrangements for similar reasons at 
the large open chapels at Teposcolula and Tehuantepec 
—cannot be justified except in an open chapel. Cer- 
tainly they would be meaningless in a front porch. Its 
towers and whole character are those of an independent 
entity like a chapel and not of a mere entrance porch. 
Mr. Kubler objects to the fact that this chapel faces 
at right angles to the church. While this orientation 
is unusual, it is not unique.** At Cuernavaca the slope 
of the ground and the road in front may have some- 
thing to do with it. 


catan and possibly an unfinished open chapel above the north 
door at Huejotzingo. 
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CLOISTERS 


The analysis of the early cloisters of heavy arches 
carried on piers (pp. 346ff.) is excellent both as to 
reasoning and dating, and it constitutes one of the real 
achievements in the book. The evolution from con- 
struction in rubble to work with a few large cut-stones 
and then to many smaller cut-stones is a logical con- 
clusion logically arrived at. But here again we find a 
valuable hypothesis repeated subsequently as an accepted 
truth and still later congealed into an axiom. An evo- 
lution of materials, techniques, and forms which was 
legitimately derived from a small amount of datable 
material is then forced back on it and on other less 
tractable material by Procrustean methods. 

Ocuituco, Mr. Kubler’s earliest cloister and the 
foundation for the argument that early work was in 
rubble because there were not workmen trained to cut 
specialized stones, is not, as he says, composed of rubble 
arches at all. All thirty-two arches are of finely-cut 
small voussoirs of hard dark volcanic stone.*® This ex- 
ception does not, however, invalidate the thesis; it 
merely demotes it from an authoritarian axiom to a 
general principle broad enough to admit exceptions. It 
will not now be necessary to deny the documented dates 
of Atlatlahuacan and Yautepec cloisters to fit them back 
into the system.** 

This evolution of the cloister with arches resting on 
piers is deduced from only seven examples, all dated. 
There are, however, other early datable cloisters that 
ought to have been included: Tlaquiltenango and 
Epazoyucan (which are excluded from everything), 
and also La Comunidad at Metztitlan (late 1530's 
until proved to the contrary). As cloisters are com- 
posed of arcades, it would seem reasonable to include 
also the datable arcades of Cortés’ Palace at Cuerna- 
vaca (early 1530's). These and Epazoyucan are ar- 
cades on columns and establish that such existed well 
before his system will allow.** 

The cut-stone voussoirs at Ocuituco and the cut- 
stone column shafts at Cortés’ Palace and Epazoyucan 
show that “exceptions” existed from the very beginning. 
If Mr. Kubler did not make his deductions so dogmatic 
and expect absolute conformity, he would shield him- 
self from claiming too much for his ideas, which re- 
main valid despite the “exceptions” and constitute the 
most valuable work that has been done in this problem. 
That he claims a little too much should not blind us 
to his extraordinary accomplishment. 


16. Now largely hidden by stucco on the outside and not 
visible in photographs though clearly discernible on the spot. 

17. But, in the case of Atlatlahuacan, Mr. Kubler may be 
right: he suggests that it may have existed as a visita dependent 
on Tlayacapan before its founding as a monastery in 1570, and 
this is actually the case, for Father Grijalva names it as a 
visita in the 1530’s. 

18. If tables are being made from pier cloisters alone, they 
perhaps should be complete, and fit into their proper places the 
other pier cloisters at Cuautinchan, Erongaricuaro, Huejutla, 
Jalapa del Marqués, Nejapa, Tecomitl, Tezontepec and S. 
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CONCLUSION 


The last chapter, on painting and sculpture, also 
contains the main discussions of style. This is largely 
limited to separate parts of buildings, the decorative 
parts. Mr. Kubler necessarily did much of his work 
in libraries in the United States from which, as cannot 
be said too often, he has extracted far more than any- 
one else. He could not extract actual visual experience 
of the buildings, however, and since good stylistic a- 
nalysis demands long face-to-face familiarity with the 
real monuments, it is the most difficult task for a for- 
eigner to accomplish successfully. This chapter adds 
little to the work, and might almost have been omitted. 

It is followed by a sort of postlude, a conclusion 
which is the best written and most matured part of the 
book. It examines with calm detachment the phenom- 
enon of the “spiritual” conquest of Mexico by the friars 
of the Mendicant Orders who did most of the building, 
and searches fruitfully for its real meaning, unaccompa- 
nied by the busy orchestration of scholarly research 
which has characterized the preceding chapters. 

This is followed by a Bibliographical Note, sound, 
useful and perhaps too modest, since the full list of the 
overwhelming bibliography is not included and it would 
have been a godsend to many of the scholars who will 
surely be following in Mr. Kubler’s footsteps. 

The last text is an Appendix listing Mexican mon- 
asteries and citing documents relative to their date. One 
wishes that this were either more selective or else more 
complete. Perhaps eight or ten per cent of the six- 
teenth century foundations are not listed (including the 
whole Province of the Panuco).*® Since the list contains 
many other very minor establishments, these omissions, 
while not important in themselves, seem inconsistent. 
For the establishments listed, full information is not 
always given; some of this is to be found elsewhere in 
the text, but at times with considerable difficulty since 
the index is not complete in giving page references to 
text discussions. It is disappointing to find so very little 
notice of whether anything of the monasteries listed 
remains standing today.”° 

Mr. Kubler’s book is so important that it merits the 
closest scrutiny, and the length of this review is a 
tribute. There are, however, four “disagreeable” criti- 
cisms which must be made. 

First: The index, as already noted, is incomplete, and 
in a work such as this, bound to become a very Bible of 
reference to many, a reliable index is essential. 

Second: Many place names are given in obsolete 
form (Guauchinango for Huauchinango, Tepechpa for 
Tepexpan, etc.) or, very confusingly, in more than one 


Cosme in Mexico City. 

19. None of those missing, except Tlatlauquitepec, is known 
to have any remains of importance, however. 

20. In starring the sites he has visited personally, Mr. Kub- 
ler includes those with no extant remains, and by accident in- 
cludes Ajijic, which he almost surely has not visited (he has 
missed nothing, for there is not a trace of it left) and omits 
Cuernavaca, which he most certainly must have seen many 
times. 











form (Jalapa and Xalapa, both in the Index and both 
referring to the same town in Vera Cruz but each to 
different pages about it, and sometimes to another town 
of the same name in southern Oaxaca usually known 
as Jalapa del Marqués). All names might better be 
consistently listed in the spellings now in normal use, 
with obsolete forms given as variants if the difference 
in spelling makes clarification desirable. 

Third: The Yale Press has quite unaccountably 
omitted all accents from place names while retaining 
them on personal names. Accents in Spanish are no 
mere trimming to be used or omitted at will: they are 
as essential a part of spelling as letters are and omitting 
them is an illiteracy. It is strange to find “named 
Carrion for its founder . . . Alonso Diaz de Carrién” 
(p. 452). To anyone who knows Spanish—and most 
of the readers of this book will (some quotations are 
given in untranslated Spanish )—this is a constant and 
unnecessary irritation. (To the credit of the Press is 
the pleasant format, good paper, well-printed and copi- 
ous illustrations and good proofreading that contribute 
to a “‘well-made” book). 

Fourth: The language is needlessly difficult to follow. 
It is elaborately pro-Latin and anti-Saxon. Though it 
very nearly always defines the meaning accurately, it 
is not the efficient and all-but-invisible vehicle between 
the reader and the writer’s thought that the reader 
might wish for. He is bothered by locutions like ““where 
the Indians congregated for predication.” The reader 
may not understand that here “gentility” does not 
mean the status of gentle birth but the condition of 
being gentile, with “gentile” understood as meaning 
non-Christian.** Anyway, would it not have been 
clearer simply to say “paganism”? What do the follow- 
ing mean? “Franciscan harmonic facades” (p. 271); 
“this form, so complex in its simplicity” (p. 240); “the 
forms are generous, if slight, in relief” (p. 398); etc., 
etc. Perhaps everyone ought to reread Geoffrey Scott 
as a model of writing on architecture. 

Despite these superficial blemishes, the book will 
surely long enjoy the admiration and envy of all other 
scholars in the field. Such an extraordinary amount of 
information is given that one comes to expect omnis- 
cience and completeness and, discovering occasional 
omissions, unreasonably to bite the feeding hand. 


JOHN MC ANDREW 
Wellesley College 


PERCIVAL AND PAUL GOODMAN, Communitas, Means 
of Livelihood and Ways of Life, University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago, 1947. 


Communitas is first of all an enjoyable book. It con- 
tains interesting ideas gleaned from many fields, some- 


21. Is it perhaps a mistranslation of “gentilidad,” which 
means “gentilism” and has been confused with “gentileza,” 
which means “gentility”? 
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times startling, usually stated pertly. The oblong format 
links it with well-known books like Sert’s The City, 
Roth’s The New Architecture, and the Collected 
W orks of Le Corbusier, and so prepares the reader for 
a stimulating experience. Best of all, the text is accom- 
panied by clever conceptual sketches in the Le Cor- 
busier tradition which brilliantly supplement the dis- 
cursive material, 

Communitas is also a work of enduring value. Al- 
though it has now been out three years it has not lost 
its freshness. The sting of its thrusts is still sharp, and 
the smart should surely linger another decade. Here 
and there in more ephemeral form some of these criti- 
cisms have been encountered, but by gathering them 
together in 125 pages the impact is greater. Few, in- 
terested in architecture or urbanism, will have read all 
the material which the Goodmans have drawn upon 
for this book nor will they have arranged it so clearly 
in categories and paradigms. The range of content in- 
cludes: the conditions of urban planning; real and ap- 
parent practicality of great plans; and a critical analysis 
of the principal current attitudes toward city planning. 
The conceptions of Howard, Sitte, Le Corbusier, the 
USSR, Fuller, Wright, and the TVA are reviewed. 
Contrasting approaches are carried to their logical con- 
clusions, “A City of Efficient Consumption,” “The 
New Commune,” and “The Standard of Minimum 
Subsistence.” There are several appendices: a repub- 
lication of the authors’ “Master Plan for New York” 
from the New Republic, a plan for a blighted area in 
New York from the Architectural Forum, and two 
other papers on New York. 

Neofunctionalism is the authors’ name for one of 
their most valuable conceptions and it gives a clue to 
their basic position. Neofunctionalism does not content 
itself with making an efficient chair of the least ma- 
terial in the shortest time but first asks, “Is the chair 
necessary!” Are the man hours of labor and the raw 
materials used to the best advantage in terms of man’s 
continuing welfare? In other words, what is the rela- 
tion between the standard of living and the satisfac- 
toriness of life? Planning of any kind does fix for 
years, often decades, a pattern of living. Le Corbusier’s 
Ville Radieuse is shown to be the reflection of the status 
quo, the maximum of speed, the minimum of flexi- 
bility. It is “‘a super machine,” not a city at all. (It is 
curious how Le Corbusier echoes the past in such com- 
ments as “The silhouette against the sky is the de- 
termining factor of our feelings.” This particular 
visual appeal is a survival of nineteenth century Ro- 
manticism.) Devastating questions are asked: “Are the 
planner’s standards petit bourgeois?” “Are primary 
necessities overlooked in favor of secondary ones?” “Is 
the ‘standard of living’ which the plan is designed to 
maintain and extend really worth the trouble?” “Are 
current housing standards and superblocks culturally 
constructive?” Buckminster Fuller’s Dymaxion plans 
are shown to be “comically spiritual and austere.” 
Various Russian schemes are criticized and found to be 
a blend of transitional technology and symbolic social- 
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ism, failing as all other plans have failed to combine 
urban sophistication with rural self-sufficiency. Wright’s 
Broadacre City is found to ignore too many facets of 
life to make its intuitions convincing. 

The TVA is generally accepted by planners as out- 
standing but the Goodmans adduce as evidence the 
“‘. . . continual appearance of ingenious inventions.” 
However this leads to the ingenuous conclusion “ 
the power of invention is released, as it will be when- 
ever the mind turns directly to natural subject matter.” 

“The City of Efficient Consumption” is worked out 
in considerable detail to show the logical conclusions to 
which American standards are heading without reval- 
uation of objectives. The department store is taken as 
the kernel, combined with features from the Ville 
Radieuse and made tolerable by the addition of the 
Carnival or Saturnalia. Here the psychologist adds the 
essential compensatory mechanism. We have been 
shown by Aldous Huxley, George Orwell, or Anthony 
West the grim and frustrating consequences of our 
complacency. Our city plans have been either too 
baroque or too puritanical. Acedia, at the very least, 
would become endemic. The community center, or 
even the pub cannot exorcise Pan. 

An alternate solution is called “The New Com- 
mune.” It is designed to relate the personal and pro- 
ductive environments more closely, to give the workers 
more interest in and control of their work (syndical- 
ism), to include more psychological satisfactions and 
to be encompassed physically in small units with rela- 
tive self-sufficiency. The third solution, the one which 
the authors favor, aims at “maximum security-mini- 
mum regulation.” This requires a Neofunctional phi- 
losophy, in which the ends are not justified unless the 
means give satisfaction. The organization of life is to 
be measured by such standards as “do the social conse- 
quences justify it?” “Is the instinct of workmanship 
allowed an outlet?” “The chief material outlay must 
be the satisfaction of the soul’? (as Noguchi has said, 
only the artist is left to carry this responsibility in our 
“huckster ridden” society). A minimum standard of 
subsistence for all must be provided (‘“‘the Welfare 
State”), and on this foundation, which requires the 
abolition of current distribution mechanism, a healthy 
superstructure can be erected. 

In this proposal, which draws, as the authors freely 
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acknowledge, upon Ralph Borsodi, the following fac- 
tors basic and essential for a good plan can, in their 
opinion, be harmoniously weighed and integrated: the 
quality of domestic life, the psychological aspects of 
work and leisure, educational processes including the 
training of the hands, political initiative, economic insti- 
tutions, flexibility, aesthetics, practical realization, cul- 
tural values, and entertainment. The goal is partly 
symbiosis, partly the elimination of economic waste de- 
fined as expenditure that is neither production nor con- 
sumption, and aesthetically “. . . the principle that the 
form expresses the conditions and all the conditions 
express the form.” This the authors have brilliantly 
demonstrated not only in their analysis of the best- 
known physical plans but equally well in their own 
schemes and the accompanying illustrations. Here is a 
critical principle which architects and art historians are 
well advised to consider not only in relating buildings 
to each other but in relating painting, buildings, and 
cities to everything else. Taine is out of fashion. We 
like to think of the artist as free and of form as having 
a life of its own. We need to be reminded that “No 
man is an island... .” 

One may make many reservations; those who ad- 
mire House Beautiful’s “Pace-Setter House,” which 
is the dream fulfillment of the gadgeteer, will have no 
interest in the austerity implicit in Neofunctionalism ; 
only a country which has already reached a surplus 
production is technically able to adopt such a scheme, 
thus leaving out most of the world. Nevertheless no 
one can read Communitas without realizing that since 
our social system is man-made it can be controlled by 
man, and that ingenious inventions in sufficient num- 
bers may occur soon enough to answer the peril of the 
atomic bomb to a dynamic society. Perhaps the authors 
have failed to cross the gap between the real and the 
imaginary. They have not drawn a blueprint. Their 
goal could not be realized without violence to the exist- 
ing structure but the modus operandi may be left to 
the hundreds of competent planners; the Goodmans 
have charted a course; this is their uniqueness. Com- 
munitas therefore should be studied and discussed by 
all college students, whatever their major field, not 
excepting that of art. 

CARROLL L. V. MEEKS 
Yale University 
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